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Oldest State 


Department One of Busiest 


Some of Nation’s Leading Companies Have Been Organized and Grown 


Up Under Massachusetts Official Supervision; Careers of Commissioner 


Harrington and Executive Personnel; Some Department Activities 


The oldest insurance department in 
the United States is that of Massachu 
setts. While this has been a separate 
and distinct department since 1855 there 
has been state regulation and supervision 
for more than 100 years—since 1827. 

The pioneering activities of Massachu- 
setts in the interest of sound insurance 
and protection of policyholders, under a 


long succession of administrators, some 
unusually able and who in_ instances 
have occupied their position over a 


span of years, have frequently served as 
4 model of other states. Furthermore, 
this administration has been ofa charac- 
ter which has greatly strengthened state 
supervision and made the public cold 
and indifferent to the possibilities of 
supervision by the nation instead of the 
states. 

Under this efficient and long estab- 
lished supervision domestic companies of 


Massachusetts have grown and _ pros- 
pered until some of the leading com- 
panies of the country are the Massa- 


chusetts domestic companies. Quite a 
number are among the nation’s leading 
insurance institutions, 


Some Massachusetts Companies 


Domestic life 

\lassachusetts are 
Mutual Life, largest 
England; New England Mutual Life, 
oldest chartered life insurance company 
as its charter is dated 1835; Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life, State Mutual Life, 
Berkshire Life, ‘Columbian National, 
Boston Mutual, Monarch Life. Massa- 
husetts Protective Life, Paul Revere 
Life, Loyal Protective. 

Among stock fire companies are the 
Springfield Fire & Marine, Boston In- 
surance Co., Old Colony, Massachusetts 
Fire & Marine, New England Fire, Em- 
plovers Fire. 

Massachusetts stock 
nies include Massachusetts 
Insurance, organized in 1907; 


insurance companies of 
the John Hancock 
company in New 


casualty compa- 
Bonding & 
Massachu- 


setts Accident, oldest A, & H. company 
in state, and Massachusetts Indemnity. 
U.S. branch of Employers’ Liability, 


frst company to write liability insurance 
in this country, is located in Boston. 

Two of the largest mutual liability 
companies have their head offices in Bos- 


ton: Liberty Mutual and American 
Mutual. 

Of companies now operating in the 
state 297 are fire and marine, 45 life, 
ll6 miscellaneous, 161 fraternal. Fra- 
ternal insurance started in Massachu- 
setts. There are also twenty-four sav- 
ings and insurance banks which write 


life insurance. The department also su- 
hervises seventy-seven contributory re- 
lrement systems dealing with public 


employes of counties, cities and towns. 
Department Executive Personnel 


The present executive personnel of 
the Massachusetts Insurance Depart- 
ment is as follows: Charles F. J. Har- 
ington is Commissioner; Edmund S. 
Cogswell is first deputy; Thomas H. 
pConnell, second deputy and Joseph 
O'Leary third deputy. Arthur Cleary is 
actuary and Francis A. Donovan, Jr. 


assistant actuary. Tames E. Curry is 
thief counsel. William V. Gormley is 
‘etretary to the Commissioner. 


Katherine M. O’Leary is chief exami- 
ner. T. Lillian Baker is in charge of the 


By Clarence Axman 


staff which gives brokers’ and agents’ 
examinations; Gertrude Merrill is in 
charge of life and accident policy forms 
division. Marguerite Ryan is in charge 
of fraternal companies under the juris- 
diction of Third Deputy O'Leary. Mary 
Yeaton is in charge of issuing brokers’ 
licenses. Minnie Chapin is agents’ li- 


appointed Com- 
by Governor 


department. He was 
missioner of Insurance 
Hurley. 

In the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners he is chairman of 
the committee on uniform interpretation 
and complaint and chairman of commit- 
tee considering resident agency laws. He 


Department’s Executive Personnel 





Seated L. to R.: 


O’Leary. Standing: 


Benj. Morse, Boston 


First Deputy Cogswell, Commissioner Harrington, Chief Examiner 
Commissioner’s Secretary Gormley, Counsel Curry, Deputy 


O’Leary, Actuary Cleary, Deputy O’Connell. 


cense clerk. Mary FE. Murray, chief 
clerk to the first deputy, has charge of 
examination of workmen’s compensation, 
automobile liability and fire insurance 
policy forms. M. Loretta Sullivan is 
secretary of the Board of Appeals on 
fire insurance rates. Mrs. Florence 
Coombs is chief clerk of the Board of 
Appeal on Motor Vehicle liability poli- 
cies and bonds. 


Commissioner Harrington’s Career 


Commissioner Charles F. J. Harrington 
was born in Roxbury, Mass. A number 
of members of his family were educa- 
tors, his aunt being the first woman to 
have membership on the Boston school 
committee. Mr. Harrington was edu- 
cated in the public schools of Roxbury 
and Boston English High School. 

His entire business career before en- 
tering the department was in insurance, 
starting as an office boy in 1914 with the 
New England department of the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding & Insurance Co. He 
had considerable experience in general 
office work and then became an under- 
writer. After some years with the com- 
pany he resigned to accept a casualty 
underwriting position in the office of 
OBrion, Russell & Co., where he be- 
came head of the casualty underwriting 


cominittees, 
casualty and 


is a member of some other 
including that dealing with c 


surety matters. He lives in Watertown, 
Mass., where he is chairman of the 
building committee. He has been on 


several school board and_ educational 
committees in Watertown. He belongs 
to the Boston City Club and is a mem- 
ber of the Knights of Columbus and 
Elks. 

Commission Harrington will complete 
a law course at Suffolk University Law 
School in June, realizing a many years’ 
ambition. 

Experience of First Deputy Cogswell 

Edmund S. Cogswell, first deputy, is a 
graduate of Salem High School and Har- 
vard University. At Harvard he ma- 
jored in economics, history and some 
mathematics. First position was in ac- 
tnarial department of New England Mu- 
tual where he remained for seven years. 
Herbert B. Dow was then, as now, chief 
actuary. A fellow worker in the actuarial 
department was George Willard Smith, 


now president New England Mutual. 
Dean E. Cogswell, son of E. S., is now 
with the New England Mutual’s policy 


loan department, after having been with 
the actuarial department. 

After seven years with New England 
Mutual Mr. Cogswell in 1913 became sec- 


retary of the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Retirement Board of which Insurance 
Commissioner Frank H, Hardison was 
chairman. Mr. Hardison brought Mr. 
Cogswell into the Insurance Department 
as an examiner in 1916 and later he be- 
came third deputy. With the depart- 
ment for a time, Mr. Cogswell again had 
George Willard Smith as a colleague. 
In 1920 Mr. Cogswell went to New 
York as general manager of the Na- 


tional Association of Mutual Casualty 
Companies (thirty companies) where he 
remained for three years. After Mr. 


Hardison retired as Commissioner the 
governor appointed Hardison chairman 
of the Commission on Pensions, which 
made a study for the legislature of re 
tirement laws for public employes, old 
age pensions, etc. Cogswell returned to 
Massachusetts to be secretary of the 
commission. For four years, beginning 
with 1925, Mr. Cogswell was a consulting 
actuary in Boston, one of his clients he- 
ing the Insurance Department. In 1929 
he came back to the Department as sec- 
a“ deputy and in 1932 succeeded Arthur 

*. Linnell as first deputy. 

» Ontelde of the Department Mr. Cogs- 
well has been most interested in educa 
tional affairs. He is a member of the 
school board of Wenham, Mass.; was 
chairman of the Superintendency Union 
of four Massachusetts towns. He is now 
president of the Boston chapter of the 
American Statistical Association, and he 
was chairman of the Boston Actuarial 
Club in which capacity he presided at 
the anniversary meeting honoring Her- 
bert B. Dow when latter was 80. Mr 
Cogswell is a Fellow of Casualty Actu- 
arial Society. 

The Second and Third Deputies 

Second Deputy Thomas H. O'Connell 
was educated in Boston, attended high 
school and Burdett College and Busi- 
ness School and also took a course at 
Bentley School of Accounting and Fi 
nance in Boston. For nine years he 
was with the old Highway Commission 
which is now called Commission of Pub 
lic Works. He entered the Massachu 
setts Insurance Department twenty years 
ago as assistant examiner and became 
an examiner and was promoted to 
ame in 1932. 

Joseph S. O'Leary, third deputy com 
missioner, entered the Boston building 
trade in 1913 in the superintendent's 
office of Wells Brothers, New York, 
general contractors. In 1915 he left con 
tracting to learn the wool business, 
starting as an apprentice, and he was 
promoted along the line to wool grader, 


receiver, shipper and superintendent of 
the warehouse. In this capacity he had 
in his custody sometimes as much as 


$18,000,000 worth of wool which he 
personally handled all the insurance cov 
erage which included ocean and inlan 
marine, fire, sprinkler, water damage 
Later, he became a_ buyer traveling 
through Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Arizona, Utah. Tdaho and Montana 

In 1926 Mr. O'Leary resigned to go into 
business for himself. On June 1, 1938, he 
was appointed to his present position 
with the Massachusetts department 
Actuary, Counsel and Commissioner’s 


on 


} 


Secretary 
Arthur E. Cleary, actuary, is a gradu 
ate of Harvard, 1933. He sold insur- 
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ance in Boston and in Providence for 
the American Mutual Liability. He 
then went with the New York Compen- 
sation and Insurance Rating Board, of 
which he was assistant actuary. He re- 
turned to Boston, going with the Em- 
ployers’ Liability, where he was assist- 
ant to the superintendent in the actuarial 
department. He then was appointed 
actuary of the Massachusetts Insurance 
Department. He is a Fellow of the Cas- 
ualty Actuarial Society of America. 
Francis A. Donovan, Jr., assistant ac- 
tuary, is a graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

James E, Curry, counsel of the de- 
partment, is a graduate of Northeastern 
University Law School. After practicing 
law in Boston he served as a member of 
the state legislature, where he was a 
member of the committee on legal af- 
fairs. For four years he was a member 
of the city council of Cambridge, Mass. 
Five years ago he went with the Massa- 
chusetts Insurance Department. He 
succeeded Harold J. Taylor, now asso- 
ciate counsel of the John Hancock, who 
had been with the Massachusetts De- 
partment seventeen years. 

William V. Gormley, secretary to the 
Commissioner, is a graduate of George- 
town University. When in Washington 
he was secretary to the late Congress- 
man William F. Murray, who later be- 
came Boston postmaster. Mr. Gormley 
came to Boston to practice law. He 
was appointed assistant secretary to 
Governor Charles F. Hurley and later 
was made confidential secretary to Mr. 
Harrington. 

The Chief Examiner 

For years one of the most important 
figures in the Massachusetts Insurance 
Department has been Miss Katherine 
O'Leary, who is chief examiner. She 
joined the Massachusetts Department in 


January, 1907, under Frederick L. Cut- 
ting when he was Commissioner. Ske 
has served since under all succeeding 


Commissioners: Hardison, Hobbs, Monk, 


Brown, DeCelles and Harrington. The 
Massachusetts Insurance Department 
has picked its examiners with unusual 


care, but is understaffed. It needs more 
examiners. These are its qualifications 
for insurance examiners: 

1. A working knowledge of insurance 
accounting and general business 
practices. 

2. Ability to work harmoniously with 
other members of the force and 
particularly with the personnel in 
the offices of the companies under 
examination. 

3. The usual qualifications as to char- 
acter, i.e., honesty, loyalty, alertness, 
good judgment, etc. 

4. A knowledge of the insurance laws, 
commercial law and procedure in 
connection with insurance claims. 


5. Sufficient medical knowledge to 
value the various types of disability 
claims. 

6. A knowledge of investments. 

7. A knowledge of underwriting prac- 
tices. 


8. Ability to write a clear report of 
the findings. 

9. Ability to plan the work of exami- 
nation and supervise and instruct 
subordinates. 

Miss O'Leary said to the writer: 
“Examiners, of course, are not born with 
all of these qualifications, some of which 
must necessarily be acquired through 
subsequent training in the Insurance De- 
partment. Persons selected with these 
or part of these qualifications are also 
required to have at least a prior knowl- 
edge of accounts.” 

Raising Standards of Producers 

The 1939 regime of the Massachusetts 
department is a progressive one, Com- 
missioner Harrington and his staff al- 
ways bearing in mind the traditions of 
the Department and its high prestige 
throughout the country. For instance, 
the Department is doing everything it 
can to improve the caliber of insurance 
agents and insurance brokers, and an 
appeal has been made to the companies 
to cooperate with the department in rais- 
ing the standard of producers. Com 
panies have promised cooperation, espe- 
cially life companies. The Department 
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The late Elizur Wright, sometimes 
called father of insurance supervision, 
and for years Commissioner of Insur- 


ance in Massachusetts, had concentrated 
his early life on the freeing of slaves, 
and founded a paper called The Chrono- 
type, in order to put forward his ideas 
as an abolitionist. It was a daily morn- 
ing paper. 

On a trip he made to England he be- 
came greatly interested in life insurance 
and saw need for reforms and soon life 
insurance became the target of numerous 
editorials. ; 

Possessing a remarkable mathematical 
mind he believed life insurance afforded 
opportunities of inestimable benefit to 
the human race. Even before he went to 
England he had been engaged to supply 
the New England Mutual Life with a 
set of tables to facilitate and greatly 
abridge the calculation of the amount 
necessary to be reserved in making the 
periodical distribution of surplus in order 
to maintain the solvency of the company. 

When Mr. Wright returned to Massa- 
chusetts from England he made an ar- 
rangement with six insurance companies 
to prepare for them a valuation table 
which was completed in 1853. He went 
to the legislature to secure a legislation 
which would compel companies to main- 
tain adequate reserves and have all com- 
panies chartered by the state under state 
supervision. In 1858 his bill providing 
for state supervision became a law. In 
1855 Massachusetts had created an in- 
surance commission of three commis- 
sioners. In 1858 °the number of com- 
missioners was chdariged to two, and 


ELIZUR WRIGHT 


Wright was appointed one of the two 


commissioners. The other commissioner 
was George W. Sargent. Wright, how- 
ever, dominated the commission and 
used the office as an opportunity of 
bringing to fruition his ideas of reform 
in life insurance practice. He continued 
as Commissioner until 1867. As com- 
missioner, he invited policyholders to 
visit him and they did so. 





has also been doing splendid work for 
the public in cleaning up the “public 
adjuster” situation in fire insurance. 

For the past two years agents and 
brokers have been interviewed by Deputy 
Joseph O’Leary and his assistants in or- 
der to weed out from the production 
ranks those producers who do little or no 
insurance business and who have not been 
holding themselves out as brokers or 
agents. Such of those who express a 
legitimate desire to stay in the business 
get a year’s probation. If examinations 
show that a man lacks even fundamental 
knowledge of the business he cannot get 
a license. Considerable care is taken 
with examinations, especially of new ap- 
plicants, such as investigating their ref- 
erences. Applicants for renewals of 
license are closely questioned in order to 
ascertain if they understand the busi- 
ness. If not, they are refused a renewal. 
One of the men who successfully passed 
the examinations of the department was 
James Roosevelt, the President’s son. He 
asked for no favors. A former governor 
of the state took the examinations, and 
passed successfully. 

Cleaning Up Public Adjuster’s 
Situation 

Up to a few months ago, and over 
quite a period of years, the Massachu- 
setts Insurance Department received nu- 
merous complaints regarding the activi- 
ties of public adjusters of fire losses. 
From these complaints it appeared that 
certain persons then licensed as public 
adjusters were misrepresenting them- 
selves and were obtaining signed con- 
tracts to represent the policyholder, the 
policyholder being under the impression 
that he was being represented by a pub- 
lic official or was signing up with a 
company adjuster. There has also been 
complaint that public adjusters did not 
know values and were taking their fig- 
ures out of the air. 

Over a period of years the Department 
has gradually increased its requirements, 
and while ninety-five examinations were 
held in 1932, for public adjusters’ licenses, 
only five were held in 1938. 

The number of public fire loss ad- 
justers has been decreased since 1933, 
the figures being as follows: 


EGE sbncdatiseccnereswesenens 122 
EE bsekbnesceWeeweiucisaunen 140 
BE. Kanedeensn eauteensusecces 111 
TEED Seccccnnk csvewsdseseseeks 94 
5986 occccsce evececcccce ++ 87 


Only four new fire loss adjusters were 
licensed in 1938. 

The Department has revoked the li- 
censes of certain men found guilty of 
misrepresentation or other improper 
practices, and has not renewed other 
licenses so that at the present time the 
complaints are less numerous than they 
were. 

The Department, every year, interviews 
every person holding a license and im- 
presses upon the licensee the necessity 
of obeying the statutes strictly and using 
judgment in making estimates of damage. 

New persons entering this field must 
satisfy the department that they meet 
the statutory requirements of compe- 
tency and trustworthiness, and that they 
have a knowledge of values of buildings 
and property. Applicants are subjected 
to an examination to show that they 
know the rules applicable in the case of 
non-concurrent policies. They also must 
pass a written examination on fire insur- 
ance law. The number of applicants as 
well as the number of complaints has 
been materially less in recent months. 

Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 


Since the Massachusetts workmen’s 
compensation law was enacted in 1911, 
the Commissioner of Insurance has had 
the duty of passing upon workmen’s 
compensation insurance rates. The law 
occasionally provided that all rates for 
workmen’s compensation insurance 
should be filed with the Commissioner 
and should not take effect until he ap- 
proved them as adequate. 

For a number of years the Department 
asked the legislature to amend this law 
so that the Commissioner of Insurance 
would pass upon the reasonableness of 
the rates as well as their adequacy. In 
1927 the law was amended so that since 
that time the rates do not become effec- 
tive until approved by the Commissioner 
of Insurance as adequate and reasonable 
for the risk to which they respectively 
apply. 

As a result of studies of other rate- 
making bodies, the legislature, in 1927, 
added a proviso to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act so that workmen’s 
compensation rates are subject to re- 
view by the Supreme Judicial Court. 
No case, however, pertaining to the 
Commissioner’s approval of workmen’s 
compensation rates has ever been 





brought in the Supreme Court. (Thi 
does not include the routine cases whe, 
companies have had to sue assureds fy 
premiums and where occasional questio, 
of classification of individual risks hyy, 
arisen.) The Commissioner may yi, 
draw his approval of any rate. 
Retrospective Rating Plan 

The Retrospective Rating Plan was 
adopted in May, 1936, Massachusetts be. 
ing the first state to put this plan jg, 
operation. About fifty risks have pep 
rated under this rating plan. Some plan 
of experience rating has been in force 
in Massachusetts since 1916. 

At least 99% of the risks are writ, 
at the bureau rates, but in occasional jp. 
stances assureds have paid higher rate 
(with the consent of the Commissioner) 
to certain carriers where the assured ha) 
difficulty in obtaining insurance and pte. 
ferred to place his business with a par. 
ticular carrier even though the rates are 
higher, rather than to seek insurang 
from other companies at the reguly; 
bureau rates. 

The Massachusetts Rating and Inspec. 
tion Bureau, whose membership is com. 
prised of companies writing workmen’ 
compensation insurance in Massachy. 
setts, and to which almost every con. 
pany belongs, was organized in 19}5 
The bureau now collects the statistics 
and has a record of the payrolls, pre. 
miums and incurred losses on each of 
the 40,000 compensation risks in the 
commonwealth. The bureau collects the 
data and it is used for rate-making pw. 
poses. The rates are prepared by a con. 
mittee of the bureau and are filed with 
the Department for approval by the gen. 
eral manager of the bureau, who has av- 
thority from each of the companies jn 
the bureau, to file rates on behalf of 


the company, 
Rate Trends 

During the past three years there hay 
been downward revisions of rates. Thi 
revision effective May 1, 1936 showed a 
reduction on the average of 6.2%. An. 
other revision of rates took effect De- 
cember 31, 1937, with an average reduc- 
tion of 83%, and the last revision, ef- 
fective December 31, 1938, showed a re- 
duction of approximately 6.5%, so that 
since 1936, on the average, workmen's 
compensation rates have been reduced 
20%. These changes in rates have been 
made for individual classifications, and 
in some cases the revision has been more 
and in other cases less than the 20% 
average mentioned above. 

The Department has been the repos- 
tory of complaints by employers regard- 
ing rates since the law was started, and 
as a result of the department's efforts, 
the bureau and the companies have cor- 
rected rates when the rates seemed to 
be too high for the hazards. Whik 
these complaints have not been as nv- 
merous in recent years, nevertheless, an 
occasional complaint comes to the De- 
partment’s attention which is taken up 
with the carrier or with the bureau as 
the case may be. 

Self-insurance is not permitted in 
Massachusetts so that an employer who 
wishes to come under the Workmen's 
Compensation Act must take out a policy 
with an authorized stock or mutual 
company. Reciprocals are not authorized 
to do business in Massachusetts, and 
there is no state insurance fund. 

Workmen’s compensation claims art 
passed upon by the Industrial Accident 
Board, which is a separate department 

Foreign Companies 

Since 1915 the statutes have provided 
that any foreign company doing bus- 
ness in this state must file a surety bond, 
deposit securities, or furnish other se- 
curity satisfactory to the Commissioner 
of Insurance. Should a foreign com 
pany cease to do workmen’s compensa 
tion business in Massachusetts it will 
make a deposit with a trustee appointed 
by the Industrial Accident Board of the 
amount of its outstanding Massachusetts 
workmen’s compensation obligations 
This law has proven very satisfactory 
practice and Massachusetts compensa 
tion claimants of defunct companies have 
fared better than claimants incerta! 
other states. Few injured workmen have 
lost a penny in Massachusetts on ac 
count of the failure of an_ insurance 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Evolution of “AA Supervision 


By Clarence W. Hobbs 


Former Massachusetts Insurance Commissioner 


The administrative regulation and su- 
yervision of insurance companies began 
it Massachusetts when the administra- 
tion of the insurance laws was com- 
mitted to the Treasurer and Receiver- 
General of the Commonwealth in 1827. 
Ten years later, it was transferred to the 
ofice of the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth. In 1852 it was vested in a 
commission of three—the Treasurer and 
Receiver-General, the Secretary and the 
Auditor of the Commonwealth. A sepa- 
rate department, headed by three ap- 
pointed Commissioners, was established 
in 1855. In 1858, this became a board of 
two  peorengenenecs a“ in July, 1866, the 
board was succeeded by a single Com- 
missioner. The published insurance re- 
ports of Massachusetts span a period of 
more than a century. 

Early supervision was not complex. It 
entailed a registration of companies and 
their agents, a provision for yoyo - 
annually the financial statement of each 
company, and, of course, taxation. The 
latter was originally the most important, 
which explains why the administra- 
tion of the law was at first placed in 
the hands of a fiscal officer. As the 
incorporation of insurance companies un- 
ier the general laws began, the super- 
vision passed, rather naturally, into the 
hands of the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth. But the supervision exercised 
was on the whole perfunctory. The first 
Insurance Commission found difficulty in 
determining what companies were actu- 
aly doing business in the Common- 
wealth, and had to do no little pioneer 
vork in compiling a list of authorized 
companies, making examinations and 
vetting up rudimentary financial stand- 
ards. In 1858, however, the Commission 
«tered on activities, significant not 
merely to Massachusetts, but to the en- 
ire insurance business. 

Elizur Wright’s Department 

The Commission then consisted of two 
men; the famous pioneer, Elizur Wright, 
and George W. Sargent. Commissioner 
‘argent has been almost completely 
elipsed by his associate, who was a man 
{considerable ability and eminent force 
{ character. Elizur Wright’s picture 
a preserved in the Massachusetts In- 
‘urance Department, indicates him as a 
trson of kindly and intelligent face, 
igniied by a patriarchal beard and 
mustache. He was physically a small 
ian, not much more than five feet in 
tight, but with the energy and fighting 
init of a true human bantam. He was 
father of a family of patriarchal dimen- 
‘ons, and prior to his service in the 
Massachusetts Department had been 
lentified with the anti-slavery move- 
ent. During much of his life he was 
a enthusiastic free-thinker. -He was a 
wathematician of ability ; and constructed 
lot use in his computations a large scale 
‘lide-rule, then more of a novelty than 
a present. Superintendent Pink re- 
‘ently quoted from one of his letters 
Witten to Salmon P. Chase at a time 
rien he was seeking a position in the 
Federal service: “I know very well that 
have the power of arithmetical com- 
bination and an ability to marshal fig- 
ures by the million and so simplify, sys- 
‘matize and give dispatch to the man- 
sement of details such as cannot be 
‘ound and never was found in any Wash- 
‘gton Bureau.” Some part of this at 


fast was true; and he brought to the 
Massachusetts Insurance Department not 
oily ability but a considerable portion 


of self-confidence and the 


reformer. 
Non-Forfeiture and Statutory Reserve 
Reforms 

Whether or not the reforms he 
effected were original with himself, it 
is certain that he was the first public 
official to proclaim them as necessary 
and effectively to champion them before 
a legislature. ‘The first reform was aimed 
at the situation then existing where- 
under the holder of a policy of life in- 
surance forfeited everything he had paid 
if in a single year he failed in payment 
of premium. Commissioner Wright’s first 
proposal for legislation to end this evil 
met with no little opposition, some of 
which was directed at the fact that the 
proposal was crudely drawn. It may be 
there has been at some time an Insur- 
ance Commissioner’s proposal for legis- 
lation which was not assailed by the 
companies affected as crudely drawn, but 
if so its memory has not been preserved. 
The proposal, however, ultimately re- 
sulted in legislation for the establishment 
of rights, of paid up insurance and ex- 
tended insurance, which were the orig- 
inals of the liberal provisions of modern 
life insurance contracts. 

The second reform was aimed at estab- 
lishing a statutory reserve standard for 
life insurance companies. At the time, 
companies commonly set up something in 
the nature of a policy reserve; but there 
was no particular agreement on method 
and in some cases the reserve was de- 
cidedly inadequate. The reserve require- 
ment established by Elizur Wright made 
reference to a particular table and a par- 
ticular rate of interest; but the feature 
which evoked most opposition was setting 
up the reserve on the basis of net pre- 
mium; that is, premiums less expense 
loadings. That produced a much larger 
reserve than was obtained by the prac- 
tice common among English companies 
of setting up the reserve on the basis 
of the full premium. In consequence of 
the adoption of the proposal, all the 
English life companies withdrew from 
the commonwealth. 

With a reserve standard and standard 
policy provisions, two administrative 
measures followed rather naturally—the 
making of valuations of life. insurance 
policies by the department and the ad- 
ministrative approval of policy forms. 
The work of Elizur Wright therefore de- 
veloped principles and methods which 
have to a great extent moulded the poli- 
cies of Insurance Departments through- 
out the country and have had an impor- 
tant and salutary effect on the life insur- 
ance business. 

Commissioners Sanford, Clarke and 

Rhodes 

After the year 1866 the Department 
was headed by a single Commissioner, 
John E. Sanford. Fire losses, fire insur- 
ance rates and classification of risks 
were matters to which Commissioner San- 
ford gave much of his attention during 
his administration. The annual statement 
blank was attempted under his adminis- 
tration and steps toward uniformity were 
continued to be taken in subsequent ad- 
ministrations until finally they were 
standardized for life and fire companies 
by the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners when’ Frederick  L. 
Cutting was Massachusetts official. Eli- 
zur Wright had quit the Department to 
go with the New England Mutual Life 
as actuary, and the Department became 
a succession of commissioners with rela- 
tive short terms. 

It was in the administration of Com- 


spirit of a 
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Julius Clarke that the adop- 
tion of a legally prescribed form of fire 
insurance policy known as the Massa- 
chusetts standard form was adopted. 
That was in 1873 and is used today with 
subsequent modifications as the only form 
of fire insurance contract recognized by 
Massachusetts courts. The Massachu- 
setts standard fire policy was one of the 
changes resulting from the fire companies’ 
experience in the Boston fire of 1872 and 
the Chicago conflagration of 1871, which 
took a toll of Massachusetts companies. 
Improved fire fighting methods, sweep- 
ing fire protection measures and a divi- 
sion of the state into fire districts were 
obtained by Commissioner Clarke. 

Examination of insurance companies 
was a procedure to which he devoted 
much time securing legal authority for 
triennial examinations, although it was 
not until some years later that the posi- 
tion of examiner was legally recognized. 
That was in 1896. 

Stephen H. Rhodes, who had been a 
deputy commissioner, succeeded Commis- 
sioner Clarke in 1874. Mr. Rhodes later 
became president of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life. 

Hardison Succeeded Cutting 

Between 1887 and 1919, the office was 
held by three Commissioners. George H. 
Merrill served ten years and was suc- 
ceeded by his deputy, Frederick L. 
Cutting. The latter served ten vears and 
was succeeded by his deputy, Frank H. 
Hardison. The latter served twelve 
vears and was retired at age 70 under 
the retirement laws of the Common- 
wealth. There are few states that can 
display such a succession of long terms 
and such regular promotions. 

During this period, the insurance busi- 
ness had been growing and developing, 
and the results were seen chiefly during 
the long term of Mr. Hardison. He came 
into office in 1907, the year after the 
report of the Armstrong investigation. 
During his term, came the investigation 
of the companies writing accident and 
health insurance, which resulted in the 
enactment of the uniform law for stand- 
ard provisions for accident and health 
policies; and the proceedings leading up 
to the enactment of the fraternal law. 
Neither law was adopted in Massachu- 
setts in its entirety. During his term, 
too, came the matter of the insertion in 


missioner 


In Massachusetts 


life insurance policies of total and per- 
manent disability benefits; a thing which 
Commissioner Hardison opposed vigor- 
ously. While at the time he was over- 
ridden, experience has since demon- 
strated the prescience of his attitude. 
During his term also came Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance. He bore a 
notable part in the early endeavors of 
Insurance Commissioners to establish 
order and regularity in compensation 
rate making and the attaining of a sound 
statistical basis therefor. This problem 
he left well on toward its solution. 


The Reserve Law 

His departure from office was closely 
linked with the reserve law according 
to the gospel of Elizur Wright. That law 
in due course of time, when the com- 
missions and other expenses attendant 
on the writing of a life insurance policy 
had come largely to exceed the amount 
of first year premiums available for ex- 
penses, imposed an impossible handicap 
on the organization of new companies. 


The Armstrong investigation recognized 
this, recommending the enactment of a 
law providing for valuations by the 


Select and Ultimate method. Elsewhere 
the matter was met by the development 
of preliminary Term policies. These were 
drafted so that the first year of the 
policy was Term insurance, a device which 
rendered the greater part of the first 
year premium available for expenses. 
Commissioner Cutting made a ruling that 
such policies should be valued as if the 
preliminary Term did not exist; and the 
courts declined to revise his ruling. In 
1919 Mr, Hardison was about to reach 
the age of 70, when, under the Massa- 
chusetts law, he was due to retire on 
pension. The law had been waived in 
other cases; and a special act was intro- 
duced for its waiver in his case. In this 
year, an attempt was made to revise the 
Cutting ruling by legislation so as to 
enable preliminary Term policies to be 
used in Massachusetts. At the time, the 
president of the Massachusetts Senate 
owned or controlled a life company char- 
ter, and was anxious that the legislation 
be adopted, so that the company could 
be organized. He had a very substantial 
control over the Senate, and the bill to 
prolong Mr. Hardison’s eligibility for 
office was held up. Mr. Hardison made 
vigorous opposition to the bill to author- 
ize the use of preliminary Term policies, 
and the bill was defeated. Thereafter, 
the bill to extend his eligibility for office 
was also defeated, the president of the 
Senate casting the deciding vote. 

Mr. Hardison retired from office in 
September, 1919, and it is pleasant to 
record that he found employment with 
a Massachusetts insurance company, 


holding office with that company for 
nearly a score of years. As to the pre- 
liminary Term, his successor in office 


ultimately changed the Cutting ruling so 
as to permit its use, but by that time 
the gentleman who was president of the 
Senate in 1919 was no longer interested 
in life insurance. 

Hardison’s Successors Are Hobbs, 

DeCelles, Brown and Harrington 

Mr. Hardison’s successor in office was 
the writer of this article who came to 
the position with such knowledge of the 
subject as had been gleaned from nine 
years of service in the legislature. For- 
tunately, he found a capable and well- 
organized Department and had a term 
of office which he still looks back to as 
an unusually happy period of his exist- 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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company as a result of the operation of 
the 1915 act. 

The Department also has the duty of 
approving workmen’s compensation poli- 
handling other matters (ex- 
with the 


cies, and 
cept claims) in 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


connection 


Extending Time of Real Estate 
Holdings 

One of the most interesting activities 
of the Department at the present time is 
the passing upon requests of the com- 
panies for extension of time in holding 
real Under Massachusetts law 
the domestic company may not hold real 
estate for more than five years without 
the consent of the Commissioner, and 
now received 


estate. 


hundreds of requests are 
each month. 

The insurance companies submit to the 
department information regarding each 
parcel of real estate owned, such as the 
gross income, net income, expenses, as- 
sessed valuation, prospects of sale, and 
other data needed by the Department in 
determining whether an extension should 
be granted. The Department frequently 
asks insurance companies either to re- 
duce the book value or to set up re- 
serves for particular properties. 

The Department also has to approve 
sales of real estate where the mortgage 
taken back is more than 60% of the 
value of the property. When in cases 
in selling foreclosed real estate the com- 
panies are able to collect only a small 
down payment, such as 10 or 15%, and 
they take back a mortgage for the 
balance. 

On December 31, 1937, Massachusetts 
life insurance companies owned real 
estate to the value of $224,000,000. Of 
that amount $31,000,000 is on Massachu- 
setts property. This results in a taxable 
income of more than $1,000,000 annually 
to Massachusetts communities, in addi- 
tion to the regular premium taxes. 


State’s Compulsory Motor Vehicle 
Liability Act 

The passage of the Massachusetts 
Compulsory Motor Vehicle Liability In- 
surance Act of January 1, 1927, requir- 
ing the owner of a motor vehicle before 
he can register a car to take out a 
policy of insurance or a bond or make a 
cash deposit gave the Department a tre- 
mendous amount of additional work. In 
compulsory automobile liability insur- 
ance it is necessary, for instance, for 
the Department to examine outstanding 
claims as of March 31 each year for the 
five preceding years, There are approxi- 
mately 24,000 open claims each year. 
Furthermore, there are various home of- 
fices throughout the country where 
claims filed are recorded and must be 
checked by the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment. Files must be read and reserves 
established according to the Massachu- 
setts requirements. Each case is checked 
against what the companies have re- 
ported to the rating bureau in connec- 
tion with the rating for the succeeding 
year. 

And rating is one of the toughest 
problems of the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment. Not only must there be automo- 
bile rates made under the compulsory 
act, but as before stated, the state has 
to pass on the workmen’s compensation 
rates. 


Protecting Policyholders in Two 
Small Defunct Mutuals 


Just as a slant on the demands made 
on the examining force of the Depart- 
ment there were the cases of the two 
small automobile mutuals which failed 
after being in business a short time. 
Those were the Broad Street and the 
Canton Mutual. Failure of any Massa- 
chusetts company writing insurance was 
a novelty because before the compulsory 
automobile act became effective failures 


were almost unknown in the domestic in- 
surance company arena of the Bay State. 

Those two small companies furnished 
many problems for the Department to 
solve. One problem was the necessity 
of checking some 30,000 open files and 
about 10,000 paid claims before new rates 
could be made. There are about 50,000 
automobile claims a year normally under 
the act. They must be checked by the 
Department. 

It was also necessary to see that pro- 
tection be provided for the car owners 
who were insured in the Broad Street 
and the Canton Mutual (one company 
having been in business less than a year 
and the other less than two years). To 
get that protection Commissioner Har- 
rington went to the bat. He called a 
conference of all companies’ writing 
automobile insurance in the state and 
asked them for assistance in solving 
the problem. The Department took the 
position that the situation was one 
which concerned all companies; there- 
fore, that their whole-hearted cdopera- 
tion was essential. 


Companies Cooperate in Risk 
Allocation 

The joint meeting started at 10 o'clock 
in the morning; then’ recessed for 
caucuses—the stocks going into their own 
meeting and the mutuals having their 
session. Then both types of carriers 
got together, and the joint conference 
resulting reached an agreement of recom- 
mendation which was unanimous, That 
recommendation was that the business 
of the two mutuals which could be ab- 
sorbed should be absorbed, and _ that 
only in the event that risks could not be 
placed through normal channels then 
these risks should be assigned by the 
Massachusetts Automobile Rating Board, 
rateably and equitably, according to the 
amount of business written during the 
first three months of 1938. In other 
words, no business was to be assigned 


unless it could be placed through normal 
channels. On business placed through 
normal channels full commission would 
be paid. With business which could not 
be placed that way the Massachusetts 
Department would refer the applicant to 
the rating bureau arbitrarily to assign it 
to the companies in accordance with the 
allocation. In that event no commis- 
sions were to be paid. 

The agents’ and brokers’ associations 
offered strenuous objection, but Com- 
missioner Harrington felt that a reduced 
commission should be paid on the as- 
signed business. Companies stood pat 
for no commissions. In view of the fact 
that some thousands of people had been 
insured in the two mutuals and that it 
was on the eve of the first of the year 
rush for automobile insurance coverage 
Commissioner Harrington finally decided 
that the paramount action should be to 
accept the plan without the commissions 
on assigned business; otherwise, the plan 
would be jeopardized and the car owners 
without insurance would go to the ap- 
peal board, 

The attitude of the companies against 
payment of commissions on assigned 
risks was, in brief, this: 

First, it would override a precedent es- 
tablished over many years in compensa- 
tion insurance not to pay such commis- 
sion on undesirable risks which have 
been assigned to companies in various 
states. There is also a similar precedent 
in New Hampshire in automobile insur- 
ance. Second, no company felt a re- 
sponsibility to pay commissions to bro- 
kers and agents who had been unwise 
enough to place insurance in companies 
so weak that they quickly became de- 
funct. 

Boards of Appeal 

Some of the Department’s time has to 
be given to boards and hearings where 
policyholders are heard. One of these 
tribunals is the Board of Appeal qn fire 
insurance rates. Another is the arrange- 
ment where car owners unable to get cov- 
erage under the compulsory automobile 
liability act can be heard. The latter 
board consists of the Insurance Commis- 
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a 
sioner (or a representative); a repre. 
sentative of the Attorney General’s of. 
fice and a representative of the Regis 
trar of Motor Vehicles. A compulsop, 
automobile ‘policy cannot be canceled if 
a policyholder demands a_ hearing, yngj 
the board passes on it. The number of 
hearings where car owners appear ha 
run into the thousands since the ay 
was passed. 

As for Board of Appeal on fire ingy;. 
ance rates any person dissatisfied with 
his insurance rates may appeal to it, The 
board consists of the Commissioner 9 
Insurance (or his representative) and 
two others appointed by the governor 
This board has held many hearings dyr. 
ing the past six years and has recom. 
mended reductions in fire insurance rates 
in several communities, notably Reyer 
and Somerville. Fire insurance com. 
panies and their rating organizations 
have complied with the recommendations 
of the board. Present representative of 
the Commissioner on this board is First 
Deputy Cogswell, and the appointed 
members are Butler R. Wilson and R, § 
Robie. Mr. Wilson, a colored man and 
a distinguished citizen, has been a lay- 
yer for half a century and represents 
the colored race in appearances before 
the United States Supreme Court. Mr. 
Robie is well-known in Boston business 
circles, being manager there of the 
Hertz Drive-Ur Self System. 

Department Understaffed 

The fact that the Massachusetts De- 
partment is understaffed makes long 
hours necessary and there is no harder 
working or more conscientious division 
of a state to be found in the country, 
In addition to the auditing of annual 
statements of more than 600 admitted 
organizations, with necessary examina- 
tions, the rate making supervision, the 
boards of appeal through which the public 
can make complaints of various kinds, re- 
sulting in innumerable hearings, espe- 
cially under the compulsory automobile 
act where policies have been canceled 
and coverage is demanded, there are 
many matters of detail which consume 
valuable time. One of these has been 
the necessity of setting up an accounting 
division for nearly eighty pension funds 
of public employes of counties, cities and 
towns. The number of. these funds will 
constantly increase as there are 31 
cities and towns and fourteen counties. 

There is also the Savings Bank Life 
Insurance situation. Thirty years ago 
the legislature enacted an act permit- 
ting savings banks to write life insur- 
ance. The savings banks’ insurance di- 
visions must be examined by the Depart- 
ment. It also has to approve forms 
which the Savings Bank Life Insurance 
division of the state prepares. 

Because of the unusual demands on 
the Department’s time and the constant 
increase of detailed work, as_ indicated 
in this article, Commissioner Harrington 
believes that the Department’s appropria- 
tion should be increased. In 1937 the 
Department needed $50,000 in excess of 
the appropriation it received. In 1938 
its direct income was $280,084 from license 
fees, etc., but, making effective all econ- 
omies possible, it was yet obliged to 
spend $346,000. 

Commissioner Believes Present Regula- 
tory Laws are Sufficient 
Another angle which has given the 
Department some concern has been 4 
flock of bills in the legislature which 
under the guise of further public pro- 
tection offer amendments or new pro- 
visions which would make further de- 
mands on the Department’s time, re- 
sources and likewise require additional 

personnel. 

The position of Commissioner Harring- 
ton is that exclusive of the Department 
recommendations, which take the form 
of certain bills to strengthen the present 
insurance laws, that there are enough 
laws on the books and enough bureats 
in the Department and in other state 
divisions to give the public the best pos- 
sible protection; that the Department is 
functioning on all cylinders to the satis- 
faction of the people of the state, He 
has, therefore, used his influence to have 
tabled bills which, if enacted, would put 
a heavier burden on the backs of the 
Department staff, and, furthermore, are 
unnecessary. 
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st, Louis Convention 
Program Taking Form 


ANNIVERSARY THEME SELECTED 





ibution of Life Insurance to be 
ee Upon in Addresses; First 
Two Speakers Announced 





The contribution American life insur- 
nce has made to American life will be 
the theme of the golden anniversary con- 
vention, National Association of Life 
Underwriters, announces Ralph G. En- 
elsman, New York, national program 
chairman. The convention will be held 
in St. Louis September 23-29. A series 
; noted speakers will develop. that 
theme. Among them will be Dr. George 
Crile, director Cleveland Clinic Founda- 
tion, and Matthew Woll, vice-president 
\merican Federation of Labor. 

“This announcement begins fulfillment 
f{ the statement made by President 
Holgar J. Johnson at the midyear meet- 
ing of the National Association that “We 
are building a program 65% of which 
will be composed of outstanding persons 
in business and professional life who 
will come to St. Louis to portray to us 
their impression of our business.” Other 
men and women prominent in_ public 
affairs will be announced later. 


Wilson Suconedls Combs 


As Oklahoma City G. A. 





J. HAWLEY WILSON 


J. Hawley Wilson, life member, Million 
Dollar Round Table, has been appointed 
general agent for Massachusetts Mutual 
at Oklahoma. City, effective May 8. He 
succeeds Horace E. Combs, who has 
lected to devote his full time to personal 
production. 

Mr. Wilson entered life insurance as 
a personal producer at age 26. His first 
year sales amounted to $198,000 and his 
production averages $650,000 annually 
luring his fourteen years in the business. 
He was 1931 president of the Peoria 
Life Underwriters Association; 1934 
iresident Illinois association, a national 
mmitteeman in 1935-6-7, and is cur- 
rently a trustee of the National Associa- 
tion. In 1936 he was president, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Agents Association. He 
Was graduated from University of Illinois 
\ollege of Commerce in 1921, with a 
DS. degree. 

Mr. Combs joined the Massachusetts 
utual agency at Oklahoma City in 1926, 
is sales in five years exceeding $2,000,- 
. In April, 1935, he was made co- 
Seneral agent with Theo. M. Green, fol 
Wing the transfer of George E. Lackey 
to head the company’s Detroit agency. 


ANWYL’S BUSINESS HIGHER 
Paid business of Phoenix Mutual Life’s 
Buffalo agency during the first quarter 
Was more than 60% higher than in the 
like 1938 period. James G. Anwyl is 
Manager. 


F 








OR THE LADIES 


{| Women are important buyers of 
life insurance. To assist its sales 
representatives in this field, The Con- 
necticut Mutual has added a new 
booklet, “Financial Freedom”, to its 
literature on this subject. 


{This new booklet gives complete 
and interesting information on why 
women are using life insurance in 
helping them and their families gain 
“financial freedom”. 


{This booklet is for the young 
woman, the middle-aged woman, the 
single woman, and the married 
woman. And, it is for the use of the 
man or woman agent. 


Another Connecticut Mutual 
booklet “designed to help the 
salesman sell.” 


CONNECTICUT 


LIFE 





INSURANCE COMPANY: HARTFORD 





L. R. Jacobus Retiring 
From Mutual Benefit 


SUCCEEDED BY E. D. BALDWIN 





Both Began Service with Company as 
Boys in Bookkeeping Department, 
Nearly Fifty Years Ago 





Leonard R. Jacobus, assistant secretary 
in charge of renewals, Mutual Benefit, 
will retire April 30 after nearly fifty 
years of service. The company announces 


= 





LEONARD R. JACOBUS 


appointment of Eugene D. Baldwin as 
his successor, with the title of assistant 
secretary. 

Mr. Jacobus joined the company March 
1, 1890, as a boy in the bookkeeping de- 
partment. In 1906 his work became more 
directly concerned with the agents when 
he was put in charge of agents’ contracts 





EUGENE D. BALDWIN 


and commissions. In 1911 he was made 
head of the renewal department, and a 
few months later was appointed an assis- 
tant secretary. 

Mr. Baldwin, like Mr. Jacobus, has de- 
voted his entire business life to service 
of the Mutual Benefit. At age sixteen 
he began work in the bookkeeping de- 
partment. He has been engaged in re- 
newal department work throughout all 
of his association with the Mutual 
Benefit. 


MORE SPACE REQUIRED 

The life department offices of Fred 
S. James & Co., Chicago, have been 
removed to new quarters. The event was 
celebrated April 24 with a reception and 
house warming. The new offices afford 
approximately 3,500 square feet of space, 
compared to barely 1,500 square feet in 
the old quarters. Growth of the life 
department in the past year, since Clay 
ton F. Lundquist assumed charge, has 
been outstanding, 
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Ten Years in Brooklyn As 
Aetna Life General Agent 


AUSTIN 


GILBERT V 


vice pre sident 
Association of 
celebrate his 


Gilbert \ Austin, the 
of the Life Managers 
Greater New York, will 


tenth anniversarv as Brooklyn ceneral 
agent for the Aetna Life on May 1. On 
that date he will hold open house in his 
agency, 16 Court Street, Brooklyn, from 
4 to 6 o'clock in the afternoon 

Mr. Austin has been with the Aetna 
Life for twenty years, his early years 
in the business having all been with the 
100 William Street office, New York 
City At the time of his appointment 


as general agent in gen 


Brooklyn, the 


eral agent in New York was Roscoe H 
Keffes Mr. Austin attended Columbia 
University and is a graduate of New 
York Law School. He was one of the 
first to become a Chartered Life Un 
derwriter, earning that designation in 
1932, and is a past president of the 


trooklyn Life Managers Association 
Men who have been with Mr. Austin 

in Brooklyn during his ten vears as gen 

include Robert C. Buck 
and Harold Demian, 


eral agent there 
ley, supervisor, 


agency ca shie T 


Court Approval Given To 
Pacific Mutual Life Plan 


The California Supreme Court has ap- 
proved liquidation of the Pacific Mutual 
Life (old company) and formation of 
the Pacific Mutual Life (new company) 
to take over its assets and assume its 
liabilities 

This action taken on an 


was appeal 


from the decision of Superior Court 
Judge Henry M. Willis by Col. William 
H. Neblett. It was necessary in order 
to dispose properly of opposition to the 
rehabilitation and reorganization plan 
for the company proposed by the then 


Insurance Commissione A Samuel L. Car- 
Tr.. which was approved in De 


that year by the Superior 


penter, 
cember ( f 
Court 
Pre vir 
on a similar 


state’s highest court, 
had upheld the Su 
action, and later on 

United States Su 
Tudge Willis’s 


ricly the 
appeal. 
perior Court in its 

appe al, the 
had 


a similar 
preme Court upheld 
; 


decision 


APPEALS FROM COURT ORDER 


An appeal has been filed in circuit 
court at Madison. Wis.. by the Metro- 
politan Life from a state labor board 
rder for it to bargain with the Inter- 
national Union of Life Insurance Agents 
n Milwaukee Racine and Kenosha 

nti [he company contends that 

3 a ts are under individual contract 
It « 1 not bargain with the union, it 
Are because Metropolitan has a na- 


tional setup for its work, and could not 
st for one locality 


‘ a 
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Make this Office your 


Surplus Line Agency— 


Quinby Agency Removes 
To Larger Headquarters 


COLUMBIAN NATIONAL, BOSTON 


Company Leader in First Quarter This 
Year, All Departments Are Showing 
Satisfactory Gains 


The Columbian National Life 
Agent 
moved to 


agency 


directed by General Thayer 
Quinby of 
headquarters on the 


office 


have new 
second floor in the 


Franklin 


Boston 


home building at 77 


Street 

The move to larger and more attrac 
tive quarters has come just before the 
agency celebrates its fifth anniversary. 
Mr. Quinby, until he became Boston gen 
eral agent, directed the company’s 
agency in Springfield, Mass 

First Quarter Leader 

This move was necessary because of 
the rapid growth of the agency. Start 
ing from scratch in 1934 Mr. Quinby 
has built a steadily increasing volume 
of business, and in the first three 
months of 1939 his office led all Colum- 


bian National agencies in production of 
new life insurance Its accident and 
health department has also been grow 


ing steadily and Mr. Quinby expects to 
be among the leaders in both life and 
accident sales at the end of this year 

Supervisor of full time men is H. S. FE 
Payntar. Norman K. Wiggin, experi 
enced counsellor in estate planning and 
conservation, is associated with the 
agency. 


Making Large Gains 
COMPARISONS IN ‘FIRST QUARTER 
President Cleary in | Position to Submit 

Gratifying Report at Board of 
Trustees Meeting 


in force of $3,905,183, 
048,428 policies, is 


Total insurance 
776, represented by 1, 
reported by Northwestern Mutual Life 
at the end of the first quarter of 1939, 
a gain of $33,942,269 and 14,478 policies 
as compared with March 31, 1938. Total 
assets at the end of the first quarter 
this year, held for payment of future 
claims and consisting principally of 
bonds, mortgages and_ policy loans, 
amounted to $1,247,307,128, a figure $54,- 
854,748 higher than a vear ago. 

According to M. J. Cleary, president, 
in his address to the board of trustees 
at their quarterly meeting April 26, new 
business during the first quarter of this 
year amounted to $57,829,277 on 16,064 
policies, exclusive of revivals and addi 
tions of $3,766,683, and life annuities of 
$727,044. New business for that period 
declined 26% from that written during 
a comparable period in 1938. Currently, 
sales are showing a gradual leveling off 
from the December peak and the first 
quarter dip to more even production 

Payments to Policyholders 

First quarter operations showed total 
income of $54,209,205, including $32,868, 
755 premium income and $13,536,846 in- 
terest and rents. Included in disburse 
ments of $38,928,711 were $1,903,334 taxes 
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paid, $11,689,329 death claims and $8- 
306,497 dividends. Total payments to 
living policyholders and __ beneficiaries 
amounted to $28,342,498, exclusive of $3. 
054,281 paid under instalment and op 
tion plans from funds left on deposit 


with the company for that purpose. Total 
income exceeded total disbursements by 
$15,280,494. 

As of March 31, 1939, total assets of 
$1,247,307,128, included cash on hand and 
in banks of $14,996,800. Farm mortgages 
of $81,272,788 and investments in city 
loans of $227,926,931 were included in 
mortgage loans of $309,199,719. The ad- 
mitted asset value of bonds owned 
amounted to $660,264,260. Among. the 
other items listed were policy loans 
amounting to $165,174,172, a decrease of 
$10,437,312 from those reported a year 
ago. 


SPEAKS IN PHILADELPHIA 


Irvin Bendiner Substitutes for Robert 
Dechert at Meeting of Chartered 
Life Underwriters 
Robert Dechert, chief counsel, national 
chapter, Chartered Life Underwriters, 
was prevented by illness from speaking 


at the Philadelphia chapter meeting 
April 18. Irvin Bendiner, New York 
Life, a Philadelphia chapter member, 


substituted for Mr. Dechert. Mr. Ben- 
diner spoke on present-day presenta- 
tion of life insurance, urging simplicity 
He said that the death hazard is often 
over-emphasized and the life hazard 
under-emphasized. The probability of 
living becomes important when one 
examines the mortality table. He also 
believes that too much = emphasis 1s 
placed on mechanics, and __ business 
graphs and charts. He added: 
“After all, business is not an end in it 
self, but only a means to an end—the 
vehicle by which a man makes his live- 


lihood; the vehicle which enables him 
to provide the means for doing those 
things he wants to do. The ‘graphs of 


life’-—the marriages, the births, the 
deaths—reflect little variation from time 
to time and after all, it is with the prob 
lems of life that we are dealing. We 
should sell more consideration of the 
‘charts of life’ rather than the ‘graphs 
of business’.” 


VICTORY DINNERS COMPLETED 

President A. N. Kemp, Vice-President 
D. C. MacEwen and Publicity Director 
Fritz Kerman, Pacific Mutual Life, were 
in San Diego April 13 and 14, acting as 
hosts to the San Diego general agent) 
at the last of the victory dinners given 
to winners of the inter-agency contest 
held during the latter part of last year 
Approximately sixty members of | the 
agency and their guests were in attend 
ance. 


MAY ORGANIZE PULASKI, VA. 

Plans were being made for organiza 
tion of a life underwriters association, a 
Pulaski, Va. An organization meeting 
is to be held April 28 with the aid 0! 
Lewis I. Held, Richmond, president Vir- 
ginia association. 


April 
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Opened Prudential Agency 
Here Ten Years Ago May 1 





JOHN A. McNULTY 


John A. McNulty will celebrate his 
tenth anniversary as manager for the 
Prudential in New York City on May 1. 
His agency is located in the Paramount 
Building at Times Square. Starting from 
scratch Mr. McNulty has seen his agency 
put $85,000,000 of life insurance in force 
for the Prudential. 

Mr. McNulty was graduated from West 
Point in 1920. After several months at 
Fort Benning, Georgia, in the infantry 
school he resigned from the army to 
enter business as an accountant. That 
lacked excitement, so he went into the 
life insurance business and has been with 
it ever since. His personal clientele in- 
cludes many army men. Active in life 
insurance affairs here, he is a past presi- 
dent of the Midtown Managers Associa- 
tion. 





JOHNSON’S SPEAKING DATES 





National Association President on Long 
Visiting Tour From Philadelphia 
to San Angelo, Texas 

Twenty association visits in thirty-six 
days is the strenuous schedule Holgar 
J. Johnson, president National Associa- 
tion, has arranged during the next five 
weeks. His schedule commences today 
with the Golden Birthday Party for the 
National Association at Philadelphia, fol- 
lowed by the Pennsylvania state meeting 
in Harrisburg tomorrow. The May and 
June dates follow: 

May 4 and 5—Ohio state at Columbus; 11— 
Michigan state at Lansing; 12—Davenport, Ia.; 
13—Nebraska state at Lincoln; 13—Omaha gen- 
eral agents and managers; 15—Colorado state 
at Denver; 17—Utah state at Salt Lake City; 
18—Idaho state at Boise; 19—-Washington state 
at Yakima; 20—Seattle; 22—Portland, Ore.; 24 
—Oakland-East Bay at Oakland; 25—San Fran- 
cisco; 26—Los Angeles; 31—Phoenix; June 1 
Oklahoma state at Oklahoma City; 2 and 3 
Texas state at San Angelo. 





H. F. GRAY DRIVE CHAIRMAN 

Harry F. Gray, general agent for the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, is chairman 
of the life insurance agencies section 
of the Greater New York Fund drive. 
He is also president of the Life Man- 
agers Association of Greater New York. 


Wesley E. Monk Article 


On pages 55 and 56 of this issue ap- 
pears an interesting article by Wesley 
E. Monk, general counsel of the Mass- 
achusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., in 
which Mr. Monk tells the inside story 
of origin and early operation of the 
Massachusetts Motor Vehicle Liability 
Insurance Act, and why he resigned as 
Insurance Commissioner of Massachu- 
} setts. 

















HEARD On The WAY 





The Brooklyn branch of the New York 
Life, George A, Kederich manager, will 
move from 16 Court Street to 26 Court 
Street, which is getting to be quite an 
insurance building as among its other 
tenants are the Equitable Society, Trav- 
elers, Fidelity Mutual and Union Central. 
In addition to managing the Brooklyn 
office Mr. Kederich is supervisor of a 
number of other agencies. 





Kenneth Collings, the insurance agent 
(National Life of Vermont) who talked 
to the Life Underwriters Association of 
the City of New York last week on the 
international situation based on his ex- 
perience as a war correspondent, is now 
a well known figure on the lecture plat- 
form. The talk he made to the insurance 
men and women the other night was his 
fifty-third lecture. He is reported to 
have received $10,000 for stories he wrote 
for Liberty Magazine in Abyssinia dur- 
ing the Italian invasion. Some time ago 
he wrote a book of his memoirs. At 
one time he was well known in aviation 
circles and has been a persistent ‘fighter 
for the aviators in their search for ade- 
quate life insurance coverage. 

Mr. Collings is a snappy and dynamic 
talker. It is my opinion that his lec- 
tures would be more effective if devoted 
to his Floyd Gibbons type of personal 
adventure rather than attempt interpre- 
tation of European ideologies to clearly 
understand which many able correspond- 
ents with years of background following 
the foreign offices of the world capitals, 
find great difficulty, often confessing 
themselves puzzled. I do not agree with 
him that the British do not want a 
tie-up with the Russians in the maneu- 
vers aimed to block expansion of the 
totalitarian axis. 

Captain William J. Pedrick, general 
agent Equitable Society, was chairman 
of the Manhattan reception committee 
when General George Washington 
(Denys Wortman, cartoonist) arrived 
here Monday noon concluding the jour- 
ney he made by coach and barge, and 
which trip was a duplication of the one 
General Washington made 150 years ago 
at which time he was inaugurated Presi- 
dent of the United States. 





One of the biggest hits in a pep talk 
ever made in New York insurance circles 
was scored in the Charles B. Knight 
Agency, Inc.. Union Central, New York, 
by Christy Walsh, for years one of the 
outstanding men in the newspaper syn- 
dicate business and who handled the 
“literary material” signed in newspapers 
by Babe Ruth, John J. McGraw, Ty 
Cobb, Roger Hornsby, Lou Gehrig and 
other celebrities of the diamond. 

In his talk Mr. Walsh said he first 
tied up with Babe Ruth eighteen years 
ago and that one year Babe Ruth made 
more than $80.000. He persuaded Ruth 
to lay aside $200.000 for an irrevocable 
trust and $50,000 for a life insurance 
annuity. Mr. Walsh is himself a large 
carrier of paid up insurance. He took 
many policies on the Ten-Payment life 
plan. At the present time Christy 
Walsh is director of sports at the New 
York World’s Fair. He also runs 
Christy Walsh Management, and han- 
dles the syndicate end of All America 


Board of Football and All America 
Board of Baseball, both of which he 
founded. 

Paul Ranck, vice-president of the 


agency, asked Mr. Walsh to appear be- 
cause the agency is staging a contest 
using baseball similies. Winners will be 
announced at a dinner in the Westches- 
ter Country Club on June 16. The 
agency has been divided into two leagues, 
which it calls the Union League and the 
Central League. Each league has ten 
teams of ten men. 


Uncle Francis. 





JOHN ARCHER COKE, JR., DEAD 

John Archer Coke, Jr., general counsel, 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, died April 
26 at Richmond. He was 62. 


Howell Throws Light On 
Irritating Fallacies 


TALKS TO MIDTOWN MANAGERS 





Erroneous Statements About Endowment 
Policy Reserves, Term and Savings 
Bank Life Insurance Discussed 





Addressing the Midtown Managers As- 
sociation at the Uptown Club, Lincoln 
Building, New York City, yesterday Val- 
entine Howell, vice-president and actu- 
ary, Prudential, discussed many of the 
fallacies which are nowadays irritating 
insurance agents and which they hear 
not only over the radio from insurance 
critics but are also naively and errone- 


ously volunteered in conversation by 
their clients, prospects and _ personal 
friends. 


Title of Mr. Howell’s talk was “Sore 
Spots in Life Insurance Today.” He 
made his address decidedly constructive, 
not only by presenting the actuarial view 
of the subjects under his review, but by 
asking the managers if they would not 
present their own views of most effective 
language to use in combating fallacies. 

An Era of Research and Inquiry 

He began by saying that this is an era 
of research, of survey and of investiga- 
tion. A wave of questionnaires and fact 
finding has swept the country. He saw 
no reason why life insurance should not 
be reviewed as closely as any of the 
other institutions of industry, commerce 
and finance. If there are places where 
insurance administration or operation 
can be improved, if there are practices 
which can be corrected, the changes will 
be welcomed by the insurance companies. 

In talking about Savings Bank Life 
Insurance he declared that many per- 
sons believed the exaggerated claim that 
this insurance is 25% cheaper than Ordi- 
nary insurance and 50% cheaper than 
Industrial insurance in view of thé fact 
that such claims had been made by pro- 
ponents. He said a moment’s reflection 
by sensible buyers of insurance would 


disclose the absurdity of such a claim. 
The mortality rate to be expected and 
the rate of interest to be earned in In- 
dustrial insurance do not vary signifi- 
cantly from that for Ordinary insurance 
generally. He said life insurance compa- 
nies do not object to the competition of 
savings bank life insurance or any other 
system of life insurance; they only ob- 
ject to misleading statements made in 
the sale of life insurance, 

Endowment Policy Reserve Situation 


He also discussed the reserve situation 
as applied to Endowment income; gave 
the correct definition of reserve; illus- 
trated how it operated, and denied that 
the companies are making any undue 
profit out of what is popularly called 
the investment end of the insurance. He 
told why the face of the policy and the 
cash values cannot and should not both 
be paid by life companies. 

_He also reviewed the Term insurance 
situation and the fallacies used by sub- 
Stitutionists in undue stress of Term 
when they try to upset an established 
life insurance program. 

Mr. Howell concluded bv describing 
the importance of the mutual principle of 
life insurance, saying that a mutual 
company was a collection of persons 
banded together for their own protec- 
tion and benefit, and he asked if such 
a company were not the same in prin- 
ciple as any other mutual organization, 
including a mutual fire insurance com- 
pany. He threw light on the absurdity 
of the statement that mutual life insur- 
ance companies made vast sums through 
lapses and surrender of policies; told 
why that was impossible. 


CLARK DOES WELL FIRST YEAR 


James M. Clark, general agent John 
Hancock, Peoria, took the occasion of 
the company’s seventy-seventh birthday 
anniversary to hold a meeting celebrat- 
ing the progress of the agency during his 
first year. April 1, 1939, the Peoria 
agency stood in twenty-first place among 
John Hancock general agencies, com- 
pared with its standing a year ago in 
fifty-fourth place. 





L.O.M.A. General Chairman 





WILLIAM P. BARBER, JR. 


General chairman for the Eastern sp. 
cial conference of the Life Office Man- 
agement Association which opened yester- 
day morning at the Hotel New Yorker, 
here, is William P. Barber, Jr., secretary 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life since De- 
cember, 1937. Mr. Barber, who entered 
the company as a clerk in 1914, is also 
an actuary. Theme of the L. O. M.A. 
meeting which continues today is “plan- 
ning policy records for current needs and 
future growth.” 





BROOKLYN SUPERVISORS MEET 





Training New Men Subject of Discus- 
sion; Jerome Siegel and Herbert 
Austin Head New Committees 
Various ideas on the training of new 
agents were discussed by members of 
the Life Supervisors Association of 
Brooklyn at its meeting Tuesday with 
one of the principal points being should 
the new man be drilled in knowledge of 
life insurance first or should first at- 
tention be given to developing his abil- 
ity as a salesman. 
Carl E. Haas of the Mutual Benefit 
as president appointed two committees. 
Jerome Siegel, Prudential, is chairman 
of the nominating committee, serving 
with Clive I. Thompson, New England 
Mutual, and Bernard A. Haas, Mutual 
Life. Chairman of the June outing 1s 
Herbert Austin, New York Life, on a 
committee with Harold F. Alexander, 
New York Life; C. R. Salisbury, Pru- 
dential, and Mr. Thompson. iv 
Discussion included types of training 
courses used; lengths of course; whether 
new man trains first and then produces 
or produces while training; extent of 
control over new men through daily 
reports and regular meetings; joint 
work, and training for specific fields of 
prospects. 


CONFER WITH AGENTS’ UNION 


Metropolitan Names Three Officers 

Headed by Charles G. Taylor, Jr., 

Following Court Order 

As a result of a decision by the Appel- 
late Court of New York State upholding 
the order of the New York Labor Board 
that the Metropolitan Life should bar- 
gain collectively with the Industrial In- 
surance Agents Union, Local 30, Unite 
Office and Professional Workers of 
America, the Metropolitan has appointed 
as its negotiators for this purpose 
Charles G. Taylor, Jr., second vice-prest- 
dent; Francis M. Smith, third vice-pres!- 
dent, and R. R. Lawrence, superintendent 
of agencies for the metropolitan area. 


OSCAR STEINKEMPER DEAD 
Oscar Steinkemper, manager accident 
division, Federal Life of Chicago, died 
in Peoria April 26 following a heart at- 
tack. He was 51. 
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“You think this is just a garden? 
it’s more—it’s a doctor’s prescription” 


Any doctor will tell you that your troubles 
are less likely to overburden you —- men- 
tally and physically—if you have an ab- 
sorbing diversion or hobby to arouse a 
fresh train of thoughts. 


Worry may spoil your life. It may keep 
your mind travelling in circles. Troubles 
are sometimes eased by facing them and 
thinking them through; at least, you have 
the satisfaction of having done your best. 
But worry has never solved a problem. 


Isn’t there a special interest that you have 
been promising yourself to take up? Per- 
haps it’s gardening, making things for your 
home, going back to your music, photog- 
raphy, a scientific study, or building a 
workshop. Maybe it’s “travelling” in your 
easy chair with books from the Public 
Library; it might be collecting stamps, 
coins, old glassware or other antiques. 
Whatever it is, revive your interest in it. 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, Chairman of the Board 


ma Were getting twice as much | 
rr fun out of life now” 
he 
Mae 
VV 





You may find your hobby in active parti- 
cipation in community work, church or 
other group affairs, or amateur theatri- 
cals. Mixing socially with congenial men 
and women is a dependable worry-chaser 
for many persons. 


Few people realize the amount of physi- 
cal harm caused by worry. Doctors know 
that prolonged worry sometimes is a fac- 
tor in the development of such condi- 
tions as disturbances of the nervous sys- 
tem, stomach and intestinal tract, and 
even cf the heart and other organs. Use- 
less worry and its twin, baseless fear, are 
at the bottom of many breakdowns. 


Today outside interests have taken on a 


new importance because so many people |: 


have more leisure than ever before. By 
developing your special interest or hobby, 
you may improve your health and add 
both zest and years to your life. 


Plan to visit The Metropolitan’s Exhibits at 


THE NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR and THE GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION IN SAN FRANCISCO 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


« ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Copyright, 1939, by Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 









=| Nature’s 2 tonic for tense nerves. 
=; What fisherman has time for busi- 
ad 


| 


Millions find relaxaticn in golf—a 
healthful exercise for every age when 
not overdone. 


Absorbing interests may be found in 
yourown hume—music, forinstance, 
or photography. 


ness or other worries? 


LEROY A. LINCOLN, President 
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ement appears in the April 24th issue of 
ier's and Saturday Evening Post, April 29th; 
May issues of Atlantic Monthly, Harpers 


Magazine, National Geographic Magazine and Scrib- 


ne. 


An advertisement headed "The Diary of an Expectant 
Mother" appears in the May issues of American Maga- 
zine, Good Housekeeping, Hygeia, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
McCall's Magazine, Parents' Magazine, Redbook Maga- 
zine and Woman's Home Companion. 


The total circulation of all these magazines is more than 23,000,000. 
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LiFe UNDERWaITER 


. GENERAL AGENTS 
Faced 
SELECTion PRomEM, 
a AGAIN ae 


Occasionally, the Life Underwriters 
Association of New York City breaks 
away from routine and holds an unique 
event. Such was the dinner at the 
French Casino a couple of years ago in- 
stead of the customary hotel dinner. 
Such also was the affair of the night of 
April 20 when the association staged a 
beauty contest at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania as a feature of an entertaining 
evening. 

Winner is Ann Lane (Mrs. J. Edward 
Lane) of the cashier’s department, Allen 
& Schmidt, New England Mutual Life. 
Young women of the agencies of Greater 
New York turned out in large number, 
and the evening concluded with dancing. 

Guest speaker was Kenneth Collings, 
an insurance agent who at intervals 
drops his rate book and takes a plunge 
into war correspondence or feature writ- 
ing, and is now a lecturer as well. He 
told of his experiences in Ethiopia and 
Sudetenland and gave his views on the 
crisis. He marched into Sudetenland 
with the Germans. According to Mr. 
Collings the main question which shapes 
decisions in Europe is “can the capital- 
istic system survive another war?” Mr. 
Collings held the attention of the audi- 
ence which thoroughly enjoyed the eve- 
ning. 

The Princetonians Play 


Louis A. Cerf, Jr., president of the 
association, introduced the guest speaker 
and later turned the meeting over to 
George P. Shoemaker of the Provi- 
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dent Mutual who was chairman of en- 
tertainment. 

Perc Arnsten, assistant in the broker- 
age department of the Allen & Schmidt 
agency, New England Mutual, brought 
his ten piece orchestra, The Princeton- 
ians, a group of young college men who 
play currently for social affairs and 
furnish a lively brand of music. Harold 
N. Sloane of the McNulty agency, Pru- 
dential, promoted the sale of lucky cards, 
using girls as his sales force, and direct- 
ing the profits to the benefit of the 
Greater New York Fund, chairman of 
which is President Thomas I. Parkinson 
of the Equitable Society. Miss Mona 
Jarrett, secretary to Harold L. Taylor, 
Mutual Life, held the lucky card which 
was good for a pair of orchestra seats 
to Hellzapoppin, current Broadway hit. 

William S. Verplanck, Myrick agency, 
Mutual Life, had the tough job of being 
chairman of the beauty contest. Jerome 
Siegel, McGeorge agency, Prudential, 
put on an act as a hypnotist. And 
among the many others to make the 
program click were Wheeler King, New 
England Mutual; Benjamin D. Salinger, 
Mutual Benefit; Carl Smith, Connecticut 
Mutual; Lester Einstein, Mutual Bene- 
fit; David Fluegelman, Northwestern 
Mutual; Franklin H. Devitt, Equitable 
Society; Lillian Joseph, Home Life of 
New York; Hermine R. Kuhn, Equit- 
able Society; Paul Orr, Guardian Life, 
and Diederich H, Ward, Union Central 
Life. It was a happy evening for all 
except the beauty contest committee. 








J. CHARLES RIETZ DEAD 





Vice - President and Actuary Midland 
Mutual Life Had Been III for Con- 
siderable Time 
Vice-President and Actuary J. Charles 
Rietz of Midland Mutual Life died of 
heart disease at his home in Bexley 

April 21, age 55, 

Mr. Rietz went to Midland Mutual as 
actuary from the State Life of Indiana 
in 1917. He was elected vice-president 
and actuary in 1933. 


NOTRE DAME GROUP PLAN 


Notre Dame University adopted a 
Group life insurance plan for its em- 
ployes, including members of its faculty, 
departmental heads and general staff. 
The policy, underwritten by the Trav- 
elers, covers 591 persons, or virtually the 
entire personnel. Requiring no medical 
examinations, the plan has been written 
on a contributory basis, the university 
paying the premium in excess of the 
small monthly contribution made by each 
employe. 

All employes who have completed at 
least one year of service are eligible 





for amounts ranging from $500 to $5,000. 
The total amount of insurance in force 
is $839,000. The plan provides classifica- 
tion on a combined basis of occupation, 
service and salary. 

In addition to the benefits payable in 
the event of death from any cause, the 
policy provides that upon termination of 
employment any employe has the privi- 
lege of converting without medical ex- 
amination to an individual life policy. 


Dinner to William A. 
White on Retirement 


AWARDS TO BE MADE TONIGHT 
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New Jersey State Agent John H | 
With Company 36 Years; Ned C. Lit- 
wack Head Prize Winner 





A farewell dinner will be given April 
28 for William Audley White, retiring 
New Jersey state agent for John Han- 
cock Mutual, by his entire agency and 
office staff at the Down Town Club, 
Newark, N. J. Several home office offi- 
cials will be present. 

Mr. White has been with John Han- 
cock for more than thirty-six years and 
has been in the insurance field for more 
than fifty-four years. He started his 
insurance career with New York Life 
and in October, 1903, joined the John 
Hancock in Washington, D. C. In 
March, 1906, he was made New Jersey 
state agent for the company, which posi- 
tion he has held ever since. 

Prizes for Production 

At this dinner prizes will be awarded 
in connection with the production cam- 
paign held in Mr. White’s honor. Ned 
C. Litwack is first, with the largest pro- 
duction and premium volume; Louis 
Green, second, with largest number of 
cases and Jaro A. Bares third, with 
premium volume. The agency reports a 
43% gain for the first quarter of this 
year in comparison with the same period 
last year, with Mr. Litwack the leader 
in every month of that quarter, and 
Lawrence Kroner a close second. 

Mr, White will be succeeded May 1 
by J. Bruce MacWhinney, who has been 
assistant to Mr. White for a number of 
years. He is president of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of Northern New 
Jersey. 





Wolfson Agency to Observe 
10th Anniversary on May 1 


S. Samuel Wolfson, general agent, 
Berkshire Life in New York, has ar- 
ranged an all-day sales congress for 
May 1 in connection with the tenth 
anniversary of his agency which is be- 
ing celebrated that day. The congress 
and a luncheon will be held in the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. The home office will be 
represented by Vice-President Harrison 
L. Amber, Manager of Agencies Lewis 
B. Hendershot and Medical Director 
Dr. Frank Harnden. 





Athletic Association 
Elects O’Rourke Head 


Members of the Prudential Insurance 
Co. Athletic Association have elected 
new officers as follows: President, J. 
Joseph O'Rourke; vice-presidents, Frank 
L. Kelber and Robert Larkin, Jr., finan- 
cial secretary, David Wagner; assistant 
secretary, Alice Thorpe (re-elected); 
secretary, Edward A. Beehan; treasurer, 
Leo P. Burrell (both re-elected). The 
association, which has 10,000 members, 
held its annual inaugural dance April 21. 


A. C, GILMORE ADVANCED 


Arthur C. Gilmore, field assistant, life, 
accident and Group departments of the 
Travelers’ Philadelphia branch, has been 
promoted to assistant district Group su- 
pervisor there, 
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John M. Ehle New Chairman 
Of Southern Round Table 


At the meeting last week at San Anp- 
tonio of the Southern Round Table of 
the Life Advertisers Association the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Chairman, 
John M. Ehle, advertising manager In- 
perial Life, Asheville, N. C.; vice-chair 
man, J. Bruce Trotter, agency secretary 
Pan-American Life; secretary, William 
a, agency secretary Great Southem 
ife. 

New Orleans was selected for the 
place of the Southern Round Table's 
next meeting. 





John Hancock Announces 


Three Managerial Shifts 


Effective May 1 John Hancock's In- 
dustrial department announces retire- 
ment of Thomas Atkinson as manager 
at Cambridge, Mass., Joseph F. Dillon 
as manager at Whitinsville, Mass. and 
Ernest Redfearn as manager of Pitts- 
field, Mass. 

Robert W. Carroll, now district man- 
ager at Utica, N. Y., will succeed Mr. 
Atkinson at Cambridge and Mr. Dillon 
will be succeeded by Richard A. Dooley, 
now an assistant manager at Whitins- 
ville. John J. Lynch, formerly assist- 
ant to the manager at the Cambridge 
office, will become manager at Pittsfield, 
Mass. Angus J. Maclsaac, at present 
assistant manager at Somerville, Mass, 
will go to Utica to succeed Manager 
Carroll. 

Robert W. Carroll began his service 
with John Hancock in the Boston office 
fifteen years ago. Mr. Dooley, Mr. 
Lynch and Mr. Maclsaac all received 
their early training in the Cambridge 
agency. Mr. Carroll has been manager 
at Utica since 1937; Mr. Dooley has been 
an assistant manager at Whitinsville 
since 1935 and Mr. Maclsaac has been 
an assistant manager at Somerville for 
the last twelve years, John J. Lynch 
who has been associated with the Cam- 
bridge agency for twenty-six years 
served as cashier from 1919 to 1925, 
when he was appointed assistant to the 
manager. 





SPEAKER ON SOCIAL SECURITY 


The relation of the social security act 
to private insurance, and the effect of 
the social security tax on the purchase 
of life insurance, were discussed by 
Philip H. Person, professor of sociology, 
University of Wisconsin, in his talk 
“Current Sociological Trends” given be- 
fore the April meeting of the Milwaukee 
Life Managers and General Agents As 
sociation in Milwaukee. 
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Horne Made Manager At 
Houston, Great Southern 





HORNE 


KE. P. 


E. P. Horne has been named manager, 
Houston city agency, Great Southern 
Life. He has been with the company 
since 1925, most recently was home of- 
fice agency assistant. About three years 
azo he headed the company’s Oklahoma 
City office temporarily, having charge 
of the entire state. The Houston agency 
is the company’s largest. It is writing 
at the rate of $7,000,000 a year. 





SIMPSON PRODUCTION MANAGER 





Joins Southern Life of Georgia Leaving 

Protective Where He Headed Sal- 

ary Savings Department 

Grady E. Simpson, Birmingham, Ala., 
manager salary savings department, Pro- 
tective Life, has resigned effective April 
¥, to become production manager in the 
home office of Southern Life of Georgia. 
Prior to entering life insurance in 
1925 Mr. Simpson was engaged in bank- 
ing in Alabama. Commencing as an 
agent for the American Central his suc- 
tess as a personal producer soon brought 
promotion to supervisory work. He has 
served as general agent, manager and 
home office official. 





LIFE ADVERTISERS TO MEET 
The North Central Round Table of the 
Life Advertisers Association will be at 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., May 11 and 12. 
|.C. Higdon, Business Men’s Assurance, 
is chairman. Most of the program will 

devoted to discussions and not much 
to addresses. Both L.A.A. member and 
ion-member companies are being in- 
vited to attend. 


BANKERS, NEBR., FAR AHEAD 
Bankers Life of Nebraska had a 34% 
increase in new business the first three 
months of this year compared with the 
same 1938 period. I, L. DeVoe is man- 
ager of agencies. 








Union Central 


(Continued from Page 1) 


luther diversification of investments, 
which are receiving the earnest attention 
of the management, will be satisfactorily 
‘olved without detriment to the policy- 
olders,’ : 

; The report of the examination further 
states, ‘Since 1933 the company has pur- 
sued a policy of increasing its bond and 
‘tock buildings, in order to obtain greater 
dWersification of its admitted assets, as 
= as to establish a more liquid posi- 
ree Consequently, the investment in 
mds and preferred stocks has in- 


treased from 1.9% of total assets in 1933 
0 26.7% in 1938’” 








California Hearing On 
Life Companies’ Acis 


THREE INSTITUTIONS INVOLVED 





Complaints Grew Out of Change From 
Straight Assessment to Stipu- 
lated Premium Basis 





The California Department is conduct- 
ing an investigation of complaints filed 
by the Better Business Bureau of Los 
Angeles Against the National Guaranty 
Life and the State Mutual Life, both of 
Los Angeles, and the Alliance Mutual 
Life of Santa Ana, all of them so-called 
Chapter Nine companies. That means 
companies operating on a stipulated pre- 
mium basis with the right to make 
assessments. 

The complaints allege that the com- 
panies made misrepresentations to poli- 
cyholders relative to their policies; and 
that in different instances in rewriting 
the policies, when the companies changed 
from straight assessment to stipulated 
premium, the policyholders suffered 
losses owing to the misrepresentations. 


Witnesses Summoned 


Department issued subpoenas for sev- 
eral persons to appear April 21. The 
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COLLEGE GRADUATE, family, age 34, desires posi- 


tion in home office agency department of life insurance company. 
years’ personal sales experience under general agent of national reputation. 
Best systems of recruiting, training, and supervision. 


of sales methods which emphasize every phase of estate planning. 


The Eastern Underwriter, 94 Fulton Street, New York. 


Seven 


Thorough knowledge 
Box 1350, 














appearance of the witnesses was not in 
the nature of a formal hearing, but was 
simply to get the facts. 

C. W. Harrison is president of the 
National Guaranty Life and vice-presi- 
dent of the State Mutual Life, while his 
son is head of the Alliance Life of Santa 
Ana. There have been one or two con- 
solidations and mergers in the Los An- 
geles companies and it was these, along 
with the change of status, that resulted 
in the rewriting of the policies. 





CANDIDATE IN TEXAS 
Rk. F. White, Dallas manager, Jeffer- 
son Standard Life, is being boomed by 
Dallas Life Managers Club for presi- 
dent of the Texas State Association of 
Life Underwriters. 





Taylor & Son in Charge 
Of Maine for Penn Mutual 


Penn Mutual Life has rearranged its 
agency organization in Maine. The en- 
tire state has been put in 
J. T. Taylor & Son. The 
had an office in Portland for 
fifty-six years, and one in Bangor since 
1896. For many years the Bangor office 
has been in charge of Joseph T. Taylor, 
and other members of his family wer« 
connected with the Portland agency in 
those early years. Joseph T. Taylor 
will continue his work in Bangor, and 
his son, Donald R., has taken charge of 


the Portland office. 
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IDEAS that CLICK 


By Paul Troth 


No two agents sell insurance in exactly 
the same way, which also applies to the 
way they get prospects. What they sell 
and how they sell it is principally an idea. 
Some ideas which have proved successful, 
and which are now being employed, will 
be offered readers of The Eastern Under- 
writer in this column from time to time. 


No. 82 


After months of ballyhoo and earnest 
preparation the New York World’s Fair 
opens officially on April 30, 1939, and the 
World of Tomorrow becomes the theme 
of a thousand news stories, magazine arti- 
cles and radio broadcasts. Already the 
trylon and perisphere, theme center of the 


Liss 
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Here you are, folks; guarantee your 


World of Tomorrow! 


fair, are familiar symbols to everyone 
who reads the advertisements in current 
publications or follows the newsreels. The 
opening of the World’s Fair presents an 
obvious theme for life insurance. It is 
simply this: 

“The purpose of life insurance is to 
provide for the World of Tomorrow.” 

It seems to me that there is a beautiful 
tie-up there for the agent who possesses 
a little originality. He might even go so 
far as to walk into a prospect’s office, 
place a model of the trylon and perisphere 
on the desk before him and say: “Mr. 
Prospect, let’s talk about the world of to- 
morrow.” 

James W. Westaway and R. L. J. Ran- 
kin, both of the Aetna Life in Toronto, 
wrote a little editorial for the Toronto 
Life Underwriter, association publication, 
which picks up an idea on that theme 
credited to a friend of theirs. The idea 
obviously is one of undetermined origin 
and probably sprang from many sources 
at the same time. What Westaway and 
Rankin wrote from Toronto was this: 

“Life insurance provides for Tomorrow 
not only by putting the milk bottle on the 
doorstep in the morning, the school-books 
in the hands of the younger generation 
and the travel folder in the hands of the 
retired business man, but life insurance 
also demonstrates the faith of the public 
and of industry in the World of Tomor- 
row; for each dollar invested by the com- 
panies in mortgages, bonds and stocks rep- 
resents a stake in Tomorrow’s World.” 

There’s a double-edged idea there for 
the theme center of a motivating story. 
My belief is that the alert agent can build 
out of it a story that meets all the re- 
quirements familiarly known as the test 
of good sales copy: to attract attention, 
arouse interest, create desire and produce 
results. The New York World’s Fair 
attracts attention from all parts of the 
nation today. Of vital interest to every 
man struggling in the world of today is 
his World of Tomorrow. There is the 
theme center for today’s approach and 
today’s sales talk. 


Mass. Mutual Opens 
Home Office School 


SUPPLEMENTS AGENCY TRAINING 





Plan is to Conduct Review Schools for 
New Men Semi-Annually; Chester 
O. Fischer in Charge 





Monday, April 24 marked the opening 
of Massachusetts Mutual’s first Home 
Office Review School for its newly con- 
tracted agents, of whom forty-four were 
in attendance representing twenty-nine 
of the company’s agencies. 

Directed by Vice-President Chester O. 
Fischer and members of the agency de- 
partment staff, classes are held during 
the morning and afternoon hours, the 
evenings being devoted to open forum 
discussions among the new agents and 
also attended by representatives from 
the home office. Last evening the group 
were guests of the company at the home 
office talent show in the company’s 
auditorium. 

Only full time Massachusetts, Mutual 
representatives placed under contract 
since April 15, 1938, who have satisfac- 
torily completed the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual training course or its equivalent 
conducted by their respective general 
agents and who have also met specified 
production requirements, are eligible to 
attend. 

Designed to increase the new agent’s 
familiarity with home office functioning 
and to supplement early training in the 
agencies, the Massachusetts Mutual Re- 
view Schools will be conducted semi- 
annually in April and October, accord- 
ing to present plans. 





Subjects to Come Before 
Advertisers at Meeting 


Arthur A. Fisk, advertising manager, 
Prudential, and chairman of the Group 
session for life insurance members at 
the Spring meeting of the I.A.C. to be 
held in New York May 16, announces the 
following subjects to be discussed: The 
Institute of Life Insurance; magazine 
advertising of insurance companies; 
newspaper advertising; annual statement 
advertising; the insurance trade press; 
life insurance literature and advertising 
for and by agents. 

Those who will lead the various dis- 
cussions will include E. M. Hunt, Mutual 
Life of New York; A. H. Thiemann, 
secretary to the vice-presidents, New 
York Life; Arthur H. Reddall, assistant 
secretary, Equitable Society; T. L. Kane, 
president, Spectator Company; Charles 
E. Crane, director of publicity, National 
Life of Vermont; Douglas J. Murphey, 
advertising department, Metropolitan 
Life, and Mr. Fisk. 


Jefferson Standard Wins 
Trophy for Advertising 





Jefferson Standard Life has _ been 
awarded the Sweepstakes Trophy for 
the best all-around exhibit at the 


southern round table conference of the 
Life Advertisers Association, held in 
San Antonio this month. 





TAFT RECEPTION COMMITTEE 

Preceding the luncheon of the Phila- 
delphia Association of Life Underwriters 
commemorating the fiftieth anniversary 
of the National Association today there 
will be a reception for the guest speaker, 
Senator Robert A. Taft, at the Union 


League. The reception committee for 
this occasion is: chairman, M. Albert 
Linton, president Provident Mutual; 


John A. Stevenson, president Penn Mu- 
tual Life; Walter LeMar Talbot, presi- 
dent Fidelity Mutual Life; Albert Short, 
president Girard Life; Clifton Maloney, 
president Philadelphia Life; and Dr. 
Alexander Mackie, president Presby- 
terian Ministers’ Fund. 





California-Western States Life had a 
gain of 36% in March submitted busi- 
ness compared with March last year. 


500 Expected at Anniversary Party 
Of Goulden, Cook & Gudeon Agency 


Walter T. Gudeon, Thirty Years With Connecticut Gener 
Has Been Center of Anniversary Drive This Week; 
Other Partner Is P. Walter Cook 


Acceptances received in each mail this 
week raised the total expected next 
Tuesday at the buffet luncheon party of 
the Goulden, Cook & Gudeon Agency, 
80 John Street, New York City, to more 
than 500. The luncheon will celebrate 





WALTER T. GUDEON 


the thirty-fifth anniversary of the agency. 
It is one of the oldest agencies in the 
city. . 
Walter T. Gudeon, a partner with P. 
Walter Cook in the present organization 
as general agents, held the center of the 
spotlight in agency activity this week in 
a special anniversary campaign organ- 
ized by Mr. Cook which observes Mr. 
Gudeon’s thirtieth anniversary with the 
Connecticut General. Carefully laying 
his plans in advance, Mr. Cook sprung 
the anniversary campaign on Mr. Gudeon 
Monday morning, the week starting with 
forty-five applications in the morning 
mail and the volume of business, both 





Novel Training Plan Used 
By Northwestern National 


The Northwestern National Life is try- 
ing out a new plan in connection with 
induction and training of new agents, 
according to a letter to the field force 
of that company by President O. | 
Arnold. Mr. Arnold explains that the 
primary concern of the company is the 
success of the established agency per- 
sonnel but in connection with induction 
of new men the company some time ago 
offered salaried positions to a few young 
— men of the highest type obtain- 
able. 


A novel feature of the training plan 
was that they would not be permitted to 
sell but would devote the preliminary 
period largely to servicing existing busi- 
ness and to prospecting. President Arn- 
old reports that the plan has been ef- 
fective up to the present time and caused 
the men selected for training to ask for 
commission contracts before their ap- 
prenticeship period has expired. 





ACTUARIAL SOCIETY MEETING 

The fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Actuarial Society of America 
will occur at the annual meeting May 18- 
19 at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York 
City. Officers will be elected but as this 
is an off year the present officers will 
probably be re-elected with the excep- 
tion of the secretary, John B. Maclean, 
associate actuary Mutual Life of New 
York, who has announced that he will 
not be a candidate for re-election having 
served as secretary for a number of 
years. 





es 


life and accident, mounting steadily , 
week. 

Mr. Gudeon started with the agency j 
1909 at the age of 19 when the office yx: 
in its original location, the St, Py 
Building, then the life insurance centg; 
of New York City and one of its fq 
skyscrapers. After acquiring experieny 
in the various departments of the agency 
he rapidly gained the reputation of e. 
ing one of the best posted men in [if 
insurance in this territory and in 19); 
he was admitted to the partnership, 

Mr. Cook joined the company in 19) 
when the Connecticut General opened jt 
accident department. Previously he haj 
been the vice-president of the Empire 
State Surety Co, 

The agency has been primarily a bro. 
kerage office since its inception. It has 


P. WALTER COOK 


in force today more than $100,000,000 of 
life insurance and its accident premiums 


total $400,000. 





LIFE INSURANCE PURCHASED ON 
RENEWALS eouitasie sasis 


RENEWAL PURCHASE CO. 
Room 4901 70 Pine St., New York 


Telephone WHitehall 4-315! 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


* Consulting Actuaries * 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone BEekman 3-6799 


—— 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 


Consulting Actuaries 

FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 

Omaha 


Kansas City 











Consulting Actuaries 


Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone BEekman 3-5656 
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Grenville Howard, Former 


N. Y. L. Field Editor, Dead 


The death April 14 at his home at 


Douglaston, L. I., of Grenville Howard, 


removed one of the pioneer creators 
of life insurance sales literature. For 
many years he had been field editor 
of the New York Life’s Bulletin for its 
field force before he | retired in 1934 
after thirty-three years’ service with the 
company. He was 75 years old. 

Born in Baraboo, Wis., January 3, 
1964, Mr. Howard’s family moved in his 
youth to Vermont and he graduated 
from the University of Vermont. He 
vot a job on the Burlington Free Press 
becoming night editor. Studying stenog- 
raphy meanwhile, he went West and be- 
came secretary to Nelson Morris the 
meat packer. Next he joined the Na- 
tional Cash Register Co. as, editor of its 
paper, The Blackboard. This had a wide 
circulation exchanging with The Bulletin 
of the New York Life which had been 
founded by George W. Perkins, well- 
known vice-president of the company 
who beecame a Morgan partner. Mr. 
Perkins liked the style of the NCR paper 
and in 1901 offered Howard a job get- 
ting out canvassing literature which he 
accepted. For many years Thomas A. 
Buckner, now New York Life chairman, 
edited the agency paper and wrote a 
first page message to the agents. before 
Howard was made editor. Mr. Howard 
also edited a weekly home office paper. 





BOSTON HOLDS ITS QUIZ 


Well Attended Meeting Submits Many 
Timely Questions to Group of 
Seasoned Insurance Experts 

Boston chapter, Chartered Life Under- 
writers, held a comprehensive quiz as 
part of its educational program at the 
dinner-meeting April 25. About 150 per- 
sons attended. 

Chapter President M. Luther Buchanan 
spoke on growth of the Chartered Life 
Underwriter movement, saying that in 
1937 only 1,100 students took the exami- 
nations while next June the number will 


Quiz Leader Eugene W. Hayes took 
over the educational part of the program 
for which six experts from Boston chap- 
ter were quizzed, in a setting suggesting 
the noted radio program, “Information 
Please.” On the spot for the queries 
were Vernon Blagbrough, manager busi- 
ness insurance department, John Han- 
cock; James R. Warren, agency super- 
visor, Massachusetts Mutual; James V. 
Gridley, manager Connecticut General; 
Lawrence L. Howard, sales promotion 
manager, Columbian National; George 
Neitlich, manager Metropolitan Life, all 
of Boston, and Warren R. Purcell, New 
York Life at Worcester. 

Most of the queries dealt with estate 
problems, settlement options, investment 
statutes of Massachusetts and the place 
held by life insurance as a fulfillment of 
all or part of the attributes of a good 
investment. 





CLINTON MADE ASS’T G. A. 

H. E. Sorensen, general agent for 
\etna Life at Omaha, announces ap- 
pointment of C. E, Clinton as assistant 
general agent for the Nebraska agency. 
Mr. Clinton, for the last six years su- 
pervisor in the R. S. Edwards general 
agency at Chicago, will assume his new 
duties at Omaha May 1. Mr. Clinton 
joined the Edwards agency in 1937. In 
1933 he was given supervision of that 
agency’s territory outside of Chicago 
and in 1935 was made a supervisor. 





PURDY JOINS CROSS AGENCY 


State Mutual Life has announced ap- 

Pontment of Charles E. Purdy, Jr.. De- 
troit, as associate general agent, Louis 
Toss agency, Minneapolis.: Mr, Purdy 
has been in insurance since his gradua- 
tion from University of Minnesota in 
1928. In 1932 he was made manager at 
Detroit by the company he is now leav- 
g. 


Frank T. Partridge Of 
New England Mut. Dead 


WITH COMPANY FOR 55 YEARS 





Retired From Active Service in 1937; 
Held in High Regard by Agents 
Throughout Country 





Frank Tuttle Partridge, retired vice- 
president New England Mutual, died 
April 20 at his home in Brookline, Mass., 
age 73. He had been with the company 





FRANK T. 


PARTRIDGE 


for fifty-five years when he retired. He 
entered the company in 1884 as a mes- 
senger boy and became assistant super- 
intendent of agencies, assistant secretary, 
assistant to the president, secretary, and 
in 1930, while retaining his position as 


secretary, was elected vice-president. In 


1934 he completed fifty years with the 
company and retired in 1937. 

Vice-President Partridge was known 
intimately by all the general agents, and 
there were hundreds of agents who had 
the privilege of close contact with his 
engaging and lovable nature. On the 
occasion of his semi-centennial anniver- 
sary he was presented by his friends 
of the General Agents Association with 
a silver service, carrying on the salver 
the facsimile signatures of all the gen- 
eral agents of the company. 





Lincoln National to Change 
Basis for Judging Agents 

Reviewing general agency progress for 
the past year, A. L. Dern, vice-president 
and director, Lincoln National 
Life, announced that the company will 
hereafter measure agents’ performances on 
the basis of the agents’ insurance-in-force 
as well as on the basis of individual paid 
business. Mr. Dern made the announce- 
ment before the conference of Lincoln 
National general agents held in Chicago 
last week. Quality business, service to 
policyholders and increased training for 
agents are all part of the company’s future 
program, Mr. Dern said. 

Arthur F. Hall, chairman of the board, 
and A. J. McAndless, president of the 
Lincoln National, were presented specially 
engraved wrist watches by general agents 
O. D. Douglas of San Antonio and H. C. 
Lawrence of Newark on behalf of those 
at the conference. 

Presiding at the banquet Monday even- 
ing, Mr. Dern introduced Mr. Hall, who 
gave an informal intimate talk on the 
history and progress of the company. 
The balance of the two-day session was 
devoted to round table discussions. Guest 
speaker Col. T. Russ Hill, president of 
the Rex-Air Corp. of Detroit, closed the 
conference with a stirring talk on “New 
Frontiers.” 


agency 


“Truth About Savings Bank 
Life Insurance” Booklet 


By S. Nicoll Schwartz 


A new booklet, “The Truth About 
Savings Bank Life Insurance,” has been 
written by S. Nicoll Schwartz, first vice- 
president of the General Brokers Asso- 
ciation, New York City, and editor of 
its official publication, General Brokers’ 
Review, The book reviews the back- 
ground and passage of the savings bank 
life insurance law in this state and the 
activity of those persons and organiza- 
tions interested in its promotion. 

Nelson B. Hadley, former chief exam- 
iner of life companies for the New York 
Insurance Department, said after read- 
ing the book: “It is a fair presentation 
of the facts with respect to savings bank 
life insurance which will appeal to those 
who are not prejudiced. In giving the 
public ‘The Truth About Savings Bank 
Life Insurance’ you have rendered a 
valuable service.” 

Quoting freely from official sources 
and from documentary evidence, Mr. 
Schwartz in his book reaches the con- 
clusion that “savings bank life insurance 
as an ‘ideal’ is far removed from its 
‘reality’.”. He points out from the record 
that the great majority of the savings 
banks of New York did not favor the 
Livingston-Piper bill. He quotes from 
the report of Fackler & Co., independ- 
ent life insurance actuaries, about the 
plan of operation. He reviews state- 
ments of the Savings Bank Life Insur- 
ance League and points out where he 
finds them weak or unfair. 

The booklet contains twenty-two short 
chapters. It is the first publication of 
the John Street Publishing Co., 111 John 
Street, New York City, and retails at 
35 cents the copy. In quantities of ten 
or more the price is 25 cents the copy. 





Connecticut General Writes 


New Health Expense Policy 


The Connecticut General Life on April 
20 announced a new Health Expense Pol- 
icy, Form HE, to meet the increased de- 
mand for protection against the expense 
which accompanies any serious sickness. 
The company cautions that due to general 
past experience of companies with health 
insurance the underwriting will be exact- 
ing and policies will be issued only on 
persons in good health to furnish protec- 
tion against possible future illness. The 
policy will be issued only to persons who 
carry accident insurance with the Con- 
necticut General. Policies on female risks 
will not cover maternity cases. 

For a policy providing $5 per day hos- 
pital benefit and $5 per day for services 
of a trained nurse (limit of seventy days 
for one illness) annual premium rates are 
these : Men, ages 16-50, $21.50; ages 
51-55, $29.55. Women, ages 16-50, $34.40; 
ages 51-55, $47.30. 

The HE policy pays the actual expense 
of sickness up to $5 per day for hospital 
confinement (limit 70 days); $5 per day 
for service of trained nurse (limit 70 
days) ; $25 while in a hospital for X-ray, 
laboratory tests, use of operating room, 
etc.; $5 to $100 for specific surgical op- 
erations as per schedule in the policy. 
Daily benefit for hospital and nurse may 
be increased to $6 or $7 on male risks. 





DETROIT SALES CONGRESS 

In Detroit the all day sales congress 
attracted 500 to the Book-Cadillac Hotel. 
A feature of the meeting was a sound 
movie on the theme “He Who Remem- 
bers Succeeds,” in which tips were given 
on remembering names and _ faces. 

Speakers included Roy E. Robinson, 
principal of Liberty School, Highland 
Park, and M. A. Clark, manager of in- 
dustrial and public relations of United 
States Rubber Co., who spoke on “In- 
suring Industrial Happiness.” 

Following luncheon practical demon- 
strations of selling methods were given 
by E. H. Neumann, Harry E. Westney 
and Frank Walton, all of Detroit. Dr. 
C. L. R. Pearman, psychiatrist of the 
Wayne County Clinic for Child Study, 
offered comments and analysis of the 
methods demonstrated. 


Sun Life of Canada 

Cuts Stock Holdings 
RATIO TO ASSETS 
Equity Holdings Now 27% of Admitted 


Assets Which Increased Substan- 
tially Last Year 


REDUCED 








Furthering its policy of reducing stock 


holdings, figures of the Sun Life of 
Canada show a decrease in the book 
value of all stocks from $$262,634,971 


at the end of 1937 to $252,394,956 at the 
end of 1938. With total admitted 
sets increased from $828,487,776 to $873,- 
271,553, the ratio of equity holdings to 
total admitted assets is reduced from 
29.6% to 27.2%. Some years ago 


as- 


the 
Canadian law was amended to require 
that the ratio be brought down to 15% 
through cessation of new commitments 
in that class. 

The following shows the totals of bond 
and stock groups: 


Bonps: 1937 1938 
Government ....... $158,203,285 $155,206,134 
DO. Gas Sicannee 51,744,597 82,248,190 
oS Peper 41,676,749 42,513,960 
Public Utility...... 84,880,072 105,728,721 
Industrial & Misc... 37,795,282 37,873,025 
Stocks: 

PN os cewess dae 3,496,668 3,204,837 
eer rr 127,069,693 121,544,595 
Industrial & Misc... 122,021,278 116,609,487 
Banks and Trust.... 67,026 67,019 


Among the stock holdings disposed of 
or substantially reduced in 1938 were 
Bell Telephone of Canada, Asbestos 
Corp., Consolidated Paper Corp., Imperial 
Tobacco Co. of Canada, and Steel Co 
of Canada. 


Annual Message Publicity 
Committee Named by Behan 


The following publicity committee for 
the 1939 Annual Message of Life Insur- 


ance has been named by Joseph ( 
Behan, vice-president, Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, who is chairman of the 


national committee: 

Seneca M. Gamble, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, chairman; Scott H. W. Fyfe, Can- 
ada Life; Karl Ljung, Jr., Jefferson 
Standard; John H. McCarroll, Bankers 
Life, Des Moines; D. Bobb Slattery, 
Penn Mutual; Cyrus T, Steven, Phoenix 
Mutual; Arthur W. Theiss, Ohio Na- 
tional; Earl R. Trangmar, Metropolitan 

Membership of the national committee, 
which was announced recently, is drawn 
from the Life Agency Officers Associa- 
tion, Institute of Life Insurance, Sales 
Research Bureau, National Association 
of Life Underwriters and Life Advertis- 
ers Association. The week of October 
23 has been set for delivery of the an- 
nual message to the public. 


DISCUSS AGENCY PROBLEMS 


A group of moderate size Middle- 
Western companies held an_ informal 
conference at Indianapolis April 12 to 
discuss agency problems. Agency di- 


rectors and others representing thirty- 
two companies attended. Harry V 


Wade, vice-president of the American 


United Life of Indianapolis, was one 
of those who initiated the conference 
and he reports that it was so satis 


factory that another meeting will prob- 
ably be held in the near future, No 
permanent organization is contemplated 
and the purpose is to carry on informal! 
discussion among companies of moderate 
size of agency problems common to all 
of them. 


TAYLOR-WHITEHEAD WEDDING 

Miss Anne Whitehead of Louisville, 
Ky., and Donald Q. Taylor, also of that 
city, were married in the Episcopal Ca- 
thedral, Louisville, on Saturday, a re- 
ception at the Pendennis Club following. 
The couple went to Nassau on their 
honeymoon. Mr. Taylor is with the law 


firm of Bruce & Bullitt, Louisville, and 
is son of Charles G. Taylor, Jr., second 
vice - president 


Mrs. Taylor. 


Metropolitan Life, and 
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TRUCK TRANSPORT HAZARDS 

Among the important committees of 
the National Fire Protection Association 
is that on truck transportation, headed 
by Harold L. Miner of the duPont in- 
terests, Wilmington, and having twenty- 
three members, of whom five are asso- 
ciated with the insurance business. This 
committee is dealing with a problem 
which has long troubled automobile fire 
and casualty underwriters, namely how 
to reduce the fire and accident loss 
ratios on truck transportation risks. In 
the brief report which Mr. Miner will 
present to the annual meeting of the 
N.F.P.A. week after next in Chicago he 
says that the committee is now 
position to render an important con- 
tribution to fire safety in this field of 
automotive transportation. The commit- 
tee’s recommendations, when completed, 
will be welcomed by all those who have 
long believed that truck fire losses can 
be reduced materially. 

A preliminary report was prepared by 
the committee a year ago and since 
then it has been working further to es- 
tablish a guide to good practice in the 
prevention of loss of life and property 
by fires and explosions in truck trans- 
portation. Mr. Miner says he feels 
there is a real need for activity in this 
field, irrespective of the existence of 
legal requirements of various phases of 
truck transportation promulgated by 
Federal, state and local authorities. The 
committee is working in cooperation 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the Federal Government regulatory 
agency in this field and their representa- 
tive serves as a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Work of the committee has not prog- 
ressed to the point of bringing definite 
recommendations before the N.F.P.A. 
meeting this year but next year a com- 
prehensive report is expected. 

Truck fires commonly occur in con- 
nection with accidents, and the conse- 
quences of any accident are likely to be 
more serious, both as to personal in- 
jury and money loss, when fire occurs, 
says Mr. Miner. Because of the close 
relation between fires and accidents, the 
committee deemed it necessary to con- 
sider certain matters such as qualifica- 
tions of operators and operating pro- 
cedure which pertain jointly to fire pre- 
vention and accident prevention. 

Insurance men serving on this com- 
mittee include R. M. Cadman, Schedule 
Rating Office of New Jersey; Walton H. 


in a 


1907, at the post office of New York City under the act 


Griffith, manager, automobile depart- 
ment, America Fore Group; H. E. 
Newell, assistant chief engineer, National 


Board of Fire Underwriters; A. H. 
Nuckolls, Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
and W. S. Paine, Aetna Life. 





WAGNER ACT SYMPOSIUM 

One of the most interesting sym- 
posiums printed in the last ten days was 
answers to the question of the United 
States News: “Should the Wagner Labor 
Act Be Amended, Repealed or Retained 
Unchanged?” That newspaper devotes 
two pages to the subject. 

Most of those who answered the ques- 
tionnaire say the act should be amended. 
Professor Erik M. Eriksson of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California says it is 
one-sided in character and has not ful- 
filled the claims made for it. D. M. 
Emery, president National Small Busi- 
ness Men‘s Association, wants repeal of 
all laws under which Congressional 
powers have been delegated to others. 
He would amend the Wagner Act to give 
equal rights to employer and employe 
and to make each party to any dispute 
equally responsible and permit review of 
evidence by Federal courts. 

G. A. Youngquist, member Federal 
Taxation Committee, American Bar As- 
sociation, says the board should be re- 
lieved of the duty of prosecuting com- 
plaints and should be confined to the 
hearing and deciding of disputes between 
employer and employe. He regards com- 
bining the offices of prosecutor and 
judge as an incongruity. 

One of those who believe most careful 
consideration should be given before 
amendments are made is Herman L. 
Ekern, insurance lawyer, who is a mem- 
ber of the committee on labor, social 
security and employment of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association. 





Lewis M. Le Meilleur and William H. 
Kerrigan have been promoted to assist- 
ant managers in the New Orleans and 
Detroit departments of the Hartford 
Steam Boiler. Mr. Le Meilleur has been 
a special agent in Southern territory 
since September, 1919, and was stationed 
in Houston for several years. Mr. Ker- 
rigan has been a special agent in the 
Detroit department since October, 1930. 
He joined the company as a clerk in 
Philadelphia. 

+ + a 


H. Clay Evans Johnson, vice-president 
Interstate Life & Accident, and Miss 
Betty Mead Smartt, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Knox Smartt, were married in 
Chattanooga April 15. 








Dr. and Mrs. S. B. Scholz 


. Samuel B. Scholz, medical direc- 
tor of Penn Mutual Life, and Mrs. 
Scholz were passengers on the Italian 
Liner “Rex,” which sailed for Naples on 
Saturday of last week. 

* * & 


Walter E. Barton, president of the 
Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., cele- 
brated his twenty-fifth wedding anniver- 
sary on April 14. In honor of thi§ oc- 
casion Mr. and Mrs, Barton sailed Sat- 
urday on the S.S. Rex for a six weeks’ 
European vacation. They will travel in 
Italy, Germany, France and England and 
will return to New York early in June. 

* * * 


Elmo Roper, who has been engz uged on 
surveys of policyholders’ opinions about 
life insurance, and who supervises re- 
search for the magazine Fortune, has 
been made an assistant professor in the 
Columbia University Graduate School of 
Journalism. He will continue his work 
as a merchandise consultant. 

* * * 


F, Hobert Haviland, vice-president in 
charge of agencies for the Connecticut 
General Life, was guest speaker at a 
luncheon meeting of the Buffalo Life 
Underwriters, Inc. in Hotel Buffalo. His 
topic was “The Life Insurance Agent of 
the Future.” 

+ * + 


Charles L, Simpson, assistant manager 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers in charge of the actuarial bureau, 
is now taking a West Indies cruise on 
one of the United Fruit Line vessels. 

* * * 


Donning caps and gowns, Vice-Presi- 
dent W. Jaeger, Associate Counsel 
R. F. Johnson and Des Moines Agency 
Manager W. K. Niemann of Bankers 
Life of Iowa represented their alma 
maters at the inauguration of John 
Owen Gross as president of Simpson 
College in Indianola, Iowa, April 22. 
They represented, respectively, Lake 
Forest College, Georgetown University 
and University of Michigan. 

* * * 


Stuart Ragland, well known local agent 
of Richmond, Va., is chairman of a 
citizens’ committee charged with the 
duty of combating sales of indecent pub- 
lications in the city. 

* * * 

i neniane Bristow, general agent at 
Richmond, for Home Life of New 
York, and ie Eliza Kelley Stickley 
of Rose Hill, Va., were married April 
15. The bride, a "graduate of. Peabody 
Institute, has ‘been engaged in educa- 
tional work in Virginia for several years. 





Ella Barnett 


WILLIAM J. GRAHAM 


William J. Graham, vice-president of 
the Equitable Assurance Society, has 
been elected president of the New York 
Southern Society. Born in Louisville, 
Mr. Graham entered the life insurance 
business as a boy actuary. He became 
the youngest member of the Actuarial 
Society of America and the first man 
below the Mason-Dixon line to become 
a member by examination. 

He is chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York. Mr. Graham 
has been president of the American 
Management Association and the Insur- 
ance Institute of America. He is a 
trustee of Hobart College, from which 
he has an honorary LL.D. degree. 


ee 


Chester O. Fischer, vice-president 
Massachusetts Mutual, has been elected 
president by the Chamber of Commerce 
of Springfield. He had been a director 
for two years and second vice-president 
for one year. As a director he has 
been a member of the executive com- 
mittee and has served on the industrial 
development and the navigation com- 
mittees. 


*x* * * 


Joseph Y. Gayle and Robert I. Bos- 
well, prominent local agents of Rich- 
mond, Va., were members of a committee 
of the Civitan Club of that city which 
greeted and entertained Dr. Edouard 
Benes, former president of Czechoslo- 
vakia, when he visited Richmond re- 
cently and made an address there. 


* * * 


R. L. Taylor, Los Angeles insurance 
man, has opened an office in Cristobal, 
Canal Zone, and has appointed Richard 
Levy in charge. Mr. Taylor has been 
handling considerable insurance business 
in the Canal Zone and Republic of Pan- 
ama. It includes considerable govern- 
ment construction work. Fire losses ™ 
Panama are extremely low. 

* * * 

Howard W. Jackson, mayor «f Balti- 
more and well known insurance agent 
there, has been nominated by the Demo- 
cratic party for his fourth term as head 
of the city administration. Mayor Jack- 
son is 62 years old. 

* * * 
Perez F. Huff, resident vice-president 


Bankers National Life, who suffered 4 
fracture of the shoulder, is recuperat- 
ing at Murietta Hot Springs and 3s 


making a satisfactory recovery. 
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How a Mexican Railroad and Its 
Superintendent Impresses 
James T. Dargan 

Few men connected with the insurance 
business have more interesting experiences 
than the widely traveled James T. Dargan 
of Dargan & Co., Inc., adjusters, New 
York City, nor a keener eye for human in- 
terest. Recently, Mr. Dargan returned 
from Mexico and he brings back with him 
a story about a railroad which he, and 
werybody else, will regard as unique 
Here is the story: 

There is in the Province or State of 
Chihuahua, Mexico, a_ railroad called 
“Ferrocarril Nor Oeceste de Mexico” 
(Mexican Northwestern Railroad), which 
runs from Juarez to Chihuahua, approx- 
imately 500 to 600 miles in length. This 
railroad of standard gauge was con- 
structed about 35 or 40 years ago by an 
English syndicate known as the Pearson 
Syndicate, at a cost said to have been 
approximately $50,000,000 (U. S.). The 
syndicate, headed by Mr. Pearson who 


went down on the Titanic, had Utopian. 


ideas. This railroad crosses the Conti- 
nental Divide twice and there is a tun- 
nel through the mountain about one 
mile in length and several additional tun- 


nels. Some of the grades are as high 
as 4% which is unusual in railroading. 
The principal purpose of the railroad 
was to provide scenery and bring out 
lumber and perhaps minerals. The syn- 
dicate built a million dollar saw mill at 
the town of Pearson, which is about 
midway between Juarez and Madera, 
and also built another saw mill at Ma- 
(era which recently burned and_occa- 
soned the writer’s trip to Mexico. 
During the Villa revolution it is said 
that eighteen Americans left Chihuahua 
one day, over the objection of Villa, to 
proceed to a mine and they were met by 
Villa about half way, who stopped the 
tran and had all of the Americans get 
off and shot them one by one. 


The trip of the writer took about three 
lays, which were spent on the private 
car “Yaqui,” a Pullman, about forty 
years of age, formerly a chair car from 
which the seats had been removed and 
curtains placed in the middle, providing 
separate sleeping rooms. A Chinese cook 
was aboard, however, and the trip was 
made reasonably comfortable. 

The “believe it or not” section of this 
‘tory pertains to the operation of this 
railroad for thirty-five years in charge 
of Don Hilario C. Aguilar, superintend- 
ent of transportation, who accompanied 
the writer on this trip, and who, I was 
informed—though not by him—had op- 
trated this railroad for thirty-five years 
without the addition of a single item of 
equipment, not even a spike. He was, 


of course, furnished new ties from time 


BILL: 


to time, though no new metal equip- 
ment was given him, nor was any new 
rolling stock or locomotives provided. 
He has kept this equipment rolling for 
thirty-five years wuninterruptedly other 
than when a trestle would burn and he 
would then construct what is known as 
a “shoe fly” around the burned trestle 
and maintain the service. Once the 
longest tunnel, about a mile in length, 
was blocked by the Villa revolutionists 
and a train was allowed to enter and 
ran into the obstruction and burned 
about eighty people to death. There 
are about 200 wooden trestles on the 
line and every trestle has been burned 
an average of 20 times each. Notwith- 
standing this, Don Aguilar has kept the 
trains running practically on schedule, 
uninterruptedly, since the opening of 
the road about thirty-five years ago. He 
is using the original locomotives and has 
not even a wrecking crane equipment 
car. Whenever a locomotive turns over, 
he pulls it back on the main track by 
use of other locomotives. He told the 
writer that once he rented a wrecking 
crane from the Mexican National Rail- 
road for so much a day, and after he 
found he could not lift a locomotive 
which was on its side, he sent it back 
in disgust and pulled the locomotive 
back into position on the main track by 
use of another locomotive. 

I don’t think any railroad company in 
the United States can equal this record. 
To make the contrast even greater, 
would advise that the regular train which 
the private car “Yaqui” was attached to 
on the day I made the trip from Chi- 
huahua to Madera was ahead of time at 
each station. Can you beat this or ever 
hope to equal it? And remember, this 
Superintendent of Transportation, Don 
Hilario C. Aguilar, has never been given 
a single new item of equipment from 
the day he became superintendent and 
took over the operation of this railroad. 

The trip from Madera to Juarez is 
very scenic and beautiful. I made this 
section of the trip in an automobile 
mounted on flanged wheels on the rail- 
road, and did not feel very comfortable 
going around some of the gorges with 
drops on one side of 1,000 feet or more 
with nothing to catch you. The Mexican 
driver of this motor car, who could not 
speak English, did not seem to be con- 
cerned about dogs or children on the 
right of way, but would put on the 
brakes whenever we were headed into a 
drove of cattle or burros, probably due 
to the fact that we would have been de- 
railed if we had hit one of them. About 
half the trip from Madera to Juarez 
is through the mountains, which are the 
end of the chain of Rockies and, as 
stated, crosses the Continental Divide 
twice. On one of the plateaus at the 
top I saw mounds which were reputed to 
be from the houses or huts built by the 
aborigines or Indians hundreds of years 
before Mexico became Mexico. From 
Pearson to Juarez is practically all 


desert. The trip from Juarez to Chi- 
huahua and around via Madera and back 
to Juarez is intensely interesting. From 
Juarez to Chihuahua I had the pleasure 
of riding in an up to date, air-cooled 
Pullman which, as a matter of fact, 
starts from Los Angeles and goes 
through to Mexico City. 

The Mexican immigration and custom 
officials at Juarez check all tourists or 
travelers eight different ways and it took 
me about two hours to convince them 
that I was not entering Mexico to start 
a revolution; that all I wanted to do was 
to be allowed to take a trip for my 
pleasure and enjoyment. The automobile 
road from El Paso through Juarez and 
into Mexico through Chihuahua is very 
poor and is hardly passable for tourists. 
I understand, however, the new road 
from Laredo to Mexico City is excellent 
and while I have never made that trip, 
I urge everyone who has the oppor- 
tunity to do so as the country is in- 
tensely interesting and you can observe 
the lives of the people which is so en- 
tirely different from ours. The Mexican 
gentlemen whom I met and dealt with 
in Mexico were highly intelligent and a 
number of them had been graduated at 
American colleges and most of them 
spoke very good English. The climate 
in the desert sections is severe and the 
days are very hot, but in the high alti- 
tudes one is uncomfortable with a light 
overcoat at night. 

* * * 


A Human Interest Bank Bond Story 

Some of the best human interest stories 
in the insurance business are to be found 
in files of the loss departments. The cur- 
rent issue of The America Fore Bulletin 
contains one of these stories, describing a 
surety bond loss, and illustrating how a 
small bank was robbed without the bank 
or the State Banking examiners knowing 
about it for a considerable period, illustrat- 
ing, too, that wrong-doing may happen in 
the most unexpected places. The narrative, 
written by E. Gertrude MacLeod of the 
Fidelity & Casualty, follows: 

About fifteen years ago a_ well-to-do 
family organized a bank in a large resort 
city. It prospered. By the time we were 
asked to bond its employes it had weath- 
ered the hectic days of 1932-33 and was 
sturdy and sound although small. 

There were but six employes: president, 
vice-president, two bookkeepers, janitor, 
messenger. Jose, the head bookkeeper, 
crusty and thinking well of himself, 
never permitted the frightened assistant 
to do anything except to perform un- 
important duties which he assigned to 
him. Jose was unfriendly to other em- 
ployes. They thought possibly it was be- 
cause his personal fortunes had changed in 
the past few years and that he was living 
in straightened circumstances. 

Since organization the state auditors had 
examined the bank and every year they 
reported all accounts in order. But last 
year the accounts were found out of order, 
Jose’s books did not balance with the 
bank’s funds. So Jose was arrested. 

The audit continued and as the hours 
went by the loss mounted until the last 
tabulation disclosed it to be $124,000. The 
bank was surprised. How could a poor 
bookkeeper steal that much money—how 
and why? 

Confronted, Jose admitted the theft. He 
had been taking funds for several years 
and had actually been short $100,000 dur- 
ing the previous visit of the bank exam- 
iners several months before. Finally, the 
bank, the examiners and the F. & C 
learned the facts. 


After the death of his father, a certain 
valuable piece of city property came to 
Jose and his sisters. Some time in 1933 
they were about to lose this property due 
to foreclosure of a mortgage, so Jose 
“borrowed” $14,000 from the bank to save 
it. But he was unable to sell it as he 
had hoped; therefore, was unable to re- 
store the $14,000. Later, when foreclosure 
proceedings were started again, he was 
afraid to “borrow” any more funds and 
the family lost the property. With its 
going, went Jose’s hopes of raising enough 
cash to pay back the $14,000 he had taken. 
So, having heard stories of fortunes being 
won in a few hours in certain private 


gambling rooms in the city, he decided to 
see if he could win enough to pay back 
his shortage. Perhaps he started out by 
gambling with his own money and per- 
haps he won once in a while, but in any 
case, he eventually got beyond the care- 
ful stage and again dipped into the bank’s 
funds. From them on, it was the old 
story . . . if he won anything at all, it 
went to the gamblers; nothing was ever 
returned to the bank and the shortage in- 
creased. In the meantime, he was spending 
most of his salary, too, at the gambling 
tables and drinking heavily to dull his 
fears, so was forced to forfeit comfort- 
= living quarters, decent clothes and 


Jose’s story that the $124,000 came from 
money handed to him by depositors was 
discounted in its entirety. But by piecing 
together the few facts that were disclosed, 
it was decided that he had operated as 
follows: 

Jose would draw a check on the assured 
bank and cash it at a gambling house. 
Then, when it reached our assured through 
the clearing house, he destroyed it. It 
was possible for him to do this inasmuch 
as it was his duty to verify all checks 
delivered to the assured by the clearing 
house messenger against an accompanying 
list, a list which itemized only the amounts 
of the checks. Jose gave the list to the 
cashier for posting to the general ledger. 
He, himself, kept the checks for posting 
to the individual ledger. Accordingly, since 
Jose carefully destroyed his bad checks 
and did not post them to the individual 
ledger, there developed an increasing dif- 
ference between the two ledgers. The years 
went by, however, and this difference was 
not discovered. Jose was able to avoid 
discovery because he took no vacation after 
he stole the first $14,000, he allowed no 
one to touch his books and he had his own 
pet system for fooling the State Examin- 
ers when they made their regular surprise 
visits. 

It was the custom of the bank examiners 
to take over all cash and checks imme- 
diately on arriving at the bank. While 
they were counting the cash, then, Jose 
would start posting the individual ledger. 
Remember that this ledger was now out of 
balance with the general ledger. The gen- 
eral ledger was correct; it showed the 
actual amount of cash on hand in the 
bank. But, since Jose never posted his 
bad checks to the individual ledger, then 
the individual ledger naturally showed more 
money on hand than really existed. It was 
necessary, therefore, for Jose to reduce 
his totals quickly. Accordingly, by start- 
ing to post as soon as the examiners ar- 
rived, he had the opportunity to remove 
enough sheets from his ledger to bring it 
into balance with the general ledger. He 
did this, year after year, until one day the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation in- 
spectors and the State Examiners arrived 
at the same time. One group took over 
the cash and the other group took over 
the books. Jose was caught. 





We paid the assured the full amount of 
our bond. Unfortunately for them, how- 
ever, it was only $15,000. 

’ 2 & 
Insurance Men See New Fireproofing 
Invention Tested 


A new material which is claimed to 
make absorbent material fireproof was 
recently submitted to severe tests at 
Aldenham Airport, England, in the pres- 
ence of experts from the War Office, 
Air Ministry and insurance companies. 

Cloth of various kinds which had been 
treated with the liquid defied all at- 
tempts to set it on fire with a blow- 
lamp; and even flannelette, which un- 
treated blazed fiercely, was only scorched 
after saturation with the liquid. 

J. Truro, inventor of the liquid, was 
not satisfied with these experiments, for 
after a hut had been set alight with 
gasoline he walked through the flames 
wearing an ordinary lounge suit which 
had been dipped to make it fireproof. 
He emerged unscathed. In the final test 
an old airplane was set on fire and Mr. 
Truro, wearing overalls which had been 
immersed in the liquid, walked through 
the fire and “rescued” a dummy from 
the cockpit. 
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Despard Talks Against 
Commission Scale Cuts 


DEPLORES ANY SUCH TRENDS 


President of Saeesieneh: Brokers Associa- 
tion of New York Discusses Its Prob- 
lems at Hotel Astor Luncheon 


Brokers 
draws a distinguished 
insurance men at its lunches 
Tuesday in the Hotel 
A number of 





The Association of 
New 
crowd of 
and that held on 
Astor was no exception. 
top executives were among the 500 pres- 
including the new president of the 
Co. of North America, John 
QO. Platt. From the Insurance Depart- 
ment came Superintendent Pink and 
Deputies Cullen, McLoughlin and Whele- 
han. 

Also at the 
Jenkins, Terry 


Insurance 


York, 


Inc., 


ent, 
Insurance 


head table were Arthur 
& Co.; Professor Edwin 
W. Patterson, who was chairman of the 
Code Revision Committee for the New 
York Department; Ray Murphy, assist- 
ant general manager, Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Executives; Julian S. 
Myrick, Mutuz il Life, and the following 
presidents of brokerage associations in 


New York: George F. Sullivan, J. EF. 
Fries, Peter Locke, Arthur Goerlich. 
yt say attending was H. W. Schaefer, 


president National Association of Insur-, 


ance Brokers. 

Clement L. Despard. president Insur- 
ance Brokers Association of New York, 
Inc., discussed problems interesting the 
association. As for lower income trend, 
he said that while it is possible that 
this trend may be offset to some extent 
in the future by development of new 
forms of insurance and expansion in vari- 
ous kinds of casualty protection, it 
seemed clear to him that unless there is 
going to be curtailment in the service 
rendered by brokers’ organizations there 
ought to come about natural consolida- 
tions of such offices as may not main- 
tain complete services with offices that 
do. The best protection of the public 
is by making skill and industry count. 

“T believe that the best means to this 
end is to maintain the excellence of our 
various departments and to convince the 
public through advertising. publicity and 
personal contact, that the service of 
qualified brokers cost less and produce 
more than the direct writer; and that 
the public interest is best served by 
brokers who can maintain the highest 
quality of protection in the soundest 
security and at the same time take the 
lead in loss-prevention activities, tendine 
towards even lower costs for the public,” 
he said. 

Commission Situation 

Discussing the commission 
he said in part: 

“We have been faced for some time 
with an increasing pressure on the part 
of insurance companies and their organ- 
izations for lower commission scales. 
To the many gentlemen here who rep- 
resent the underwriters, I think that I 
am not unfair in stating that I think this 


situation, 


is the ‘easiest?’ way rather than the 
‘soundest’ way. It is always easier to 
reduce the acquisition costs than the 
management costs, but it is not facing 


the issue; and I do not think it is in 
the best interests of the underwriters 
to so reduce the compensation to brok- 
ers that adequate service cannot be ren- 
dered. This is not the way, in our opin- 
ion, to convince the public that the ser- 
vices of non-direct underwriters and 
brokers are a prime necessity. We have 
pointed out again and again that insur- 
ance brokers cannot conduct a complete 
insurance service on lower average scales 
of commission, combines with lower rates 


and premiums, and we are supported in 


that contention by many statistics and 
records. If you will turn to marine 
insurance, with which I am not familiar, 
and go back forty or fifty years when 
cargo was carried largely by sailing ves- 


sels, you will find that the average rate 
on a ship to Australia was 34%, the 


commission 10%, or 35 cents per dollars 
of value, whereas today the average rate 
to Australia by steamer is about 35 cents 
for each $100; hence the premium today 
is almost exactly what the commission 
was forty years ago. This, of course, 
has been somewhat offset by increased 
business. We believe, therefore, that we 
are on unassailable ground when we, as 
an association, must resist to the best 
of our ability any effort to reduce the 
percentage of our incomes. The compa- 
nies will, T believe, best serve themiselves 
and the profession by devoting their 
energies to improvement in insurance 
practices, broader forms of coverage, 
more efficient office routine and the 
development of new uses for insurance.” 


Elect New Directors 


In a report before the luncheon made 
to the members of the association Presi- 
dent Despard said that generally speak- 


ing the new insurance code, which has 
passed the Assembly, pretty thoroughly 
incorporates current sound practices of 


representative brokerage houses. He de- 
plored the inclination of various states to 
pass increasingly severe resident agency 
laws. He expressed satisfaction that a 
contemplated executive decree in Cuba 
that would have completely eliminated 
all non-resident brokers from effecting 
all forms of insurance on the island had 


been tabled; and he deplored the tend- 
ency of the State Fund to issue com- 
pensation policies to special groups, 


which would increase monopolistic prac- 
tices by state controlled organizations. 
He briefly commented on a plan of ad- 
vertising submitted to the board of the 
association and necessity of the public 
placing its insurance in hands of experts. 
Seven directors were elected for a 
term of three years. They are R. P. 
Dorland, F. R. Du Bois, im L. Ford, 
. S. Gray. Courtlandt Otis, L. E. Thayer, 
A. Wallace. 





Returning From Florida 


DeWitt, formerly assistant 
United States manager of the Eagle Star 


Carroll L. 


and now retired, together with Mrs. De- 
Witt are returning next week to their 
home in Bronxville, N. Y., following a 


six months’ stay at ‘their Winter home at 
Daytona Beach, Fla. Says Mr. DeWitt: 
“We reached Daytona Beach on October 
19 last and while we have had a nice stay 
and my health and that of my family has 
been excellent, the time for us to take 
the northern trek has arrived and I am 
not sorry.” 
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G. Z. Day, President 
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Securities carried at $248,633.31 


States as required by law. 


would be $3,321,949.31. 


Standard Insurance Company 
of New York 


Head Office: 80 John Street, New York 


Statement December 31, 1938 


. 


* New York Insurance Department Witeadion Basis. 
in the above 


On the basis of December 31st, 1938, Market Quotation for all bonds and stock 
owned, this Company’s total Admitted Assets would be $6,583,347.12 and the Surplus 


BROOKLYN BROKERS MEET 


Harry Lees, U. S. F. & G.,, Guest 
Speaker; Annual Golf Tournament 
to be Held June 6 

The regular monthly luncheon meet- 
ing of the Brooklyn Insurance Brokers 
Association was held Wednesday at the 
Hotel Bossert and presided over by J. E. 
Fries, president. Harry Lees, assistant 
manager of the New York branch of 
the United States Fidelity & Guaranty, 
the guest speaker gave an enlightening 
talk on “Casualty Underwriting Prin- 
ciples.” He also touched briefly on rate 
making of automobile insurance, after 
which he answered questions. 





The annual dinner, which is to be 
held May 2 at the Hotel Bossert, it 
was announced, has been completely 
sold out. 


The annual golf tournament this year 
will be held at the North Hill Country 
Club, Long Island, on Tuesday June 6. 
The tickets including luncheon, dinner 
and green fees will be $5.50. Sylvester 
P. Eisemann is chairman of the com- 
mittee and Alex Goldberger, assistant 
chairman. 

Among guests present at this mecting 
were George Sullivan, president of the 
General Brokers; Herbert Pohs, lec- 
turer, at the Marquand school of the 

> A, and Albert J. Rowland 
and Herman Klein of the U. S. F. & G. 


Land War Risk Insurance 
Is Being Studied in UV. S. 


Reports are current in Hartford in- 
surance circles that American compa- 
nies may soon offer war risk coverage 
on property located on land, War insur- 
ance is now granted by marine under- 
writers on hulls and waterborne cargoes 
but British companies, also American in- 
surers generally and others, will write 
little such protection on fixed property 
on land except on property located in 
the United States and Canada. And for 
such risks the market today is limited. 
Practically no war risk insurance for 
buildings in Europe is available as the 
danger of widespread destruction by air 
bombing is considered too great to be 
insurable. The American Foreign Insur- 
ance Association did accept a limited 
amount of business upon American owned 
risks in Europe last Fall during the crisis. 

During recent weeks insurance compa- 
nies have received numerous inquiries 
relative to the availability of war risk 
cover for buildings and contents in this 
country and fire underwriters have been 
giving thought to this problem. In this 
country risks located along the Atlantic 
and Pacific seaboards, particularly those 
in the larger cities, would be more ex- 
posed to war dangers than property sit- 
uated in inland districts. 


J. K. SHEPHERD IN NEW YORK 
Joshua K. Shepherd, president of Shep- 
herd & Co., Little Rock, Ark., one of 
the leading general agencies in that state, 
was a vistior to New York this week. 

N. J. SPECIALS MEET MAY 1 
The New Jersey Special Agents As- 
sociation will hold a dinner meeting in 
the Cedar Ridge Golf Club, Livingston, 











N. J., on next Monday evening, May 1. 








S. C. Kxine, Secretary 
$1,500,000.00 
1,486,537.96 

274,859.85 
3,290,684.37 
6,552,082.18 
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Fireman’s Fund Changes 
In Southern California 


PUT ON A DEPARTMENT BASIS 
Vice-President Regaend L. Ellis Wij 
Be in Charge at Los Angeles; L, 
T. Backus Advanced 





After thirty-five years of active service 
W. H. Woodruff, for many years senior 
executive of the companies of Fireman's 
Fund Group in southern California, wil 
retire at an early date in accordance with 
the company’s pension plan, Upon the 
retirement of Mr. Woodruff, the marine 
operations of Fireman’s F und Group will 
be supervised by Leonard T. Backus, 
who joined the staff in Los Angeles jn 
June, 1923, as Mr. Woodruff’s assistant. 
Mr. Backus brings to his new position 
a broad knowledge of marine and inland 
marine underwriting. 

Coincident with this change, and in 
recognition of the rapidly growing im- 
portance of the territory, southern Cali- 
fornia operations of the group will be 
placed on a departmental basis, compar- 
able with the departmental headquarters 


offices in New York, Chicago, Boston 
sand Atlanta. 
The southern California department 


will be under the executive supervision 
of Assistant Vice-President Raymond L, 
Ellis, who joined the Fireman's Fund in 
July, 1936, as assistant secretary, and 
was advanced to his present position in 
September, 1937. Mr. Ellis will move to 
Los Angeles and assume his new duties 
within the next few weeks. Mr. Ellis 
has had twenty-nine years’ experience in 
the insurance business, a substantial por- 
tion of which was gained in the southern 
California area where he has a wide cir- 
cle of friends. He is now president of 
the Fire Underwriters Association of the 
Pacific and is well equipped by experi- 
ence and ability to direct the companies’ 
rapidly expanding operations in this im- 
portant territory, 

Automobile operations are under the 
management of Fred C. Feige, who has 
been in the service of Fireman’s Fund 
since August, 1918, and who undertook 
the management of the southern Cali- 
fornia automobile business in May, 1931. 
Mr. Feige will also act as office man- 
ager. Casualty operations are under the 
management of Hugo H. Methmann, who 
assumed his duties in Los Angeles in 
November, 1930, and is an underwriter 
of recognized ability. He joined the staff 
of Fireman’s Fund Group in March, 1930, 

Fire insurance operations of the group 
continue in the charge of Chester A. 
Swift, who joined the staff in San Fran- 
cisco in December, 1902, being trans- 
ferred ten years later to the southern 


California field. 


W. L. Bellmer Ass’t General 
Agent of National in N. Y. 


W. L. Bellmer, who has been state 
agent of the National Fire group in 
West Virginia, on May 1 becomes ; assist- 
ant general agent in the companies’ 
country-wide binding and service office 
at 85 John Street, New York City, mnder 
the supervision of General Agent E. 
Hindley. A native of New York, Mr. 
Bellmer entered insurance with the old 
New York Suburban Fire Insurance Ex- 
change, Later he was stamping secre- 
tary for the West Virginia Fire Under- 
writers Association. He was appointed 
special agent of the National in West 
Virginia in December, 1925, and has been 
state agent since 1931. 

D. S. Butler, special agent, will suc- 
ceed Mr. Bellmer as state agent for 
West Virginia, with headquarters in the 
Kanawha Valley Building at Charleston. 
Trained at the home office of the com- 
pany in Hartford, he was later special 
agent in the New York suburban terti- 
tory and went to the West Virginia field 
in 1933. Assisting Mr. Butler will be 
Charles R. Silhavy, special agent, wit 
headquarters in the Hawley Building, 
Wheeling. He was sent to West ir- 
ginia as special agent in 1938 after tet 
years in the company’s home office. 
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Farm Fire Loss Experience Better 
Where Rebuilding Clause Is Used 


Canadian Experience Shows Fires Occurring Nearly Three 
Times as Often Proportionately Under Ordinary 
Type of Fire Policy 


By W. J. Scott, K.C., 
Fire Marshal of Ontario 


Some Ontario farm mutual companies 
have started to use the special rebuild- 
ing clause fire insurance policies which 
were fully described in an article in The 
Eastern Underwriter on. December 4, 
1937, and commented on in some detail 
by United States farm underwriters in 
The Eastern Underwriter of July 29, 
1938. 

Some interesting trends of losses un- 
der this type of policy are shown in the 
experience of the farm mutuals in the 
two year period 1937 and 1938 in which 
feures have been tabulated on an in- 
surance coverage of over thirty-one mil- 
lion dollars. For instance, it was found 
that fires occurred nearly three times as 
{ten proportionately under ordinary pol- 
icies as under the rebuilding clause. Also 
buildings have already been rebuilt in 
2% of the fires under the rebuilding 
clause, while in only 14.5% of the ordi- 
nary policies did the companies know 
of the building being rebuilt. 

The average rate paid by members of 
the farmers mutual insurance companies 
is about 30% per hundred dollars of 
insurance a year. Under the rebuilding 
clause indorsement, the companies give 
an average reduction of 5 cents to the 
rate of 25 cents per hundred dollars. 
Under these average rates, the Ontario 
companies concerned for the two-year 
period had a loss ratio of 44.43% under 
the rebuilding clause at the premium 
rate of 25 cents per $100 insurance, and 
of 59.33% under the ordinary type of 
policy at the premium rate of 30 cents 
per $100 insurance. 


Difference in Terms of Insurance 
in Force 


In terms of losses per hundred dollars 
of insurance in force, these Ontario farm 
mutuals found that policies under the 
rebuilding clause show a loss of 13.33 
cents per $100 insurance for the two- 
year period, as compared to 17.80 cents 
under the ordinary fire policy. 

While the spread is by no means great 
enough to warrant any definite conclu- 
sions as yet, these results are more val- 
uable by the fact that the comparison 
is with ordinary policies issued by the 
same companies in the same territories 
as the rebuilding clause policies. More 
details of the experience under the re- 
building clause are found in the follow- 
ing excerpts from an address which I 
gave a few. weeks ago to the annual 
convention of the Mutual Underwriters 
Association of Ontario, as follows: 
“Two years ago your convention asked 
me to collect and tabulate the experi- 
ence of the farm mutual companies using 
the special rebuilding clause providing 
lor rebuilding by the assured in the 
event of fire in order to collect under 
the policy, with only one-half the loss 
or one-half the policy being paid if the 
building were not rebuilt by the assured. 
With the co-operation of your executive 
and the small group of eight farm mu- 
tual companies using this rebuilding 
policy, I now have the completed figures 
tor 1937 and 1938. While these rebuild- 
ing policy results are not conclusive, 
they are based on over $31,000,000 re- 


building clause insurance, and the tabu- 


lation shows some very interesting 
trends : 
1) Rebuilding clause policies formed 


12.7% in number of the total policies 
jo Written in these companies. 

2) Fires under rebuilding policies how- 
ever were only 4.9% of the total 
number of fires, or, in other words, 
fires occurred nearly three times as 


WILLIAM J. SCOTT 


often, proportionally, under ordinary 
policies as under the rebuilding 
clause. 
Three Times as Many Fires Under 
Ordinary Policies 

“3) Out of every 1,000 rebuilding poii- 
cies, there were fires in 5.6 premises, 
while under every 1,000 ordinary 
policies there were fires in 16 prem- 
ises, again preserving the proportion 
of nearly three times the fires under 
the ordinary policy as far as 
frequency is concerned. 
Showing the better class of building 
under the rebuilding clause, the aver- 
age amount of insurance carried 
under this type of policy was $3,016 
and the average loss in these fires 
was $853. 

“5) Under the ordinary policy the aver- 
age coverage was $1,742 and _ the 
average loss was 348. 

“6) In amount of insurance carried, re- 
building policies formed 146% of 
the total insurance, and the loss 
under these 11.3%, or in other words 
the loss experience was only 29% 
ahead of that on the ordinary policy. 

“7) Buildings have already been rebuilt 
in 82% fires under the rebuilding 
clause, while in only 14.5% of the 
ordinary policies did the companies 
know of the buildings being rebuilt. 


loss 


“4 


Comparison by Causes of Losses 


“8) Under known causes of fires, some 
interesting comparisons in the total 
loss are: 

“(a) Under the rebuilding clause light- 


ning gave 74% of the loss as 
against 16.7% under the ordinary 
policy. 


“(b) Under rebuilding policies sparks on 

roofs gave 10.6% of the loss as 

against 16.6% under the ordinary 
policy. 

Under rebuilding policy defective 

chimneys and heating gave 7.5% of 

the loss as against 19.7% under the 
ordinary policy. 

“(d) There were no cases of spontaneous 
combustion under rebuilding poli- 
cies, while these formed 4.3% of the 
loss under the ordinary policy. 

“(e) The only known case where the 
rebuilding clause had the greater 
proportion was in threshing fires 
where there were 16.6% of 


~— 


"te 


loss 





as against 6.7% under the ordinary 
policy. 

“Summarizing the lessons to be gained 
from this two-year tabulation, the re- 
building clause shows an advantage of 
nearly 300% in loss frequency and 29% 
in loss experience over the ordinary 
policy. Under causes of fires those due 
to carelessness were cut about in half 
by the rebuilding clause, lightning losses 
reduced more than one-half and spon- 
taneous combustion entirely eliminated 
by the rebuilding clause.” 


No Need for Special Policy Form 


Some of the criticisms and arguments 
of United States farm underwriters ap- 
pear to indicate that my previous de- 
tailed explanation of this type of re- 
building clause policy was not sufficient- 
ly clear. In all instances where this re- 
building clause is used in Ontario, there 
is no interference with the ordinary 
standard form of fire insurance policies 
as far as the body of the policy itself 
is concerned. In other words, there is 
no need for a special policy form and 
no special form is used in this province. 

The rebuilding clause is simply added 
by endorsement to the ordinary fire 
policy, and its use is covered by a 
separate written application from the 
policyholder which is signed entirely 
separate to the main application for fire 
insurance. It so happens that all of the 
companies using the rebuilding clause 
in this province use written applications 
for fire insurance, but for the great buik 
of fire insurance companies the only 
change this clause would make necessary 
would be that a written application or 
agreement would have to be taken and 
signed by the applicant who desired to 
gain the benefit of the reduced rate un- 
der the rebuilding clause. 

The consideration for the applicant 
accepting the onerous conditions of re- 
building the premises himself or receiv- 
ing only one-half of the face value of 
the policy on the loss is that he gets 
his insurance at a substantially lower 
rate than he would pay under the ordi- 
nary policy. Whether such an agree- 
ment entered into between the insurer 
and the insured would be effective in 
the valued policy jurisdictions is some- 
thing that will have to be answered by 
someone more familiar with United 
States law. 

Is Effective in Isolated Cases 


Another argument of United States 
farm underwriters is that the rebuilding 
clause policy would need universal adop- 
tion to be effective. The viewpoint of 
the Ontario farm underwriters is just 
the reverse, namely, that this type of 
policy is effective in isolated and un- 
usual cases. For instance, on a _ risk 
where the housekeeping is bad this type 
of policy is deemed to be more effective 
than the raising of rates for bad house- 
keeping which is allowed to continue 
under the penalty of this increased rate. 

Again, where moral hazard is suspect- 
ed, the rebuilding clause is usually a 
complete barrier to a designed fire. 
Other types of risk where the rebuilding 
clause is of value are (1) where the 
buildings insured are a second set of 
buildings on the same property or on 
another farm owned by the same indi- 
vidual, (2) where the buildings are va- 
cant, (3) where there is a limit to the 
useful life of the building other than 
the physical condition, or (4) on tenant- 
ed property. 

To summarize, the Ontario companies 
find that this type of rebuilding clause 
policy as an alternative to the regular 
policy is of the very greatest value in 
those risks which ordinarily might be 
refused entirely or might be written at 
a higher rate. By the rebuilding clause 
the business is retained by the companies 
under conditions that go far to remove 
the moral hazard and to lessen even the 
usual carelessness by an insured. 


Question of Mortgagees 


The other main objection raised by 
United States farm underwriters is that 
the rebuilding clause type of policy 
would not be acceptable to mortgagees. 
This brings up the question as to wheth- 
er fire insurance companies have as one 
of their main purposes of existence the 


protection of the investments, good, bad 
or indifferent, of mortgagees. If it so 
happens that the only reasonable possi 
bility a mortgagee has of reclaiming 
his money from any particular invest- 
ment is to have the property burned 
down and be paid out of the insurance, 
it 1s a question whether any insurance 
company wants that particular risk. 

In other words, if the mortgagee pre- 
fers his money to the building, is it the 
duty of the fire insurance company to 
make possible this alternative? If the 
mortgage is for a reasonable amount— 
in other words, if for not more than 
one-half of the insurable value of the 
building—then the rebuilding clause pol 
icy still provides complete protection for 
the mortgagee. However, if the mort- 
gage is for an excessive amount, certain- 
ly the mortgagee would object to a re- 
building clause, and in my humble opin- 
ion as certainly the insurance company 
can object to taking insurance on prop- 
erty which is too heavily mortgaged. 

It should seem beyond the ordinary 
function of fire insurance companies to 
protect improper or unwise investments 
of, mortgagees at the expense of the 
ordinary policyholder who must share 
through his premiums the losses these 
bad risk bring. Unquestionably some 
business from mortgagees would be lost 
by any insistence on the use of a rebuild- 
ing clause policy, but it is for the farm 
underwriters to carefully consider wheth- 
er this particular type of business would 
be profitable if it were retained. 

G. & R. REDUCES CAPITAL 
Nearly 2,000 Shares of First Preferred 
Retired; Officers and Directors 
Are Elected 
Stockholders of the Globe & Rutgers 
Fire on Monday amended the charter of 
the company to reduce the amount of 
capital stock and number of shares from 
2,148,630, represented by 22,770 shares 
of first preferred stock, 35,472 shares of 
second preferred stock, 5,000 shares of 
junior preferred stock and 80,000 shares 
of common stock, to $2,119,080, repre- 
sented by 20,800 shares of first preferred, 
35,472 of second preferred, 5,000 shares 
of junior preferred and 80,000 shares of 
common stock. The 1,970 shares of first 
preferred retired had been purchased 
since March 9, 1938, through the opera- 
tion of the retirement fund, or other 


wise. 
The following directors were elected 
Monday: Ea:le Bailie Olin L. Brooks, 


William S. Gray, Jr.. E. C. Jameson, Al 
fred Jaretzki, Jr., John C. Jay, Alfred 
B. Jones, Elgood M. Lufkin, Charles S 
McVeigh, Edwin G. Merrill, J. Ber- 
nard Miller, Francis F, Randolph, Rob- 


ert C. Ream, John R. Simpson, Mat- 
thew S. Sloan and Russell L. Snod- 
grass. 


The following officers of the company 
were re-elected: Chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, John C. Jay; president, 
Olin L. Brooks; vice-president and sec- 
retary, J. D. Lester; vice-president and 
secretary. W. F. Watson; secretary, John 
R. Van Horne; assistant secretary, John 
N. Brushingham; comptroller, George C 
Bowers. 


CHICAGO EXAMINERS ELECT 

Anthony Svec, Pacific National Fire, 
was elected president of the Fire In- 
surance Examiners Association of Chi- 
cago at the annual meeting held last 
week. He succeeds P. W. Freilich. Other 
officers and directors elected were John 
Porick, Hanover Fire, vice-president; 
secretary, A, H. Adlund, Hartford Fire; 
treasurer, H. C. Brose, America Fore 
Directors—Charles D. Hoe, Fidelity & 
Guaranty Fire; J. P. Rebling, Providence 
Washington; P. A. Magnuson, Insurance 
Co., of North America. 


F. S. DAVIS DEAD 

Ferdinand S. Davis, insurance broker 
of the firm of F, S. Davis Co., 175 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. died suddenly on 
Wednesday at the Mt, Sinai Hospital 

Mr. Davis has been an insurance brok- 
er for the past fourteen years and has 
been particularly active in fraternal and 
social circles. At the time of his death 
he was a Knight of Pythias, a Mason 
and president of the Nordacs Club. 
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Insurance Conference 

By Management Ass’n 
ATLANTIC CITY MAY 22 AND 23 
Many High Company Officials Will Take 


Part in Program; Blanchard to 
Have Question Box 





An insurance conference will be held 
by the American Management Associa- 
tion in Atlantic City May 22 and 23. 
William D. Winter, president Atlantic 
Mutual, New York, will preside at the 
opening session. The legal aspects of 
social security will be dealt with by 
Thomas Watters, Jr., special council Un- 
derwriters Social Security Service, Wash- 
ington. The broker’s message to the 
insurance buyer will be delivered by 
Ralph Morrell, vice-president Davis, 
Dorland & Co., New York. 

At the afternoon session, Monday, 
Arnold Grasse, assistant secretary Home 
of New York, will preside. Boiler and 
machinery insurance will be discussed 
under two headings: for the assured by 
Reginald Fleming, insurance manager 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp., New 
York; for the insurer by James H. Co- 
burn, vice-president Travelers Indem- 
nity. Victor Herd, vice-president Fire 
Association, will talk on recent develop- 
ments in use and occupancy insurance. 
In the evening a dinner session will be 
held at which J. H. Nickell, insurance 
manager Philadelphia Electric Co., will 
preside. The dinner speaker has not yet 
been selected. 

Blanchard’s Question Box 

Tuesday forenoon Ralph H. Blanchard, 
professor of insurance Columbia Univer- 
sity, will preside at a question and an- 
swer session. Mr. Blanchard had assem- 
bled a group of experts on the various 
forms of insurance and these men will 
be prepared to discuss practically any in- 
surance question put to them. A ques- 
tion box will be provided for handing in 
written questions at the meeting. Those 
planning to attend the conference are 
urged to send questions to AMA head- 
quarters in Hotel Claridge in advance 
of the meeting. Those who will assist 
Mr. Blanchard are: 

Bonds—G. W, Crist, Jr., manager New 
York metropolitan department, Fidelity 
& Deposit; Liability and Compensation— 
J. C. L. Bowman, assistant vice-president, 
Liberty Mutual, Boston; Use and Occu- 
pancy and Consequential Losses—C. W. 
Johnson, assistant secretary Insurance 
Co. of North America; Fire—Prentiss B. 
Reed, adjuster, New York; Inland Ma- 
rine—D. C. Bowersock, secretary Provi- 
dence Washington; Group—E. B. Whit- 
taker, assistant actuary Prudential. 

At lunch Alvin E,. Dodd, president 
American Management Association, will 
preside and E. W. Brown, Associated 
Reciprocal Exchanges, New York, will 
speak on reciprocal insurance. In the 
afternoon J. G. Reese, supervisor of in- 
surance and safety Consolidated Gas, 
Light & Electric Power Co., Baltimore, 
will preside and George W. Elliott, Phila- 
delphia, past president National Fire 
Protection Association, will talk on fire 
prevention. Two motion pictures will 
be shown, “The March of Time,” Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, and 
“Approved by Underwriters,” National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Put more business 


fo} sR £0) 08 ail olele) 4-3 d-) 0) ¢- 
sent this organization. 


SINCE 1854 


THE PHOENIX 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Cash Capital, $6,000,000.00 
Surplus to Policyholders, $44,807,872.44 





J. DAVIS EWELL TO APPEAL 





Pres. of Va. Association Has His License 
as Agent Suspended for 90 Days; 
Charged With Misrepresentation 

J. Davis Ewell, vice-president of Gib- 
son, Moore & Sutton, insurance agency, 
and president of Virginia Association of 
Insurance Agents, will appeal from ac- 
tion of the Corporation Commission of 


Richmond which suspended his license 
for ninety days after he had _ been 
charged with misrepresenting policies of 
mutual companies. His attorney an- 
nounces the case will be taken to the 
Supreme Court of Appeals for review. 
Complainant was Guy Bayliss, 
representing Federal Hardware & Im- 
plement Mutuals. Ewell was charged 
with delivering to W. Chester Evans, 
Richmond real estate man, an anony- 
mous legal opinion which Bayliss as- 
serts, grossly misrepresented contracts 
of mutual companies. Furthermore, Bay- 
liss alleged that Ewell, in a letter to 
Evans, transmitting the opinion in ques- 
tion, said that “the same principle em- 
bodied in this decision applies to all 
mutuals, both fire and casualty.” ; 
In its opinion the commission said: 
“This commission is in no way interested 
in the competition war between stock 
and mutual companies, but we are in- 
terested in keeping the writing of all 
insurance on a high and proper plane. 
Any form of insurance which cannot 
succeed on its own merits does not de- 
serve to succeed. It must not seek to 
succeed by pulling down and misrepre- 
senting other forms of insurance.” 





Royal Exchange Appoints 
Beverly for Western Pa. 


The Royal Exchange and Provident 
Fire have appointed William J. Beverly 
as special agent in western Pennsylvania 
with headquarters in the Peoples Bank 
Building at Pittsburgh. Mr. Beverly is 
well qualified to assume his new duties 
because of his broad experience with 
the Royal Exchange Group in the field 
and in the New York office. He has 
many friends in Pennsylvania who will 
be pleased to know of his appointment. 


Over 1,600 Attend Annual 
Home Employes’ Club Show 


More than 1,600 persons attended the 
second annual musical entertainment and 
dance given by the 59 Maiden Lane 
Club, Inc., at the Hotel St. George in 
Brooklyn last Friday evening. This club 
is composed of employes of the Home 
of New York. 

The entertainment, in which 200 em- 
ployes of the Home took part, opened 
with an overture by the club’s symphony 
orchestra. Both the women’s and men’s 
glee clubs sang several selections, and 
there were numerous features by individ- 
uals and groups. The grand finale con- 
sisted of Scottish melodies, which were 
especially adapted for this performance, 
and rendered by the combined glee clubs 
and symphony orchestra. 

George H. Hay was chairman of the 
general committee, which arranged the 
evening’s entertainment. Ernest L. Jan- 
sen is the director of the symphony or- 
chestra; Joseph W. Barrick of the men’s 
glee club; Hattie M. Schneider of the 
women’s glee club, and James Batasian 
of the dance orchestra. 


St. Paul F. & M. Capital 


To Be Made $10,000,000 

The St. Paul Fire & Marine will in- 

crease capital from $4,000,000 to $10,000,- 

000 by changing the par value from $25 

to $62.50 a share with no change in the 
number of shares, 160,000. 











A Correction 

Churchill Smith, assistant manager of 
the Royal-Liverpool Groups in Canada, 
is returning permanently to the head of- 
fice in Liverpool. In last week’s issue 
of The Eastern Underwriter it was 
erroneously printed that H. Forster- 
Smith was returning to Liverpool. 


RICE HEADS VA. FIELD CLyp 





Members Have Improved Balances, Les, 
ened Non-Stock Representation and _ 
Maintained Good-Wil] 

R. Coleman Rice, Phoenix of London 
has been elected president, Stock Fire 
Insurance Field Club of Virginia, gy¢. 
ceeding Francis H. Spencer, Springfiel; 
Fire & Marine. Lawrence P. Frayse, 
New York Underwriters, was elected 
vice-president. Albert C. Word, Loyjs 
E. English, Inc., Richmond, was i. 
elected secretary-treasurer, 


In his annual report Mr. Spencer sais. 
“We have kept the Shen iene 
pretty well in hand and the number oj 
delinquent agencies is small. Further. 
more, we have at all times kept our 
agencies clear of the representation of 
non-stock and non-board companies with 
the exception of one small domestic mu- 
tual which is chartered to write both 
casualty and fire insurance but thus far 
has written but a small volume of fire 
business. It may be necessary to give 
our attention to this one exception jn 
the near future. 

“Our conference committee has 
through the exercise of a discreet co. 
operative spirit, maintained that cordial 
understanding between agents and field. 
men which is essential to the mainte- 
nance of good-will between companies 
and agents. Inland marine, specialty in- 
surance and broadened coverages are 
being cultivated in an effort to keep up 
the premium volume. A number of the 
companies are sending out men qualified 
to instruct agents in writing these cov- 
erages. Many fieldmen are also in- 
structed by their companies to assist 
agents in making insurance _ surveys, 
This is an innovation with great possi- 
sibilities.” 


A. C. Word New Head Of 
Virginia Pond, Blue Goose 


Albert C. Word, vice-president and 
secretary of Louis E, English, Inc., Rich- 
mond, is the new most loyal gander of 
the Virginia Pond of the Blue Goose, 
succeeding John W. Kessler, formerly 
a special for the Virginia Fire & Marine, 
now manager of the insurance depart- 
ment of Brooks & Richardson, Rich- 
mond. Other officers elected at the an- 
nual splash held at the Cavalier Hotel 
at Virginia Beach last week are E. Har- 
vey Stover, Aetna, supervisor of the 
flock; George G. Jefferson, Yorkshire, 
custodian of the goslings; Charles R. 
Hudgins, Rhode Island, keeper of the 
golden goose egg; W. H. Davidson, Fire 
Companies’ Adjustment Bureau, guardian 
of the pond; Frank D. Young, Old Do- 
minion Adjustment Bureau, wielder of 
the goose quill, 








New Bill in Pennsylvania 


To Regulate Commissions 


Senate Bill 560 before the Pennsylvania 
Senate, introduced by Senator M. F. 
Crowe, provides for the regulation of 
fire insurance commissions as a substi- 
tute for his former bill (S. B. 404) which 
aimed at fixing fire commissions at 25% 
throughout the state. The new bill clas- 
sifies agents as general, local, soliciting 
and brokers and provides that each fire 
company shall pay like commissions to 
all its agents of any one class, but does 
not name a commission scale. 





PRESIDENT MINNESOTA ASS'N 


Harry Levant, Eveleth, has been named 
president of the Minnesota Association 
of Insurance Agents to succeed Austin 
B. Caswell, resigned to join the Fire- 
men’s group of Philadelphia as state 
agent. A. A. Hirman, Rochester, was 
named chairman of the executive com- 
mittee to succeed Mr. Levant. Mr. 
Levant and Mr. Hirman will hold their 
new posts until the annual meeting 
the Fall. In accepting the resignation 
of Mr. Caswell, the executive committee 
complimented him on his successful ad- 
ministration as president and wished him 
success in his new field. 
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N. F. P. A. Committee on Hose 
Couplings Offers Recommendations 


The committee on hose couplings and 
nozzles of the National Fire Protection 
Association will present for final adop- 
tion at the annual meeting of the 
N.F.P.A. in Chicago the week of May 8 
recommended good practice for the use 
of hose couplings. These proposals are 
the same as were presented in the pre- 
liminary report of the committee at the 
1938 annual meeting. 

R. W. Hendricks of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories is chairman of the com- 
mittee. Following are the recommenda- 
tions of the committee: 

Recommended Good Practice for Use 
of Standard Small Hose Couplings 

1. That all 1% in. fire hose couplings 
shall have the 1% in. American (National) 
Standard thread. (Male thread 1.990 in. 
outside diameter and nine threads per 
inch.) See pamphlet designated as 
A.S.A. B 33.1-1935 entitled “American 
Standard Hose Coupling Screw Threads. 
For all connections having nominal in- 
side diameters of 4, %, %, 1, 1%, 1%, 
and 2 inches.” 

Note: The above pamphlet may be 
obtained from the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, 29 W. 39th Street, 
New York. The dimensions of the 
coupling threads in the various sizes 
also appear in the N.F.P.A. Hose Man- 
ual, and in other publications. 

2. That all fire hose smaller than 1% 
in., except so-called “booster” or chemi- 
cal engine hose (34 in. and 1 in. sizes), 
shall be either 34 in. or 1 in. in size 
(commonly known as garden hose) with 


Poor’s Reports 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ket outlook by international 
ments, and the failure of industrial ac- 
tivity to improve this year have caused 
stock prices to decline. Insurance stocks, 
however, have receded than other 
types of equities, and despite deprecia- 
tion in the companies’ portfolios, insur- 
ance issues are still quoted well below 
liquidating values. Even though news 
from abroad may continue to unsettle 
market quotations, retention of most in- 
surance stockholdings is suggested. 

“Selected issues acquired at material 
discounts from liquidating values in the 
period ahead should record satisfactory 
gains over the long term. Since a col- 
lapse in corporate earning power, which 
would force serious curtailment of divi- 
dend disbursements, is not expected, in- 
vestment income of insurance companies 
should be well maintained. With money 
rates at record low levels, the liberal 
yields provided by well-secured dividends 
on insurance stocks appear increasingly 
attractive. 

Fire Operating Outlook Favorable 

“Premium volume prospects are favor- 
able on both fire and accessory cover- 
ages. The rise in residential building 
should stimulate fire business, and this 
coverage is expected to remain profitable 
despite the moderate increase in fire 
losses. Expansion in automobile sales 
should increase motor vehicle writings, 
and the improved experience recorded on 
this line in 1938 should continue. The 
improbability that the extraordinary dis- 
asters of last year, including the New 
England hurricane, will be repeated 
strengthens earnings prospects on ma- 
rine, tornado, and related lines. Although 
the over-all underwriting outlook for fire 
companies is relatively favorable, aggre- 
gate underwriting earnings are not ex- 
pected to record significant gains over 
1937 results. Net investment income is 
expected to be well maintained, and 
should approximate the earnings record- 
ed in 1938.” 


less 


EDWIN H. TUCKER DIES 
Edwin H. Tucker, New York insurance 
broker, 135 William Street, who special- 
ized in marine coverage on yachts, died 
Wednesday at age 66 at the New Ro- 


chelle Hospital. His widow survives. 
Mr. Tucker was a well known yachts- 
man. 


develop-- 


¥% in. couplings having threads conform- 
ing to the National Standard as given 
in the above-menttioned A.S.A. B 33.1- 
1935. (Male thread 1-1/16 in. diameter 
with 11% threads per inch.) 

3. That all so-called “booster” or 
chemical engine hose for fire depart- 
ment service shall be either 34 in. or 
1 in. in size with 34 in. couplings having 
the % in. chemical engine thread speci- 
fied in A.S.A. B 33.1-1935. (Male thread 
1.375 in. diameter with eight threads per 
inch.) 

4. That the tips of all 2% in. shut-off 
nozzles and play pipes shall have the 
Y% in. American (National) Standard 
thread. If the shut-off nozzle involves 
a play pipe and a detachable shut-off 
portion, the male thread of the play 
pipe shall also have this 1% in. thread. 

5. That the tips of all 1% in. shut-off 
nozzles and play pipes shall have the 1% 
in. American (National) Standard thread. 
If the shut-off nozzle involves a play 
pipe and a detachable shut-off portion, 
the male thread of the play pipé shall 
also have this 1% in. thread. 

6. That the nozzles on all so-called 
“booster” or chemical engine hose for 
fire department service shall have their 
tips threaded to permit extension of 
hose lines by means of garden hose, i.e. 
the tip thread shall be the %4 in. Ameri- 


can (National) Standard male thread 
(1-1/16 in. diameter with 11% threads 
per inch in accordance with A.S.A. w 


33.1-1935.) 


A. H. Stafford State Agent 


For London Assurance Group 


Appointment of Alfred H. Stafford as 
state agent for Connecticut and Rhode 
Island has been announced by Everett 
W. Nourse, U. S. manager of the Lon- 
don Assurance Group. Mr. Stafford will 
temporarily share offices with Frank E. 
Walls, veteran New England fieldman for 
the London, at 141 Milk Street, Boston. 

For the past six years a field repre- 
sentative of the Excelsior Insurance Co., 
Mr. Stafford is well known throughout 
lower New England. He is a graduate 
of Harvard University, class of 1926, and 
was with several leading brokerage 
houses in Boston before coming into the 
insurance field. The new appointee will 
service all agencies of the London As- 
surance, Manhattan Fire & Marine and 
Union Fire, Accident & General in Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island with the ex- 
ception of offices in the western Con- 
necticut field which will continue under 
supervision of New York suburban Spe- 
cial Agent Charles J. Penna. 


25 YEARS WITH AMERICAN 

Frank K. Mitchell, assistant secretary 
of the American of Newark, next Mon- 
day will celebrate the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his connection with the com- 
pany. Before joining the American as 
manager of the improved risk department 
he had had about twelve years’ experi- 
ence in that class of work, He was an 
engineer with the New England Bureau 
of United Inspection from 1902 to 1910 
and then with the engineering depart- 
ment of the Continental for four years. 
He was elected assistant secretary of the 





American in 1920. 


ATLANTIC OFFERS 


a comprehensive 
Insurance Service 





After 97 years as a leader in the 
marine insurance world, Atlantic today offers brokers 
complete facilities on property insurance. Atlantic insur- 


ance includes: 


Fire « Automobile « Yacht + Registered Mail 
Jewelry-Fur Floaters + Other Personal Property 


Domestic Transportation + Commercial Floaters 


We believe Atlantic’s complete line should mean more 
business for brokers. Every Atlantic policy offers your 
clients unquestioned security and prompt, ungrudging 


adjustments. 








A NON. ASSESSABLE 
PROFIT PARTICIPATING 


Baltimore + Boston - 


ATLANTY 


Chicago - 
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Chartered 1842 


“nsunance SOM MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


COMPANY 4 é Atlantic Building. 49 WALL STREET, New York 


Cleveland Newark Philadelphia 
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WILLIAM E. MYERS PROMOTED 
Appointed Secretary of Commercial 
Union Group in Charge of Al] 
Risks and Inland Marine 
F. W. Koeckert, United States mana- 
ger of the Commercial Union Group 
announces the appointment of Willian 
E. Myers as secretary in charge of the 
all risks and inland marine department 
effective May 1. 
Mr. Myers began his insurance career 
with the all risks and inland marine gen. 
eral agency of W. B. Brandt & Co, Hp 
has occupied various important positions 
in the Commercial Union organization 
for several years. This promotion jg jp 
line with the policy of the Commercial 
Union Group to advance deserving men 
within the organization. : 


New York City Pond Hears 
Knowlan, McKeel and Fell 


Three high-ranking Grand Nest officers 
of the Honorable Order of the Blue 
Goose were guest speakers at the dinner 
meeting of the New York City Pond 
on Wednesday evening at the Down 
Town Club in Newark. They were Jo- 
seph R. Knowlan of Philadelphia, grand 
supervisor of the flock; Ben S. McKeel 
of New York, grand custodian of the gos. 
lings, and Paul Fell of Philadelphia, dep- 
uty most loyal grand gander. Mr. Me- 
Keel in his talk urged better and clearer 
understanding of the three cardinal prin- 
ciples and objectives of the Blue Goose, 
which are character, charity and fellow- 
ship. Messrs. Knowlan and Fell asked 
for the full cooperation of the New York 
Pond with the Penn Pond in making the 
1940 grand nest meeting in Philadelphia 
a success. 

It was announced that present mem- 
bership in the New York Pond is 310, 
The dinner meeting closed with a talk 
on the European situation by Major 
James Sawders, well known lecturer. 





Va. Countersignature Law 


Argument on motion for an injunction 
restraining enforcement of the Virginia 
countersignature law scheduled to be 
heard April 26 before a three-judge Fed- 
eral court at Richmond was continued 
this week until May 4. The hearing 
on that date will be held at Alexandria. 
It was stated that lawyers on both sides 
desired more time in which to prepare 
briefs. Meanwhile a temporary restrain- 
ing order obtained several months ago 
bars enforcement of the act. 


CLARENCE HATCH RETIRING 

Clarence Hatch, retiring from _ the 
Michigan Mutual Liability after twenty- 
four years’ service, was given a dinner 
by his associates in the Detroit A. C. 
Mr. Hatch was elected third vice-presi- 
dent of the company in 1924. 


FRANZ WITH O’HANLON REPORTS 

Silas R. Franz, vice-president and di- 
rector of Service Review, Inc., inspection 
agency with executive offices in New 
York City, resigned this week to join 
O’Hanlon Reports, also an_ inspection 
agency. 
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Meserole Companies 
Moving to 12 Gold St. 


TO OCCUPY ENTIRE BUILDING 





Six-Story Structure Has Been Com- 
on *4 Modernized; Moving Will 
be Completed by Monday 





This afternoon the Meserole com- 


panies—which include the Bankers & 
Shippers, Pacific Fire and Jersey Insur- 
ance Co. of New York—will start mov- 
ing from their present headquarters at 
95 Maiden Lane to their new six-story 
home office building at 12 Gold Street, 
southeast corner of Gold and 
Platt Streets. The moving will be com- 
pleted by Monday. This building, for- 
ners occupied by the Yorkshire group 
and some other insurance offices, was 
purchased by the Meserole companies 
and has been completely modernized. 
Ground floor windows have been en- 
larged to give more light, and through- 
out the building the electric lighting 
system is equipped with “daylight” bulbs 
and reflectors. All walls are painted a 
soft green shade, producing an attractive 
effect. 

Executive offices will be located on the 
sixth floor for the following: President 
C. V. Meserole, Vice- Presidents L. R. 
Bowden, H. B. Lamy, Jr., and A. E. 
Heacock, Secretary R. Cholmeley-Jones, 
Assistant Secretary C. R. Keep, General 
Adjuster E. F. Hall and H. B. Forman, 
assistant to the president. The directors’ 
room is also on this floor. 

On the fifth floor Secretary A. R. 
Matthews will have his office and the 
balance of the floor will be occupied by 
the general accounting department. The 
fourth floor will house the auditing, sta- 
tistical and tabulating departments with 
Assistant Secretary E. G. Crapser in 
charge. 

Secretary S. G. Amerman, in charge 

the Southern and Middle departments, 
jet Assistant Secretary E. H. Ulrich, in 


on the 


charge of the Eastern and Canadian 
fields, have their offices on the third 
floor, with Secretary R. S. Oéellers of ; 


the Western department and B. : 
Callan, head of the automobile loss de- 
partment, on the second floor. 

The grade floor will be under the gen- 
eral supervision of Vice-President L. P. 
Tremaine and will house the metropoli- 
tan department, under the eg managers 
N.S. Schroeder and John G. Getty, the 
inland marine department under W. 
Lugenbuhl, and the countrywide broker- 
age department under W. L. James. The 
supply department will be located in the 
basement. 





SPRINGFIELD 99 YEARS OLD 





Since Company Was Organized in 1849 
It Has Paid Losses Amounting to 
More Than $203,500,000 
The Springfield Fire & Marine reached 
its ninetieth anniversary April 24. It 
was on that day in 1849 that the com- 
pany was incorporated for a term of 
twenty years by a special act of the 
Massachusetts legislature, for the pur- 
pose of insuring against fire and mari- 
time losses. The act stated that the 
corporation might hold any estate, both 


teal and personal, for the use of the 
company, provided that the real estate 
should not exceed $15,000 in value unless 


taken for debt or held as collateral; that 
the capital stock of the company should 
be $150,000 divided into 1,500 equal 
shares, and that the company might is- 
sue policies as soon as $50,000 of the 
capital was paid, no one risk to exceed 
10% of the total capital received. 

he original board of directors con- 
sisted of Chester W. Chapin, Marvin 
hapin, Edmund Freeman, Daniel L. 
arris, Waitstill Hastings, Andrew 
Huntington, John L. King, Jacob V. 
Merrick, Albert Morgan and Edward 
Southworth, Edmund Freeman was chos- 
en the first president of the company 
and Abel Chapin clerk of the board of 
directors, 

The Springfield Fire & Marine has 


grown steadily from its humble begin- 
ning passing through many conflagra- 
tions and depressions but constantly 
spreading its underwriting activities 
throughout every state and into many 
foreign countries, until today it is one 
of the leading underw riting organizations 
in the country, writing fire and allied 
lines, automobile and inland transporta- 
tion coverages. During its existence it 
has paid losses amounting to more than 


$203,500,000. 





W. J. TROY MOVES OFFICE 

W. J. (Joe) Troy, well known inde- 
pendent adjuster serving fire insurance 
companies in western New York State 
for over twenty years, has moved his 
office from Graves Street to the Termi- 
nal Building in Rochester, N. Y. 


FAIR LOSS NOT OVER $7,500 





First Estimate of $1,000,000 Damage at 
Glass Center Threw Scare Into 
Insurance District 
New York fire insurance underwriters 
received a real fright Monday morning 
when they read in the daily press that 
fire in the soaring glass brick tower of 
one of the buildings in the Glass Center 
at the New York World’s Fair on Sun- 
day night had caused damage estimated 
at $1,000,000. If the loss had been that 
large it would have been the first time 
in years that a world’s fair fire loss had 

caused such extensive damage. 

Close study of the damage done by 
fire insurance experts and others led to 
an authoritative estimate that the fire 
loss would not exceed $7,500 under a 
builder’s risk form and that it would be 


repaired by Sunday in time for the 
opening of the exposition. Harold Hyer, 
insurance director of the fair, praised 
especially the magnificent job done by 
the New York City firemen attached to 
the fair in extinguishing the fire and 
overhauling the damaged parts. These 
firemen, especially trained to handle fires 
at the fair grounds so that there will 
be a minimum of interruption of con- 
tinuity of exhibits, within a short time 
had the fire under control and repaii 
work started. 

In Mr. Hyer’s opinion the excellent 
fire protection for the World’s Fair is 
practically a guarantee against any con- 
flagration. He points to the excellent 
water supply, the fine and ample equip- 
ment, the efficient personnel and the 
extensive alarm system, which combine 
to safeguard life and property against 
fire hazards. 
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Water Damage Insurance Offers 
New Field for Premium Income 


Water damage insurance is a field of 
protection which has as yet been little 
developed by producers for fire insur 
ance companies. For that reason and in 
order to present a complete picture of 
the sales opportunities existing, the 
Home of New York has published in 
“News From Home,” house organ of the 
company, an excellent description of 
what this insurance covers and how it 
can be solicited and underwritten. The 
article follows: 

The water damage policy has been re- 
vised and improved, and “Form E” by 
which the new issue is known, was made 
effective as of November 15 last. It con- 
tains features not specifically 
mentioned in previous policies of that 
series, and in order to avoid discrimina- 
tion between present and future policy- 
holders, the company has decided to ad- 
just claims arising under existing water 
damage contracts in accordance with the 
terms and conditions of the liberalized 
policy. The coverage now includes en- 
tire heating system as well as air-con- 
ditioning installations, show windows, 
transoms and ventilators. The word “de- 
fective” has been substituted for “broken” 
in connection with doors and windows. 


several 


Few Companies Handle This Coverage 


This is an opportune time to again call 
attention to this particular form of in- 
surance, little known to the public and 
not entirely familiar to most insurance 
men. We are one of the very few com- 
panies which have entered into the field 


of the specific water damage contract. 
As a matter of fact, there have never 
been more than six companies writing it 
and for the past ten years practically all 
this type of coverage has been written 
by only four companies and _ their 
affiliates. 

Water damage insurance has received 
comparatively little publicity. On oc- 
casion you may read of a water main 
bursting or the collapse of a roof tank 
doing considerable damage, but generally 
speaking, we must look to the agents 
or company representatives for help in 
making the insuring public water dam- 
age-conscious. It is a form of insurance, 
something comparatively new and un- 
known, that will interest many of your 
clients if you will only bring: the subject 
to their attention. 

There are unlimited opportunities for 
developing this class of coverage. More- 
over, the field of competition is limited. 
All classes of risks are prospects, among 
them being manufacturing risks, public 
building, clubs, better class hotel, depart- 
ment stores, retail stores, wholesale es- 
tablishments, owners and tenants of pri- 
vate dwellings and apartment houses. All 
propositions, however, are not desirable. 
This is natural in any form of insurance. 
For that reason the fieldman of the com- 
pany must inspect each risk before ac- 
cepting liability. Such inspections very 
often work to the advantage of the as- 
sured whether the insurance is ultimately 
taken or not, as it frequently happens 
that the inspector will point out some 
undesirable feature that should be cor- 
rected and thus possible save the assured 
from a loss. 

Policy Conditions 
The revised water damage policy pro- 


tects the assured against loss to the 
building or its contents from the acci- 
dental discharge, leakage or overflow of 
water or steam from the following 
sources: 
1. Plumbing system (not including any sprin- 
kler system). 


2. Plumbing tanks (for the storage of water 
for the supply of the plumbing system). 

3. Heating system. 

4. Elevator tanks and cylinders. 

5. Stand pipes for fire hose. 

6. Industrial or domestic appliances. 

7. Refrigerating or air-conditioning systems. 

8. Rain or snow admitted directly to the 


interior of the building through defective 
roofs, leaders or spouting or by open or 
defective doors, windows, show windows, 
skylights, transoms or ventilators. 

For an additional premium it is pos- 
sible to extend the policy to cover dam- 
age by water caused by: 

(a) Breakage of or leakage from underground 

water supply mains or fire hydrants. 

(b 


Aircraft or aircraft equipment and/or ob- 
jects falling therefrom; or 
(c) Direct loss from leakage of any_refrig- 
erant of refrigerating or air-conditioning 
system. 
Hazards Not Covered 
The policy specifically excludes 
caused directly or indirectly by: 
(a) seepage or influx of water through build- 
ing walls or foundations; or 
(b) floods, inundation or backing up of sew- 
ers; or. : 
(c) fire, windstorm, hurricane, earthquake or 
explosion. 
We believe it might be helpful if we 
discuss more fully some of the cover- 
ages afforded under the policy. 


~ 


loss 


Plumbing System and Tanks 

This includes all pipes, fixtures, sinks, 
bath tubs, wash basins, lavatories, air- 
conditioning systems and roof tanks. 
No plumbing system can be guaranteed 
not to give trouble at some time or 
other. Even new equipments are ofttimes 
found to have been installed in a faulty 
manner, but not until a leak or break has 
occurred which causes considerable dam- 
age. Needless to say, when the plumb- 
ing becomes old the probability of burst- 
ing pipes or leaking connections is even 
greater. Freezing of water pipes is one 
of the main causes of losses, particularly 


over week-ends when building are yp. 
occupied—the heat is maintained at low 
temperature and windows are carelessly 
left open. Overflowing of basins ang 
sinks from stopped-up drains results jp 
many a loss. The collapse of a roof 
tank can cause considerable damage, |t 
is important to mention here that the 
physical damage caused by the collapse 
or fall of a plumbing supply tank is also 
covered; such loss or damage being con- 
sidered as incidental to and a part of the 
damage caused by the water. 

Heating System 

Well installed and cared for heating 
plants often develop leaks or even breaks 
in piping. Valve packings may not have 
been changed when they were worn out 
and slow leaks will cause considerable 
damage on floors below. 

Many losses have occurred from appli- 
ances used in dwellings and in manv- 
facturing operations, such as vats, steam 
pressing machines, washing machines, 
steam tables, coffee urns, photographic 
developing tanks, etc. 

Refrigerating and air-conditioning sys- 
tems as covered in the policy include 
all piping connected therewith at the 
location insured, While the policy spe- 
cifically insures against loss from water 
or steam, it may be extended for an 
additional consideration to cover direct 
loss from any refrigerant, whatever it 
might be. Air-conditioning systems have 
become more popular in the past few 
years. Considerable water passes through 
the unit and several losses have already 
been reported due to clogged drains or 
inadequate drainage system for the 
amount of water involved. 

Rain or Snow 

We are reasonably safe in saying that 
defective roofs and leaders are the cause 
of the majority of water damage losses 
Very little attention is paid to the roof 
or its gutter as long as it causes no 
trouble, but eventually some heavy or 
driving rainstorm will find a weak spot, 
most likely some place where the flash- 


(Continued on Page 25) 




















Offective April 12, 1939, the name of 


NORTH STAR INSURANCE COMPANY 


has been changed to 


NORTH 


REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
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200 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Court Rules on Question of Time 
Of Fire Found After Risk Expired 


Action was brought on a ship re- 
nairer’s liability policy for one year from 
Vovember 22, 1933, to noon, November 
» 1934, for damages caused by a fire 
jiscovered about 7 a.m. on the morning 
of November 23, 1934, ina tug where 
jour of the insured ship repairer’s men 
had been working on November 22 from 
9-3) am. to noon and from 12:45 p.m. 
to 4 p.m. when_ they:stopped work for 
the day. The insured had settled an 
ction By the tug owner with the insur- 
ince company’s consent. But the com- 
vany disclaimed liability under the policy. 
Therefore this action was brought. 
The job the insured’s employes were 
yorking on was renewing broken stay- 
bolts and caulking around the boiler. In 
order to remove the staybolts, the men 
wed acetylene torches. Insured argued 
that the probabilities were (1) that the 
‘re, which was “a smouldering fire on a 
shelf on the starboard side of the boiler 
room” was caused by a spark omitted 
yhile burning a staybolt on the outside 
{§ the boiler and (2) that the spark 
lodged on the shelf before 12 noon dur- 
ing the time that the insured’s burners 
vere working on the outside of the 
boiler. 

One of the burners testified he saw no 
fre and smelled no smoke when he quit 


at noon time on November 22 nor be- 
tween 12 noon and 4 p.m. 

The Federal District Court for South- 
ern New York, Heipenhausen Bros. v. 
Continental of New York, 25 F. Supp. 
1010, said that left a period of fifteen 
hours between the time the insured’s 
employes left the tug until the fire was 
discovered. The period between the ter- 
mination of the policy sued on and the 
discovery of the fire was about nineteen 
hours. The court said it was mere spec- 
ulation to assert that the fire was caused 
by the use of the acetylene burners and 
even more so to conclude that the fire 
must have occurred before noon on No- 
vember 22, 1934; that, in fact, the weight 
of the evidence was against any such 
conclusion. 

On the one hand the court found an 
asserted claim of probabilities, and on the 
other direct evidence that no fire was in 
existence after two thorough examina- 
tions made four hours after the policy 
had expired for the sole purpose of de- 
termining that fact. The burden was 
held to rest on the insured to show by 
a fair preponderance of the evidence that 
the fire started while the policy was in 
force, before 12 o’clock noon on Novem- 
ber 22. 1934, and this it had failed to do. 
The libel was accordingly dismissed. 





Water Damage 
(Continued from Page 24) 


ng has pulled away. Then again, you 
ave the necessity of always keeping 
the leaders and spouts free from accumu- 
ation of paper and debris in order to 
take off a heavy rain before it has an 
portunity to accumulate on the roof 
r run over and behind the flashing. 
Open or defective windows, skylights, 
transoms and ventilators are frequent 
sources of loss. 

Water mains and fire hydrants.—While 
losses from this source are rather infre- 
juent, nevertheless it is one of the most 
serious hazards and can cause tremen- 
lous losses to those so unfortunate as to 
be affected. In the larger cities these 
are of frequent occurrence, due to the 
high water pressure and old pipes. The 
policy does not cover this hazard unless 
specifically endorsed at a comparatively 
small additional cost. It should be con- 
sidered a necessity by those assureds 
ccupying the ground and_ basement 
floors, 


Rules and Rates 


The water damage manual issued by 
the company contains all the necessary 
normation for rating purposes. A base 
rate is determined by: (a) nature of oc- 
tupancy; (b) portion occupied by appli- 
tant; (c) sole or multiple tenant occu- 
pancy; (d) fireproof or ordinary con- 
tructed floors; (e) watchman and clock 
service, 
Coinsurance credits are then applied 
wth further reductions if a deductible 
‘iause is made a part of. the policy. 
The method for rating water damage 
lay easily be understood after spending 
‘little time on the manual. The mini- 
ium premium for a one-year policy 
3g 

Legal Liability Form 
This is one of the most popular forms 
‘t water damage insurance written. 
suilding owners carry legal liability in- 
‘lrance and quite often tenants in a 
multiple occupancy risk will carry it. It 
* Msurance that covers the assured’s 
‘egal liability for loss or damage to 
HToperty of others as defined or imposed 
y law. Should a claim be made or a 
‘ut brought against the insured by those 
“hose property was damaged, the form 
‘quires that the company at its own 
‘pense, defend such suit in the name 
: the insured, and pay the amount of 
ty judgment rendered against the in- 


sured, not to exceed the amount of legal 
liability insurance. 


Assumed Liability Form 


This form covers on the property of 
others, for which the assured has as- 
sumed liability or may elect to assume 
liability. This insurance is carried by 
cold storage and general storage ware- 
houses who assume responsibility for loss 
or damage to those storing on the prem- 
ises. It is also carried by owners of 
buildings who lease or rent to tenants 
with the understanding that they will 
reimburse them for any loss by water. 
This form should be looked upon with 
favor by those building owners who have 
desirable tenants and prefer to keep 
them satisfied by agreeing to pay for any 
damage by water. 

It is also possible to write water dam- 
age insurance covering use and occu- 
pancy—profits and commissions—rents— 
and in fact, any form that may be writ- 
ten under a fire policy. Very often, 
the business of an assured involves sev- 
eral locations, sometimes in different 
cities. If desired, a reporting form of 
policy may be written similar to the 
forms and rules applying to fire insur- 
ance, 


BOWLES ZONE 2 MANAGER 

Jess G. Read of Oklahoma, secretary 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, announces the se- 
lection of George A. Bowles, Commis- 
sioner of Virginia, as manager of Zone 
No, 2, in company examinations, as the 
result of a ballot conducted by mail. 
Mr. Bowles will serve in this capacity 
until the annual meeting in June. 


You back your sales 
efforts with adequate 
facilities when you be- 
come an agent for this 
company. Write. 


THE PHOENIX 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
$6,000,000.00 
$44,807,872.44 
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Surplus to Policyholders, 
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the traditions of more 
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and policyholders in every 
part of the world. 
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Brokers’ Forum on Problem of 
Return Commissions by Producers 


small a part of the 
premium has actually been earned by 


The Insurance Brokers Association of 
New York has arranged two forum meet- 
ings to be held at the offices of the asso- 
ciation at 90 John Street. On May 8 
John T. Pettitt of Dunleavy, Cleaves & 
Burnham, Inc., will discuss the question 
of costs in handling small accounts and 
on June 12 Julian Lucas of Davis, Dor- 
land & Co. will speak on revising the 
standard fire policy. These meetings are 
held at 5:15 p.m. 

At a forum meeting earlier this month 
the matter of return of commissions was 
considered and the Insurance Broker- 
Age reports the meeting in part as fol- 
lows: 

Perhaps the oldest problem remaining 
unsolved by the Insurance Brokers Asso- 
ciation is to reach some general conclu- 
sions regarding the payment of return 
premiums—either gross or net. The 
courts have rendered decisions on specific 
cases until certain well-defined 
ples are rather clear. It still remains 
possible, however, for two lawyers work- 
ing independently of each other to ex- 
plore the subject and to reach contrary 
opinions in a general report on the 
subject. 

So far it would seem that the courts 
have granted that a broker has earned 
his commission when he has placed the 
business, collected the premium and paid 
it to the company. Courts have gone 
far beyond this basic principle, however, 
when they say practically that the broker 
has earned his commission when he has 
had an order for insurance and then 
explored the market. 


Question of Faith is Involved 


It is a fair statement to make, there- 
fore, that if a broker acts in good faith 
he is entitled to his commission re- 


princi-- 


gardless of how 


the company. Of course, if the broker 
has induced his client to cancel the 
policies direct in order that he may pro- 
cure new commissions by placing the 
same lines with new companies, then his 
bad faith should limit his commissions 
to a percentage of the earned premium. 
The difficulty over return commissions 
comes in situations where either: 
the insured changes to a new broker 
during the term of the policy, 
2. the insured goes out of business, 
3. the company becomes dissatisfied 


with the experience on the risk 
and cancels, or 
4. there is a rate reduction either 


brought about by the work of the 
broker specifically or by a general 
class reduction. 

Most brokers will agree that it is dis- 
tinctly against public oa to return 
commissions on work well done. It is 
almost contrary to human nature to ex- 
pect the same effort in bringing about 
rate reductions for your customers if 
you are going to be penalized for doing 
the work. 

When legal cases arise over the sub- 
ject of return commissions, the court is 
interested to know, “What is the cus- 
tom of the business”—if that customs 
seems fair and equitable, then the case 
is usually decided in accordance with 
business practice. If the brokers could 
once establish a fair code on this sub- 
ject and have it followed for a year, 
then interpretations of the law would 
soon follow the code. 

The time lost bv brokers, companies 
and agents over the subject could be 
minimized and as far as brokers go, time 
taken from productive work, from taking 
care of their clients, is time lost indeed. 





N. J. WOMEN HEARD GODSHALL 


The Insurance Women of New Jersey 
held a meeting last Thursday evening 
at the Robert Treat Hotel in Newark. 
Harry L. Godshall of Atlantic City, past- 
president of the New Jersey Association 
of Underwriters and now chairman of 
its legislative committee, gave an in- 
teresting talk on present insurance legis- 
lation. The women’s group will hold a 
card party and fashion show at the Rob- 
ert Treat on Friday, May 5. 


SPENCERPORT AGENCIES MERGE 

The agency assets and good-will of H. 
C. Brainard & Co. of Spencerport, N. Y., 
have been purchased by the Austin & 
Formire agency of the same community. 
As a result of the consolidation the 
Austin & Formire agency will represent 
the Great American, Franklin, Hartford 
Fire, Liverpool & London & Globe, Na- 
tional Liberty, National Union and Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity. 


HEADS BROKERAGE OFFICE 

Frank A. Hughes, who has been in in- 
surance in New York for over twenty- 
five years, was this week elected presi- 
dent of B. N. Exton & Co., insurance 
brokers at 116 John Street. Other offi- 
cers of the firm were re-elected. Mr. 
Hughes has been with this organization 
about a quarter-century and_ before 
that served with the Home. 











SOLICITING WITHOUT LICENSE 
Harry D. Oransky was found guilty 
last week of violating Section 143 of the 
insurance law in transacting business as 
a broker without having been duly 
licensed. This action was brought by 
Superintendent of Insurance Louis H. 
Pink. Sentence will be imposed on 
April 28. 





NEW COLORADO COMMISSIONER 

Luke J. Kavanaugh, deputy attorney- 
general of Colorado, has been appointed 
insurance commissioner, succeeding to 
the post left vacant by Jackson Coch- 
rane. 


HARTFORD 
NORTH AMERI 


COMPLETE 
FACILITIES 


Service Since 1894 


Program Committee For 

Agents’ National Ass’n 
CHARLES F. LISCOMB CHAIRMAN 
Duffus, Gittinger, Welsh and White Also 


to Serve; Will Assist in Arranging 
Boston Convention 





Charles F. Liscomb of Duluth, Minn., 
former president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, has ac- 
cepted chairmanship of a newly created 
program committee, to assist the offi- 
cers and headquarters staff in arranging 
programs for the annual and mid-year 


conventions of the organization. Mem- 
bers of the committee are Roy A. Duf- 
fus, Rochester, N. Y.; Frank C. Git- 
tinger, San Antonio, Texas; William P. 
Welsh, Pasadena, Calif., and Alpheus B. 
White, Keene, 

Decision to appoint such a committee 
was reached by the executive committee 
at its recent meeting at Hollywood, Fla. 
Recent programs of the meetings have 
reached a new high level in interest and 
practical building business aids. There- 
fore it was decided that, not only to 
maintain the present high standards, but 
to make each succeeding meeting of yet 
more benefit, a program committee, com- 
posed of men of wide experience and 
sound ideas, would facilitate preparation 
of the programs. 


Clearing House for Suggestions 


The National Association headquar- 
ters in New York will act as a clearing 
house for suggestions of members of 
the committee, and construct programs 
based on them. They will assist in ar- 
ranging the program for the Boston 
meeting in the Fall, and have been asked 
to submit suggestions for the regular 
convention sessions as well as for the 
several group meetings. 

It is expected that at Boston, and suc- 
ceeding conventions, members of the 
program committee will hold meetings 
so as to coordinate their thoughts in 
relation to convention programs. Chair- 
man Liscomb has occupied every official 
position in the Duluth, Minnesota and 
National Associations, and is deeply in- 
terested in convention programs, 

Mr. Duffus, immediate past president 
of the Underwriters Board of Roches- 
ter, and now a director of the New York 
State Association, is a gifted speaker 
with many ideas. Mr. Gittinger, past 
president of the San Antonio Insurance 
Exchange and _ vice-president of the 
Texas Association, has been particularly 
active and successful in forwarding the 
contacts between agents’ and _ credit 
men’s organizations, and has forward- 
looking ideas in regard to association 
activities. 

Mr. Welsh, one of the leaders in the 
California Association, has served it both 
as president and as national councillor. 
Mr. White, one of the best known 
agents in the New England territory. is 
national councillor for New Hampshire, 
and former president of the New Hamp- 
shire Association. 


VALUED POLICY BILL KILLED 


The Maine legislature has killed the 
bill to provide for valued fire insurance 





policies. This measure was stronely op- 
posed by Maine insurance agents and 
companies. 


FIREMAN SF 
FIRE FRANKLIN 


EXPERIENCE 
CO-OPERATION 


O’GORMAN & YOUNG, Inc. 
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NEWARK, N. J. 
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LOUISIANA AGENTS MEET 





Resolution Expresses Full Confidence of 
Society in National Ass’n; Elect 
. W. Brown President 

O. Wharton Brown of Monroe was 
elected president of the Louisiana In- 
surance Society at its twentieth annual 
convention at Lake Charles April 19 to 
21, succeeding Albert M. Dreyfuss of 
Shreveport. The total registration of 
306 was unusually favorable and _ the 
meeting was described as one of the 

est on record. Outstanding among the 
actions were resolutions expressing the 
full confidence of the society in the Na- 
tional. Association of Insurance Agents 
and pledging support of the agents to 
the Louisiana-Mississippi Committee in 
their efforts to have repealed the law 
which makes inoperative the coinsur- 
ance clause on values of less than 
$25,000. 

The resolution to the National Asso- 
ciation stated “The National Association, 
its president and executive committee 
has the full confidence of our society. 
We reiterate our hearty approval of the 
manner in which the problems are being 
met and express our continued whole- 
hearted cooperation.” 

Other officers elected include Charles 
P. Gould of New Orleans, vice-president 
and ex-officio chairman of the executive 
committee, and David W. Thomas, 
Baton Rouge, secretary-treasurer, who 
succeeded ,Carroll S. Mayer of Baton 
Rouge, who had had the post for the 
last eight years but asked to be re- 
lieved. Mr. Dreyfuss and Leonard M. 
Wise, New Orleans, were added té the 
executive committee; Alvin S. Hahn, 
Winnfield and George Nicol, Ruston, 
were re-elected, and B. N. Sweeney, 
Rayne and Justin R. Querbes, Shreve- 
port, are holdover members. Matt G. 
Smith of Baton Rouge was continued 
as national councillor. The executive 
committee reappointed R. Lea McClel- 
land as business manager. 





Class 1 St. Louis Agents 
To Hold Own Meetings 


For the purpose of developing and 
promoting harmonious and ethical busi- 
ness relationship between themselves 
and between their group and other pro- 
duction forces in the insurance business 
in St. Louis, the Class 1 Commission 
Compensated Agents of St. Louis who 
are members of the Insurance Board of 
St. Louis have decided to meet from 
time to time as a group to discuss mat- 
ters of common interest. 

A committee of five Class 1 agents is 
to be appointed by John J. O’Toole, 
president of the Insurance Board of St. 
Louis, will be designated as the wellere 
committee of Class 1 Agents. Carl S 
Lawton, president of Lawton- Byrne- 
Bruner Insurance Agency, will be chair- 
man of the welfare committee. Others 
who have been appointed to the com- 
mittee are Charles Morrill of W. 
Markham & Co.; Joseph F. Hickey of 
the Mercantile Insurance Co., and Rob- 
ert J. O’Brien, who heads his own 
agency. President O’Toole will be at 
ex-officio member of the committee. 
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PRODUCERS— This Will Concern You 


Insurance Plays a Vital Part In Improving Safety In Aviation, Whether 
Military, Commercial or Private Flying 


By Henry N. Beers 


Underwriter, U. S. Aviation Underwriters, Inc. 


No matter how remote the thought 
may be to you at present, there is more 
than an even chance that you yourself, 
and more directly your husky sons and 
nephews will be intimately concerned 
with the results of certain spectacular 
but essentially remote goings on now 
taking place behind high closely 
patrolled wire fences, or at heights that 


and 


render them meaningless should you 
happen to catch the flash of a metal 
wing in the sky. 

Young Eddie, for example, a couple of 
vears hence is polishing off his period of 
active duty with his Air Reserve Unit, 
and, being a keen, well coordinated 


youngster, does a beautiful job of han- 
dling the twin-engined fighter he might 
called on to operate with 
erim nicety and skill. Should this day 
come he knows that in a tight spot he 
can push slightly further forward the 
two small levers cupped in his left hand 
and unleash more horsepower than 1s 
developed by the locomotive that used to 
pull your 5:15. To reach the objective, 
to attack, to elude pursuit and return 
safely to the base—the odds are with 
the fast ship when the greatest hazard 
is enemy gunfire, and if your Eddie 
should ever have such a job to do, you 
will bless the thoughtful persons who 
designed and built those extra miles per 
hour into his plane, 


The Warning Red Light 


Eddie himself, if he stopped to think 
about it, would feel the same way, but 
at the moment all is peaceful and serene 
and he is viewing with deep satisfaction 
the nice alignment of the planes in his 
formation—the little group strung out 
in echelon at easy intervals—and he is 
keenly appreciative of the stability and 
easy response of his powerful stubby- 
winged fighter in the rough air. The 
Summer countryside below calls such of 
his attention as is not focused on holding 
the loose formation, and all the more 
jarring and unpleasant, therefore, is the 
realization that a small but intensely 
bright red light is lit on his instrument 
panel. 

A flick of the tell-tale indicator switch 
shows him that a certain two of the 
engine instruments, right-hand side, will 
give readings either below or above the 
sale operating range—directing his at- 
tention to the difficulty in one-tenth of 
the time it would take him to scan each 
of his instruments individually. Oil 
Pressure is low, and oil outlet tempera- 
ture high, and plenty high. The special 
cushioners of his engine mounts absorb 
a lot of vibration before transmitting it 
to the structure of the plane, so even 
before he detects a definite roughness 
in his starboard engine an instrument 
has been registering excess vibration. 

Luckily for you no one will have a 
chance to snap a candid shot of your 
Eddie’s face as he starts his approach 
for a landing, since the tense expression 
might be rather disturbing to you as a 
loving relative. Not that he doesn’t have 
the situation as well under control as 
any young man with his hands full of 
juggernaut, but there is a lot of kinetic 


one day be 


energy to be dissipated as gently as pos- 


sible before he and his ship come to a 
full stop. 


Emergency Landing Aids 


He has not slipped up, however, since 
some thoughtful person has enabled him 
with a few simple movements to make 
the necessary adjustments to prepare the 
high-speed plane for an emergency land- 


ing—a task that would put the one- 
armed paper hanger to shame if each 


step had to be made individually. As 
he dropped from formation, the flip of a 
convenient starboard emergency switch 


gency conditions and without diverting 
a fraction of Eddie’s attention from the 
main job at hand—the final approach 
and the landing. 


Overcoming Loss of Altitude 


Things look pretty good to you at this 
point, and your appreciation of the 
thoughtful people who worked out the 
gadget Eddie set in motion by that quick 
yank on a lever has increased beyond 
all bounds. You feel that Uncle Sam 
has not taken too much advantage of 
Eddie’s youthful enthusiasm in encour- 





One of Recent Models for U. S. Army 


braked his straining engine to a five 
second stop, thus preventing further 
damage or structural breakage. It also 


set the propeller blades at full feather- 
ing position to reduce drag to a mini- 
mum, cut the ignition and turned off 
the gas. 

Another easy motion has set the rud- 
der trimming tabs to the correct position 
to counteract the heavy torque of his 
good left engine, relieving his left leg 
muscles of strain, although holding a 
straight course in the rough air with one 
motor dead takes a bit of doing. He has 
advised the base by radio of his predica- 
ment and has been told all is set for 
him. The small throat-type microphones 
which press gently astride his Adam’s 
apple are no more inconvenient than the 
silk scarf which adorns his neck and 
they pick up no outside sounds. 

You are grateful for these things which 
make the spot in which Eddie finds 
himself less tough than it might other- 
wise be, but he is not down yet, and if 
you were looking over his shoulder you 
would still have your fingers crossed. 
The field is drawing nearer now, and in 
addition to maintaining the proper di- 
rection of approach and rate of descent 
with only one engine and the wind be- 
coming more gusty near the ground, 
there are a few other details to be at- 
tended to. The landing gear must be 
let down, the flaps lowered to the proper 
position, the good propeller set in low 
pitch, the mixture adjusted to full rich 
and, if time should allow, the elevator 
tabs set to compensate for the changed 
balance with power off and flaps and 
wheels down. 

From your imaginary position over 
Eddie’s shoulder you watch him give at 
the proper time a quick yank on a sin- 
gle master lever, and lo all these various 
things happen. They occur in a prede- 
termined order best calculated to emer- 


aging him to become proficient in han- 
dling this high-performance plane, espe- 
cially when so much of the difficulty of 
landing it under adverse conditions has 
been removed. 

In fact you are just about to slap the 
broad back in front of you and say 
“nice going, boy,” when it becomes dis- 
tressingly apparent that the ship is set- 
tling a lot faster than it should if you 
and Eddie are going to clear those trees 
which already are obscuring the bound- 
ary markers of the field. You feel the 
gusts increasing here near the ground 
and guess Eddie didn’t figure he was 
bucking such a wind. If he opens up 
that good engine now it will slew you 
around for fare-thee-well. How about 
it Eddie? Looks like the old eight ball 
is square in front of us again. 

Once more, however, you've left out 
of your calculations those thoughtful 
persons who figured that Eddie would 
sometime be in just this spot. If both 
engines had balked, powerful flaps and 
great inherent stability would have 
given him every break in setting the 
plane down safely. As it is, he counter- 
acts a blast of power from his left en- 
gine with full left rudder, and the ef- 
fectiveness of the rudders under this 
particular set of circumstances is one of 
the matters on which the thoughtful 
persons spent plenty of time and effort. 

The ship yaws and crabs, but the trees 
slide by underneath, and though it would 
seem that the landing gear must cer- 
tainly shear from the side load and ver- 
tical moment, and Eddie is slapped up 
against the side of the cockpit as the 
heavy ship makes contact with the 
ground, the tough tricycle gear groans 
but takes the strain. You leave Eddie 
making some choice non-military re- 
marks but safe and sound and thinking 
what his plane would look like now if 
he had landed with that much drift on 


the old-fashioned “hold your hats, boys” 
landing gear. 

Military Gains Passed on to Other 

Aircraft 

All of which causes you to lean back 
in your chair and reflect on the thought- 
ful persons and their problems and re- 
sponsibilities. Somebody, you figure, 
must take quite a risk when they first 
submit a high performance airplane for 
the exacting tests required for govern- 
ment acceptance—years of work, hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars tied up in 
the hope of something better. They do 
take a risk—there’s no two ways about 
that, but every improvement resulting 
from this striving for the peak in mili- 
tary efficiency is reflected in better and 
safer airliners and aircraft used _ for 
every conceivable purpose. 

Few of them carry the gadgets re- 
quired on Eddie’s complicated high-per- 
formance fighter, but all of them show 
evidence of knowledge gained in devel- 
oping Eddie’s plane. When the proto- 
type of the fighter he flies was tested 
for acceptance by the government, the 
risk of the manufacturers was insured, 
just as sound American industry and 
enterprise has always advanced by safe- 
guarding against loss through insurance. 
The growing thousands of every-day 


airplanes being flown by young men 
like Eddie are also insured, as is every 
hazard connected with the aircraft and 


aviation industry. The increase in sched- 
uled airline travel alone has created a 
market for the reasonably priced acci- 
dent insurance now available that is 
worth plenty of anybody’s thought. 

From a personal standpoint it is inev- 
itable that you will be as concerned with 
the work of airplane designers and engi- 
neers as you now are with the handi- 
work of the fellows who designed your 
new convertible sedan or the stream- 
lined train you enjoyed last Summer. 
When Eddie says “well, folks, only a 
week now till active duty again,” con- 
cerned may be an under-statement of 
the way you feel. From a_ business 
standpoint you should also be concerned 
with these matters, and if your work 
consists of providing a well rounded in- 
surance service you will do well indeed 
to acquaint yourself with the forms of 
coverage and premium volume available 
in connection with the ever-expanding 
aviation industry. 


RICHMOND CO. AGENTS ELECT 
The Richmond County Association of 
Local Agents held its annual meeting 
last Friday at St. George, Staten Island, 
and elected the following officers: presi- 
dent, R. C. Hoyt; vice-president, Harold 
F. Matthius; secretary-treasurer, L. 
Waldo Horton. Messrs. Bainbridge, Sr.. 
Keller, Wagner and Smith were elected 
directors for one year. A committee 
consisting of John Bainbridge, Jr., and 
Mr. Matthius was named to make ar- 
rangements for a golf tournament in 
June. C. Vincent Taylor, vice-president 
of the Consolidated Fire, Life & Acci- 
dent Brokers of New York, was the 
speaker, 





INDIANAPOLIS “AGENT DEAD 

Nathan H. Richardson, 66, general cas 
ualty and fire agent of Indianapolis, died 
recently after an illness of five weeks 
He owned Hall & Hall Insurance Agency 
and was on the board of directors of the 
Indianapolis Board of Trade. His widow 
survives. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








I was very pleased to receive recently 
the following letter from Vice-President 
Grant Bulkley of the Springfield Fire & 
Marine: 

“Dear Mr. Hornbostel: 

“The Eastern Underwriter has followed 
me in my various moves about the 
country and I have always enjoyed your 
Tales of the Road. In your column in 
the issue of March 17, you define a hick 
town as one, however large, where a 
parade is allowed to clog all traffic and 
stop all business. That happens even in 
Chicago. 

“Back in 1934, my family and I were 
returning to San Francisco from New 
England and stopped off a day in Chi- 
cago to see the Century of Progress. 
Our train left late in the afternoon. We 
stayed at the Fair just as long as we 
dared and then started back for our 
hotel to pick up our bags and get to the 
train; we had none too much time to 
spare. When our taxi arrived at Michi- 
gan Avenue we found to our horror that 
a seemingly endless parade was passing 
by. We waited and waited, and finally 
decided we would have to do something 
drastic. I went over and showed my 
railroad tickets to a policeman, told him 
that we just had to get across the street 


to the Stevens Hotel and asked if he 
could help us. He could and did. He 
went out in the middle of the street, 


halted the parade, then beckoned to us 


and let us leisurely cross over to our 
hotel. It was the first and only time 
that the Bulkley family has been able 


to stop a parade.” 
* * 
A Good Suggestion from Crittenden 
Frank M. Crittenden, loss adjuster in 
Philadelphia and former president of the 
Underwriters Association of New York 
State, having served in 1920, has sent 
me the following good suggestion which 
I may some day carry out. 
“Dear Ed: 
“You say that after ten years of 
writing your column, which we all have 


A. C. Stevens to Hold 


Premium Financing Meetings 


For the benefit of bankers who may 
be interested in learning more about in- 
surance premium financing as conducted 
under the Stevens Plan, Allan C-. 
Stevens of White Plains, N. Y., origina- 
tor of the plan and also an insurance 
agent and president of the Great Eastern 
Fire, is arranging several group meetings 
during the week of May 8 Insurance 
company representatives are also_ in- 
vited to attend any of these gatherings. 
These meetings will be held as follows: 
May 8, Hotel Statler, Detroit; May 9, 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago; May 10, Hotel 
Statler, St. Louis; May 11, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, and May 12, Hotel 
William Penn, Pittsburgh. 








MONTANA BILL PASSED 

Legislative proposals to set up a com- 
mission of three in Montana, charged 
with the responsibility of examining and 
approving all fire and casualty insurance 
contracts issued to the state have passed 
both the House and Senate and are now 
before the governor for his signature. 


WOLFSON & RIFKIN NEW OFFICES 

The offices of Wolfson & Rifkin Corp., 
insurance brokers and adjusters, on 
April 25 moved to 110 Fulton Street. 
They were formerly at 116 John Street. 


enjoyed so much, you have almost ex- 
hausted your reminiscences in Tales of 
the Road. You have done a fine job. 

“May I suggest that a history of the 
intimate workings of the Old Associa- 
tion and Underwriters Association of 
New York State, from the time when the 
records were made by Secretary Jimmy 
Hodges and kept in a sugar barrel, 
brought up to date, with side lights of 
prominent characters, official and un- 
official throughout the years, would give 
a broad field for comment and be of real 
value to be filed. 

“Under the different regimes, such 
progress, (or changes) as evolution from 
committee made rates to schedules ap- 
proved by the Insurance Commissioner 
would be most interesting. 

“There is no one better qualified than 
yourself to do this work. I realize that 
it is a big job, but you like big jobs. 

“Why not publish it serially as a really 
authentic record I'-believe it would 
supply you copy for: some: time, and that 
its publication would be-not.only enjoyed 
by our generation, but of real value to 
following generations.” 


N. Y. ADVISORY COMMITTEE 





Hardy, Mang, Grebert and Insurance 
Department Members to Review 
Examinations for Producers 


Superintendent Louis H. Pink has an- 
nounced the appointment of an advisory 
committee to study the examinations, 
and advise on the kind of questions to 
be asked, which are given by the In- 
surance Department of the State of New 
York to applicants for brokers’, agents’ 
and public adjusters’ licenses. The com- 
mittee is composed of E. R. Hardy of 
the Insurance Institute of America, Har- 
ry J. Mang of Rose & Kiernan, Albany, 
and Herman Grebert of the Fire Com- 
panies’ Adjustment Bureau, and the fol- 
lowing members of the Department: 
Edward McLoughlin, Deputy Superin- 
tendent; Raymond Harris, Deputy Su- 
perintendent; George H. Jamison, Dep- 
uty Superintendent, and Leonard M. 
Gardner, counsel. 

The study and review to be made by 
the committee will have for its purpose 
the continuance of the same high stand- 
ards that have always been maintained 
by the Department and at the same time 
to do everything possible to make the 
examinations a test of the applicant’s 
experience and qualifications and to give 
assurance that all applicants for licenses 
will be examined on subject matters with 
which they should be familiar in order 
to engage in the particular field of in- 
surance selected by them, 





H. P. Smith of Hartford, manager of 
the Factory Insurance Association, and 
Mrs. Smith are now en route to Europe 
on the Kungsholm for a six weeks’ cruise. 
They will visit Madeira, Morocco, Portu- 
gal, France, Holland, Denmark, Sweden 
and England before returning to New 
York on May 26. 





Royal- Liverpool Test Questions 
On Personal Property Floater 


The latest test sheet in the educational 
self-analysis series of the Royal-Liver- 
pool Groups deals with personal property 
floater insurance, also known as_ the 
householders’ comprehensive cover, This 
insurance is not as yet written in New 
York, New England and some other 
Eastern states but is showing popularity 
in those states in which this broad cover 
is legal. 

The “true” or “false” method provides 
a ready means for checking one’s own 
knowledge and the detailed information 
on the key sheet, supplying the correct 
data, not only adds to knowledge already 
possessed but supplies correct informa- 
tion in cases where erroneous impres- 
sions have previously been gained. At 
the top of the test sheet the following 
statement is made: _ 

Some of the following statements re- 
garding the personal property floater 
insurance are true and some are false. 
Read each statement over carefully and 
answer it “true” or “false” according to 
your understanding and judgment. Fol- 
low this procedure with respect to each 
of the statements before looking at the 
key sheet (which is published on Page 
29). After you have given your answers, 
refer to the key sheet and check the 
replies you have given. If any of your 
answers are incorrect, be sure to study 
the explanation given on the key sheet 
for those in connection with which you 
are in error. Obviously, the effect of 
doing this will be to improve your knowl- 
edge of this type of insurance. Make a 
game out of this by grading yourself. 
Allow yourself ten points for each state- 
ment answered correctly. 

The Ten Statements 

Following are the ten true or false 
statements: 


1. A fully completed proposal signed 
by the assured is mandatory on all new 


or renewal personal property floater pol- 
icies. 

2. Since the personal property floater 
policy contains a provision that no other 
insurance is permitted on the property 
insured during the term of the policy 
except as may be endorsed thereon, the 
assured must arrange for cancellation of 
any existing fire, burglary or other spe- 
cific insurance covering the assured’s 
personal property before the personal 
property floater policy may be issued. 

3. The personal property floater may 
be extended to cover money in excess 
of $50. 

4. The amounts appearing opposite 
Items A to I inclusive under Paragraph 
8, “Declaration of the Assured,” repre- 
sent the company’s maximum limits of 
liability on such property. 

The personal property floater does 
not insure against water damage caused 
by freezing of pipes during periods of 
vacancy unless the residence is heated 
or the water supply shut off and the 
plumbing system drained. 

6. The personal property floater in- 
sures cameras, the property of others, 
loaned to and used by the assured. 

Stamp collections are covered up 
to the value of such collections provided 
such values are included in Paragraph 
8 “Declarations of the Assured.” 

8. To cover theft from unattended au- 
tomobiles, the “Unattended Automobile 
Endorsement” must be attached and ad- 
ditional premium charged for such ex- 
tension. 

9. Jewelry, watches and furs are not 
insured unless such property is sched- 
uled in the policy. 

10. The assured’s personal property 
ordinarily situated throughout the year 
at residence(s) other than the principal 
residence is not insured unless the pol- 
icy is endorsed to cover such property 
and additional premium is paid for 
amounts insured at other residence(s). 


(Please Turn to Page 29) 


ae, 
You'll like the friendly 
interest of our organi. 
zation. Maybe you're 


eligible to represent us 
Write. 


SINCE 1854 


THE PHOENIX 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Cash Capital, $6,000,000.00 
Surplus to Policyholders, $44,807,872.44 





WHEAT POLICIES 127,000 


Federal All-Risk Crop Insurance Pro. 
gram Nearing First Year on 
Nation- Wide Scale 

The Federal Crop Insurance Corp, an- 
nounces April 29 as the deadline for pre- 
mium payments due on 1939 all-risk crop 
insurance policies on Spring wheat. The 
insurance does not go into effect ona 
crop until the premium has been paid, 
With the closing of Spring wheat pay- 
ments, the wheat crop insurance pro- 
gram will have completed the first in- 
surance of a wheat crop on a nation- 
wide scale. 

The wheat crop insurance program 
was launched last Summer. The first 
policies were written on the Fall planted 
crop for 1939 harvest. To date approxi- 
mately 127,000 wheat growers in thirty 
states have paid for policies, of which 
107,912 are in Winter wheat states. 





Minnesota Court Rules 


Out Inconsistent Defense 


An insurance company, defending a fire 
lawsuit, cannot interpose inconsistent de- 
fenses, the Minnesota Supreme Court 
has held in affirming a decision against 
the General Insurance Co. of America. 
The General wrote a $3,000 policy on 
personal property of one Schochet in 
St. Paul, and the Phoenix wrote one 
for $1,500 on the same risk. A fire 
damaged the property and the owner 
sued the two companies for $1,056 and 
obtained a verdict for $725 against the 
General and one for $361 against the 
Phoenix which did not contest the ver- 
dict. 

The General set up a defense that 
under its policy no other insurance was 
permissible except as endorsed on its 
policy and then pleaded the prior insur- 
ance by Phoenix which it alleged was 
not consented to. At the trial the Gen- 
eral sought to amend its answer by set- 
ting up that the policy which covered 
other risks and losses by fire was not 
to cover fire risks as to plaintiff's per- 
sonal property and that after an ap- 
praisal a rider was to be attached to 
policy excluding fire risk and showing the 
extent of the coverage of other risks 
and that no such appraisal was made 
prior ,to the loss. 

The trial court, after allowing an 
amended answer by General and after 
the latter refused to elect between the 
two defenses, granted a motion vacating 
its order allowing the amendment. 





National Retailers Mutual 


Business Shows Increase 


Premiums written by the National Re- 
tailers Mutual of Chicago during the 
first three months of 1939 were 20% 
ahead of the same period last year. The 
company’s earnings during 1938 were the 
highest in its history totaling $572,214. 
Net premiums were $2,069,657, a gain of 
$267,952 over the previous year. Assets 


on December 31, 1938, were $2,620,064, 
an increase of $399,167, and net surplus 
totaled $822,550, an increase of $76,269. 
Total insurance written now amounts to 


$413,525,000, a gain of $48,981,300 in 1938. 
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Royal- Liverpool Groups’ Answers 
On Personal Property Floaters 


On this page are presented the ‘correct 
answers to the “true” and “false” state- 
ments of the Royal-Liverpool Groups on 
the subject of personal property floater 
insurance which are published on Page 
28 of this issue. The following key sheet 
gives detailed comments for those inter- 
ested in the personal property floater. 
Following are the correct statements: 

1. The statement on the test sheet is 
false. The assured’s signature is not a 
mandatory requirement of the proposal. 
An otherwise completed proposal, how- 
ever, is needed when the risk is first 
written but may be waived on subse- 
quent renewals. 

Note: Care should be exercised on each 
renewal to make any necessary amend- 
ments in the “assured’s estimated values” 
in order to properly protect the assured’s 
interest. 

Status of Existing Insurance 

2. The statement on the test sheet is 
false. Existing specific insurance need 
not be cancelled when the personal prop- 
erty floater 1s written (provided such 
existing specific insurance shall have at- 
tached not less than sixty days prior to 
the effective date of the personal prop- 
erty floater policy). Such existing insur- 
ance is listed on the “Other Insurance 
Endorsement” and a pro rate premium 
credit allowed. 

Note: No credit for existing insurance 
may be allowed to bring the personal 
property floater premium below the pre- 
scribed minimum premium, 

The statement on the test sheet is 
true. The policy may be endorsed in 
consideration of an additional premium 
to cover an additional $250 on money, 
making a total of $300 money coverage. 

Note: The additional money coverage 
is restricted to loss caused by burglary, 
of which there must be visible evidence, 
or by hold-up. 

4. The statement on the test sheet is 
false. The amounts appearing opposite 
items A to I inclusive under Paragraph 
8 do not represent the company’s maxi- 
mum limits of liability on such property. 
These amounts are intended to be the 
assured’s honest estimates of the actual 
values at risk. If the total of Items A 
to I represent 80% of the estimated total 
values actually at risk, the assured has 
fulfilled his contractual obligation, e.g., 
Item (D) might be estimated at $4,000 
where the values were actually $6,000 
but to compensate Item (I) would show 
values of $10,000 where the actual values 
were $8,000. 

Note: While the personal property 
floater may be written for 80% of the 
estimated total values of the property, 
the policy should be issued for the total 
amount of the assured’s values to proper- 
ly protect the assured against under- 
insurance in the event of a total loss 
from explosion, tidal wave, fire, earth- 
quake or hurricane. 


Water Damage Coverage 

_ 95. The statement on the test sheet is 
false. While water damage policies is- 
sued by casualty companies customarily 
contain exclusions pertaining to heating 
of the residence or shutting off of the 
water supply, etc., the personal property 
floater policy insures against “All Risks” 
as per form. No restriction applies to 
water damage coverage nor are there any 
limitations as to the period during which 
the dwelling may not be occupied. It is 
not required that the buildng be heated 
or that the water supply be shut off and 
the plumbing system drained during pe- 
riods of unoccupancy, 

6. The statement on the test sheet is 
true. The policy insures cameras, the 
Property of others, loaned to or used by 
the assured. The policy covers on all 
Personal property belonging to or used 
or worn by the assured and members of 
the assured’s family of the same domicile 
except as excluded. The new personal 
Property floater form is broader in this 


respect than the old form issued prior 
to November 5, 1938. 

7. The statement on the test sheet 
is false. Stamp collections are covered 
for a maximum amount of not exceeding 
$50 as per form. To properly cover 
stamps, the stamp collection floater form 
must be attached to the personal prop- 
erty floater policy. 

8. The statement on the test sheet is 
false. Personal property is covered while 
in all situations and the policy confains 
no restrictions applying to insured prop- 
erty contained in unattended automo- 
biles. The personal property floater pol- 
icy should not be confused with the per- 
sonal effects floater policy which con- 
tains an exclusion pertaining to unat- 
tended automobile coverage. 

Jewelry, Watches, Furs 

9. The statement on the test sheet is 
false. Jewelry, watches and furs, not 
specifically scheduled or otherwise spe- 
cifically insured, are covered for an 
amount not exceeding $250 on account 
of any one loss (whether involving one 
or more of the classes of property enu- 
merated). 

It is to the assured’s definite advan- 
tage to schedule jewelry, watches and 
furs in the policy, 

(1) The assured, therefore, secures 
complete coverage against prac- 
tically any contingency which 
might cause financial loss. 

The actual values of the as- 
sured’s jewelry, watches and furs 
are established and agreed upon 
before a loss occurs. 

Since the items are insured for 
their actual value on a scheduled 
basis, the assured is guaranteed 
sufficient insurance in amount to 
collect in full on any loss. 

10. The statement on the test sheet 
is false. The personal property floater 
covers up to 10% of the amount of in- 
surance set forth in Paragraph 3A of 
the form on personal property ordinarily 
situated throughout the year at resi- 
dence(s) other than the principal resi- 
dence of the assured. 

The assured may purchase additional 


(2) 


(3 


— 





amounts of insurance on such property 
by the payment of an additional pre- 
mium. The policy may be endorsed to 
cover such additional amounts of insur- 
ance as may be required. 

Suggestion: We recommend that you 
review the subject of “Personal Property 
Floater” insurance until you are familiar 
with it. There is a wide field for the 
development of this class and other allied 
forms of inland marine insurance. Many 
leading producers utilize this coverage to 
demonstrate their ability to present the 
broadest form of insurance available to 
insure their clients’ property. 





Infrequent Visits to House 
Not Defined as Occupancy 


The Louisiana Court of Appeal, Ter- 
williger v. Union Fire, Accident & Gen- 
eral, 185 So. 43, says that it has been 
universally held in numerous cases 
throughout the country that a dwelling 
is not in a state of occupancy within an 
occupancy clause in a fire policy unless 
there is in it the presence of human 
beings using it as their customary place 
of abode. Irregular visits by the insured 
to the dwelling house were held not to 
constitute an occupancy of the premises 
within the policy. 

The fact that he requested his next- 
door neighbor to watch the property for 
him was likewise held insufficient to 
show the dwelling house was occupied, 
as the neighbor testified that he did not 
inhabit the premises. 

It was held that the breach would in- 
crease the physical hazard as required by 
the Louisiana statute of 1928. The court 
held it too plain for discussion that an 
unoccupied and unprotected building is 
more likely to be set on fire by third 
persons than one which is inhabited. 





EMPLOYERS ENTERTAINED 


Seattle Blanket Club, a Seattle young 
men’s insurance organization, held a 
dinner April 11 designated as “employ- 
ers night,” with members entertaining 
their superiors. 


ADVERTISING COUNSEL NAMED 
Cowan & Dengler, Inc., New York, 
has been appointed advertising counsel 
for the London & Lancashire group. 
Raymond D. Parker, manager insurance 
department of Cowan & Dengler, is ac- 
count executive. 








Local Agents’ Questions Answered 


Questions of local producers having to 
do with such subjects as collections, plate 
glass insurance, accident coverage and 
use and occupancy are answered by the 
Fireman’s Fund in the March issue of 
the company’s Record as follows: 

Question: How can I make it easy for 
my clients to pay their premiums? I 
have a great deal of trouble with collec- 
tions. 

Answer: Customer-convenience is one 
of the new-fangled ways of giving serv- 
ice. For instance, when you are making 
out your own personal checks each 
month have you noticed how you reach 
first for the bills which have a return 
envelope attached? Why not arrange 
to send a return envelope with every 
statement that goes out from your of- 
fice? This is one phase of customer- 
convenience that is an effective collec- 
tion medium. 

Question: Does the basic plate glass 
policy grant acid damage or defacement 
coverage ? 

Answer: No, it provides for accidental 
breakage of the glass only. If deface- 
ment or acid damage coverage is de- 
sired the policy must be endorsed as an 
extended coverage, for an additional pre- 
mium charge. 

Question: Eliminating the dishonesty 
hazard under a public office bond, what 
are some good reasons why a person 
should refuse to act as personal surety 
for any public or Federal office? 

Answer: (1) The bond goes further 


than guaranteeing dishonesty losses be- 


cause it covers negligence, failure of 
banks, any default by his assistants or 
deputies, or clerks, or theft by any other 
persons; (2) official bond losses general- 
ly are not discovered for many years 
and so might involve a personal bonds- 
man’s estate; (3) a contingent liability 
is created which might impair the per- 
sonal bondsman’s credit. 

Question: I find is difficult to get peo- 
ple interested in accident insurance, and 
yet I am so sold on it myself that I 
wonder if there is not some better way 
of presenting it than any I have tried 
so far. 

Answer: Agents who have been suc- 
cessful in selling this form tell us they 
never mention “accident insurance,” but 
find that prospects are nearly always 
interested in “salary protection” or “in- 
come protection.” 

Question: A client of ours holds a 
U. & O. policy. His premises were 
badly damaged by fire a few weeks 
ago and rebuilding operations are al- 
most completed. However, after the 
premises and machinery are ready for 
use it will take many months before the 
business will reach its normal volume. 
Does the U. & O. policy cover this 
period until the normal business point is 
reached ? 

Answer: No. This loss, from the time 
the manufacturer is ready to resume 
operations until the volume can be con- 
sidered normal, is considered a conse- 
quential loss, and is not covered under 
the standard U. & O. contract. 


Finds Safety Starts 
With Top Executives 


TREND IS NOW ENCOURAGING 


Southern Pacific Steemehip Line Mana- 
ger Links Accident Prevention 
and Good Management 


Intelligent and successful safety move- 
ments must start with the top executives 
of companies and follow through to the 
end of the line, in the opinion of S. I. 
Cooper, manager of the Southern Pacific 
Steamship Lines. Speaking last week 
before the marine section of the Na- 
tional Safety Counsel at the Maritime 
Association of the Port of New York, 
he said it was only a few years ago that 
top executives came to be deeply in- 
terested in the idea of accident preven- 
tion. The safety movement, he contin- 
ud, began first with the industrial and 
transportation companies engaged in 
operations ashore. It has been only dur- 
ing late years that the maritime indus- 
try has been commenced to get safety 
into their systems, generally speaking. 

At the beginning it was found that 
safety progress was extremely slow for 
want of sufficient backing and support 
on the part of top executives, Mr. Coo- 
per stated. However, of late years great 
strides have been made by progressive 
and fearless individuals in bringing the 
question of organization refinements and 
accident prevention problems to the 
direct attention of the executives. Every 
top executive should be interested in the 
attainment of scientific management 
right down the line, he said. Safety 
research provides the media. 

Leaders Now Showing Real Interest 

“Today, we find that the great leaders 
of industry in the United States take 
a personal pride in organizing sound 
programs in the field of accident pre- 
vention,” continued Mr. Cooper “Not 
only do these leaders of industry ‘head- 
up’ the safety programs in their own 
organizations but we find them as lead- 
ers for safety in their home communi- 
ties. The recent Greater New York 
Safety Conference and the National 
Safety Council Congresses demonstrate 
these facts. Never before in the history 
of the maritime industry have so many 
top executives assembled for the ‘Cause 
of Safety’ as gathered at the marine 
section’s ‘Safety of Life at Sea’ lunch- 
eon held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City, on March 28. It is to 
the everlasting credit of the top execu- 
tives that they are rendering whole- 
hearted support to these conventions for 
‘Safety of Life at Sea.’ May it con-., 
tinue! 

“We have learned from the safety 
movement in general and especially from 
the experience of you men that accidents 
can be prevented; that management must 
go further than merely meeting its legal 
obligations; that workers can and thust 
be ‘educated to the safe way of doing 
their jobs; and that workers can be 
taught to think of safety subconsciously 
during all of their waking moments. 
Thus, prevention of accidents has be- 
come a hallmark of good management 
in all industry. 

True Democracy and Safety Leadership 

“What has been accomplished in the 
conservation of human life in industry 
is the direct result of the policies of 
forward-looking top executives and far- 
sighted workers. It is highly fitting that 
we in America should have developed 
this new leadership. It does not exist 
anywhere else in the world. It is quite 
in keeping with our democratic ideals of 
sharing opportunity and responsibility ; 
it brings a greater measure of human 
understanding and goodwill for the benc- 
fit of all. 

“There is a direct relationship between 
accident prevention and all other indus- 
trial problems, both in the method of 
attack and the method of cure. While 
executives must always keep a proper 
sense of proportion, I should like to say 
for the benefit of any man who is not 
already converted to the safety move- 
ment, that I am satisfied today that 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Home Office Executive Personnel 


Of Marine Office of America 


cuts of officers 
the 
manager of 
March 


years 


On this page are 
the 
America, 
McComb. In 

organization was twenty 
Marine Office of 


some 


head office of 


and executives of 
Marine 
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old the 


Office of 
i. a ee 


America sent 


SAMUEL D. McCOMB 


out to its clients, to the business gen- 


erally and to other friends a brochure, 
“Two Decades of Achievement,” which 
was discussed in The Eastern Under- 
writer issue of April 14, and which is 





O. C. TORREY 


one of the most 
documents of the 


rally regarded as 
artistic and interesting 
kind in the history of the insurance 
business. The response to this booklet 
has been unusual, complimentary letters 


gene 


having been received by Mr. McComb 
from all parts of the country and some 
from abroad. Careers of Manager Me 


Illinois Agents Speakers 


Col. J. Edward Martin of the 
ance firm of Callender & Co., 
Ill., is announced as toastmaster at 
banquet which will bring to a close the 
fortieth mid-year meeting of the IIlinois 
Association of Insurance Agents, to be 
held at the Fort Armstrong Hotel, 
Rock Island, May 18. Col. Martin is a 
veteran agent in Illinois and has been 
active in the association’s affairs for a 
number of years. Principal speaker at 


insur- 
Peoria, 
the 





Comb and Assistant Managers Carl P. 
Kremer and O. C. Torrey follow: 
Samuel Deems McComb, manager of 
the Marine Office of America, has long 
been an outstanding figure in American 
marine underwriting circles. He has been 
honored with many posts of high re- 
sponsibility by his associates in the 
business and has just been renominated 


as president of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association. 
Born in New York City on July 10, 


1879, he was educated at Trinity Chapel 
School, New York University and Webb’s 
Academy, being graduated from the last 
named in 1901 as a naval architect and 
marine engineer. He then passed four 
years with the Townsend & Downey 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. and two 
years with Cary, Smith & Ferris, naval 
architects. In 1907 he took charge of 
survey work for Charles M. Hall Co., 
marine underwriters, this being his first 
direct contact with marine insurance. 
With the formation of the Vessel Agency 
in 1911 he was made manager and five 
years later he formed his own company, 
S. D. McComb & Co. 

Assistant manager 
was graduated from Roanoke College 
with an A.B. degree — from George- 
town with degrees of .B. and LL.M. 
During the World War was secretary 
of the United States Shipping Board 
and Emergency Fleet Corp. After leav- 
ing Washington he went with the United 
States Protection and Indemnity Agency, 
Inc., and when the Marine Office of 
America purchased that organization 
from the Government in 1929 he came 
with the Marine Office of America. He 
is assistant general manager of the Ma- 


Carl P. Kremer 


rine Office of America and is vice-presi- 


CARL P. KREMER 
dent and director of S. D. McComb & 
Co. and of U. S. P. & I. Agency, Inc. 


Mr. Kremer is a member of the Maritime 
Exchange and of the American Bar 


Association. 
Assistant manager Owen C. Torrey 
came from an insurance family. His 
>. Torrey, head of Torrey 


father is W. ¢ 


the banquet will be Captain C. H. Barth, 
of the Rock Island Arsenal, who will 
talk on “The Cost of Preparedness.” 
Announcement is also made this week 
by W. Herbert Stewart, chairman of the 
board of the association, that speakers 
will include Frederick W. Doremus, as- 
sociate manager of the Western depart- 
ment of the American of Newark, who 
will talk on “Cooperatives,” and W. D. 
Forsyth, of the Secretary of State’s of- 
fice who will discuss the Illinois drivers’ 
license and financial responsibility law. 








Left to right: 


& Co., an old insurance agency in Hous- 
ton. He was graduated from Cornell 
University and joined F. Herrman & 
Co., marine underwriters, New York. 
When that firm was dissolved he went 
with its successor, O. G. Orr & Co., Inc. 
He was a fieutenant in the Army air 
forces during the World War. He 
joined the Marine Office of America in 


Harvey B. Nelson Trophy 
Won by West New York, N.J. 


The Harvey B. Nelson Trophy, award- 
ed annually by the Hudson County, N. 
J., Safety Council to the community 
within the county showing the best re- 
sults in fire loss reduction, goes this 
year to West New York, N. J. Mr. Nel- 
son, well known Jersey City agent who 
is the donor and vice-chairman of the 
fire prevention committee of the coun- 
cil, presented the trophy to Chief Ernest 
G. Beckert of the West New York Fire 
Department at a meeting held at Co-op- 
erative Hall, West New York, Thurs- 
day, April 27. This meeting was at- 
tended by the chiefs of all the contest- 
ing fire departments of Hudson County, 
the mayor and commissioners of West 
New York and Hudson County Safety 
Council officials. 

The West New York Fire Department 
registered a decrease of .19 in its fire 
loss record during 1938. Other leading 
cities were: Union City, decrease of .168; 
North Jergen, decrease of 072; Bayonne, 
decrease of .0529 Jersey City, increase 


of .0005; elehon increase of 0013, 


National all Meeting To 
Be Held Thursday, May 25 


The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers will hold its annual meeting on 
the morning of Thursday, May 25, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York City. The 
meeting will begin at 10 o’clock and will 
be followed by a luncheon. In the after- 
noon there will be meetings of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters Build- 
ing Corp. and the Fire Companies’ Ad- 
justment Bureau, Inc. 





M. L. BAYERN CO. MOVES 

The M. L, Bayern Co., Inc., insurance 
brokers, established in 1893, is moving 
from 250 West Fifty-seventh Street to 
369 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
They have been located in the Fisk 
suilding for nineteen years. Herman 
A. Bayern is president of the company. 
In addition to acting as an insurance 
consultant since 1916 he has been work- 
ing for some time as a public relations 
counsel. 





ST. PAUL F. & M. DIVIDEND 


Directors of the St. Paul Fire & Ma- 
rine have declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of $2 a share. 


C. J. Haas, loss manager; L. A. Ward, cargo underwriter; 
Hennigan, inland marine underwriter; J. J. Atkinson, brokerage department; George 
Horton, comptroller; A. J. Smith, surveyor and engineer; W. S. Kaufmann, cargo 
underwriter; G. B. Oxford, hull underwriter; G. W. Nixon, agency superintendent, 


E. J. 


1919 when it was organized, 
its ocean cargo underwriter. He became 
assistant manager in 1928. He served on 
numerous general committees in the in- 
surance business. In addition to being 
vice-president of S. D. McComb & Co, 
ry is vice-president of the United States 

& I. and is co-manager of the Asso- 
pS Aviation Underwriters. 


becoming 


WITH PENNSYLVANIA FIRE 


Harrold T. Leach Appointed General 
Agent for New Jersey With Head- 
quarters at Camden 

The tary Fire has appointed 
Harrold Leach as general agent for 
its Qu: Ree City underwriters department 
for the entire State of New Jersey, writ- 
ing fire, automobile, inland marine, and 
all kindred lines. For the convenience 
and service of agents and brokers, Mr. 
Leach has opened ground-floor head- 
quarters at 539 Cooper Street, Camden. 

Mr. Leach is well known throughout 
the state both to agents and company 
men, having had thirty-seven years of 
well-rounded experience and training in 
the New Jersey field with the Camden 
Fire and the North America Group. 
With those organizations he served in 
many capacities—in the home office as 
special agent and latterly as branch of- 
fice manager. He is one of the organ- 
izers of the South Jersey Field Club and 
was chairman of its initial executive com- 
mittee. 

Associated with Mr. 
offices will be Bertha E. Koehler and 
Mathilda C. Kircher. The former for 
many years has managed real estate and 
insurance offices; and was organizer and 
first president of the Realtor Women’s 
Club of Camden County, one of three 
similar ——- in the entire United 
States. The latter has had many years 
of experience in the surety and casualty 
business in south Jersey, specializing in 
surety and fidelity work, 


Leach in his new 





Cooper on Safety 
(Continued from Page 29) 
safety goes hand in hand with efficient, 
economical and high grade oper: tions. 
There are always going to be risks in 
every industry, and the steamship busi- 

ness is no exception. 


“IT am convinced that no maritime 
operation can now stand the test of 
modern conditions and achieve safety 


and efficiency in operations without a 
progressive safety organization. 
“Through the safety movement, prog- 
ress in the American marine industry 1s 
strikingly marked at the present time 
by a new psychology concerning s0- 
called industrial relations. In sharp con- 
trast with past industrial history, we 
find a new controlling thought. This 1s, 
the new appreciation of the importance 
of the human equation, and of the eco- 
nomic as well as the social value of its 
protection and conservation.” 
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The important plan for providing ma- 
rine insurance against King’s enemy 
risks, which Sir John Simon, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, outlined in the Eng- 
ish House of Gommons on January 31, 
has now been brought into operation. 
This was announced in the House by 





Oliver Stanley, president of the Board 
of Trade, on April 13. Following Presi- 
dent Stanley’s statement, reductions in 
premiums on shipments insured under 
the new war risks cargo pool were an- 
nounced by Lloyd’s underwriters and the 














marine offices. A revised schedule for 
shipments outside the scope of the pool 
shows increases in rates. 

“The 


Stanley in his 


government,” said President 
statement, “intends to 
include the plan referred to in a Dill 
to be submitted to the House at an 
early date. In accordance with an un- 
derstanding reached with the marine in- 
surance market, I was advised two days 
ago that the underwriters had arrived at 
the conclusion that it was necessary 1m- 
mediately to increase rates, in some cases 
substantially. 

Aim to Keep War Rates Moderate 

“Such an increase was, in the view 
of the government, likely to give rise 
to those difficulties in our overseas trade 
which the government were anxious to 
avoid. The government therefore decided 
to put into force immediately, pending 
legislative sanction, a provisional scheme 
for the reinsurance of the market in so 
far as concerns King’s enemy risks on 
cargoes destined for discharge in or 
shipped from the United Kingdom. This 
course has not only prevented a general 
increase in the existing rates of pre- 
miums on such cargoes but has made 
possible some reduction in them. More- 
over, some of the present conditions of 
war risks policies will be modified to 
the advantage of traders. 

“A copy of the provisional scheme will 
be laid before the House in a White 
Paper as soon as possible, This scheme 
may still be subject to some slight 
amendment in detail in the negotiations 
nw proceeding with the insurance in- 
terests,” 

Asked if the plan would be on the 
same lines as that adopted in 1914, Presi- 
dent Stanley added: “The scheme of 1914 
was one made during war time and our 
present plan is that during war time 
asimilar scheme would be adopted. But 
at the present time it is reinsurance of 
tisks at a time of tension when there is 
no actual war.” 


Hulls Will Be Insured 


Asked if the hulls of vessels carrying 
such cargoes would be insured, Mr. 
Stanley said “Yes.” 

The effect of the pooling plan is that 
underwriters will continue to write war 
tisks as formerly, but that this part of 
their business will be pooled among 
them. If Britain were involved in war 
the risk of loss or damage to merchan- 
lise afloat by King’s enemy would be 
borne, through reinsurance, by the gov- 
etnment, which would receive in pay- 
ment a proportion of the total war risk 
Premium. The result of this plan is 
that it is possible, with the government 
backing, for rates on merchandise to 
or from Britain to be reduced to or 
Maintained at comparatively low levels. 
A summary issued by the London In- 
stitute of the conditions governing the 
acceptance of war risk insurance for 
reinsurance with the pool states that 


war tisks insurance will be subject to 
Cancellation by the giving of three cal- 


Details of British Government 
Plan for War Risk Reinsurance 


endar months’ notice to the assured. 

Such notice would be tendered if the 

Board of Trade, which is reinsuring the 

pool against King’s enemy risks, gave 

notice of cancellation to the pool. 
Outline of Conditions 


Special conditions apply to cases where, 
in accordance with the normal practice 
under contracts in use by the London 
Corn Trade Association or the Incorpo- 
rated Oil Seed Association goods are 
shipped under contracts of affreightment 
which provide for optional ports of dis- 
charge, The insurance against war risks 
would cease at the time when a British 
vessel received orders to proceed with 
her cargo to a place outside the United 
Kingdom. In the case of a foreign ves- 
sel the insurance would cease at the time 
when the ship received orders to proceed 
to a port or place outside the United 
Kingdom, whether such orders are re- 
ceived before or after arrival of the ves- 
sel in the United Kingdom. 

A “War Risk Notice” is issued over 
the names of S. J. Aubrey, chairman of 
Lloyd’s, and A. M. Richardson, chairman 
of the Institute of London Underwriters. 
Tt concerns United Kingdom shipments 
for all original and reinsurance covers, 
open policies, and contracts on cargo 
(including specie and articles sent by 
recistered post). In this notice the term 
“United Kingdom” means Great Britain, 
Northern Treland. the Channel Islands, 
and the Isle of Man. 

The notice states that “in view of an 
alteration in the method of insuring war 
risks on shipments from (a) any port 
or place in the United Kinedom to any 


port of place outside the United Kine- 


dom, (b) any port or place outside the 
United Kingdom to any port or place 
in the United Kingdom, and (c) any 
port or place in the United Kingdom to 
any other port or place in the United 
Kingdom on behalf of the members of 
the Institute of London Underwriters a>d 
Lloyd’s Underwriters forty-eight hours’ 
notice or such other notice as the con- 
tract may require is hereby given to 
cancel the insurance of war risks on 
such shipments to take effect from noon, 
Saturday, April 15, 1939. 

“Upon the expiry of the above notice, 
or before if required by the assured, 
underwriters agree on original business 
to accept the insurance against war risks 
on such shipments on the terms, rates, 
valuations, and conditions of the War 
Risks Cargo Pool as defined and agreed 
from time to time by the managers of 
the pool. Unless the assured notifies 
underwriters to the contrary upon re- 
ceipt of this notice such war risks pro- 
tection will automatically be granted. 
After the expiry of the notice reinsur- 
ances on such shipments cannot be ac- 
cepted without reference to the mana- 


gers of the pool.” 





Scandinavian Underwriters 


Keep War Risk Rates Down 


The war danger in Scandinavian waters 
is considered less important by marine 
underwriters of the northern countries 
than by their London colleagues. War 
risk rates have been raised by Swedish 
underwriters to the new level adopted 
in London with regard to the Mediter- 
ranean and other distant waters. For 
the North Sea, however, rates will be 
kept “perceptibly lower” than those quot- 
ed in London, and for inter-Scandinavian 
traffic no increase at all in rates is to 
take place at present. This decision has 
been arrived at after consultation with 
the underwriters in Denmark, Norway 
and Finland. 
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Marine Syndicates Elect Marine Rates Too Low, 


Officers for the Year 


The board of managers of the Ameri- 
can Marine Insurance Syndicates last 
week re-elected the following officers: 
chairman, William B. Harwood, Insur- 
ance Co. of North America; vice-chair- 
man, William D. Winter, Atlantic Mu- 
tual; underwriter, Douglas C. Anderson; 
assistant underwriters for builder’s risks, 
S. Donald Livingston; manager, Syndi- 
cate A, Michael F. McAlinden; treasurer, 
Ernest W. Schuler, and secretary, Nor- 
man S. Adams. 

The American Marine Insurance Syn- 
dicate for Insurance of Builder’s Risks 
re-elected its officers as follows: chair- 
man, Mr. Harwood; vice-chairman, Mr. 


Winter; underwriter, Mr. Anderson; 
assistant underwriter, Mr. Livingston; 
treasurer, Mr. Schuler, and secretary, 


Mr. Adams. The United States Salvage 
Association, Inc., re-elected as officers 
the following: president, Mr. Harwood; 
vice-president, Mr. Winter; manager, 
Mr. McAlinden; treasurer, Mr. Schuler, 
and secretary, Mr. Adams. 





Location Clause Does Not 
Apply to Collision Loss 


The Pennsylvania Superior Court holds, 
Karp v. Fidelity-Phenix Fire, 4 Atl. 2d 
529, that a warranty as to the location 
of an automobile insured against colli- 
sion, if attempted to be applied to a car 
purchased six months later, must be con- 
strued to be a covenant or agreement as 
to where the automobile will usually or 
generally be kept and to have relation 
to those items of insurance which are 
concerned with the keeping or storage 
of the car, such as fire or theft. The 
court considered it had no relation to 
the item of insurance covering “colli- 
sion” while traveling on the highway, as 
in this case. That it was not to be con- 
strued strictly was held to be shown 
by the statement inserted in this blank 
—that the car “is usually kept in public 
and/or private garage, located Camden, 
N. J.” which, the court said, taken liter- 
ally. was impossible, 

The clause was held to have “no ma- 
teriality as respects a claim for collision 
damage occurring on a highway, and can- 
not be used to defeat a just claim arising 
under the policy contract from that 
peril.” 


Three Marine Losses Hit 


London Insurance Market 


inter- 





The London marine market is 
ested in three shipping losses recently 
reported. The most serious is that of 
the British steamer Temple Bar, which 
was abandoned after grounding twenty 
miles south of Cape Flattery. For the 


purposes of insurance the value of the 
hull is believed to be £59,000, and the 
market also has reinsurance interests in 
the cargo of scrap iron which she was 
carrying from Florida to Japan. Latest 


advices indicate that salvage is con- 
sidered impracticable. 
Advices from Dakar state that the 


Greek steamer Elengo A. Kydoniefs, of 
4,129 tons, bound from Bahia Blanca 
for the Continent with a full cargo of 
grain, has stranded at Almadies and will 
probably become a total loss. The in- 
surance value of the hull is believed to 
be £30,000 and that of the cargo £35,000. 

News has also been received of the 
loss of the British motorship Sapphire, 
which was abandoned in a submerged 
condition after collision with the British 
steamer Clan Cameron about fifteen and 
one-half miles off St. David’s Head. The 
Sapphire was bound from North Wales 
for Dagenham, Essex, with a cargo of 
stone, and the Clan Cameron was on a 
voyage from Mauritius to Liverpool. 
She was a vessel of 933 tons, the in- 
sured value of the hull being £18,000. 
Damage to the Clan Cameron, of 7,243 
tons, has not yet been assessed. 


Says Eagle Star Head 


BUSINESS STILL UNPROFITABLE 


Hull Risks Taken at 20% Less Than in 
1931; Repair Costs Have Mean- 
while Advanced 40% 
Discussing marine underwriting con- 
ditions at the annual meeting of the 
Eagle Star of London, Sir Edward Moun- 
tain, Bart., chairman and managing di- 
rector, said that for the last year or two 
business has been unprofitable and the 

market generally has lost money. 

“We have curtailed our account in past 
years,” Sir Edward added, “especially 
with regard to hull insurance, to such 
an extent that I am glad to say that 
over the last four years we have at least 
held our own. We did not distribute our 
profits fully during the good years and 
we are holding these as extra reserves 
to meet a possible series of lean years. 

“Since addressing you last year the 
hull understandings come to in 1937 were 
slightly modified, with the result that 
the business as a whole is benefiting, but, 
in my judgment, underwriters will have 
to obtain very much larger increases be- 
fore this section of the business can be 
said to be on a paying basis. The im- 
provement over 1937 is only about 7%. 

Repair Costs Advance 

“Hull insurance is being accepted at 
20% less than in 1931 and the cost of 
all repairs, all over the world, has risen. 
In this country the rise is about 40% 
increase compared with the prices ruling 
in 1931. 

“Market conditions have varied very 
little during the last few years. The 
competition for better class risks has 
again been keen, with the result that 


reductions have been granted. There is 
no doubt owing to the low rates and 
full conditions granted, that there is 


nothing in the premium to provide for 
a serious casualty which is bound to oc- 
cur from time to time. Certain under- 
writers, unfortunately, have not kept 
the war premiums separate, with the re- 
sult that, if the business has been free 
otf war claims, the figures are fallacious. 
This has tended to reductions in the ma- 
rine rate on renewal.” 
Aid From Government 

Sir Edward welcomed the intention 
of the government to take powers to 
institute a plan for insuring cargoes 
against the risks of King’s enemies in 
time of peace as well as in war, details 
of which are now announced. Although 
for the present business will be con- 
ducted by underwriters in the usual way, 
they will be relieved of a risk which 
rightly should be borne by the govern- 
ment. 

“Fires still take a heavy toll of marine 
premiums,” Sid Edward concluded. “Dur- 
ing the year there were more than 300 
fires in steamers, of which there were 
twelve totally lost, three of the -latter 
being the Lafayette, 25,178 tons; Reli- 
ance, 19,618 tons; Stockholm, 28,000 tons 
(under construction). These three casu- 
alties alone have cost the market #£2,- 
500,000.” 


EXAMINERS INSPECT BREWERY 

J. Frank O’Donnell, president of the 
Peter Breidt Brewing Co. of Elizabeth, 
N. J., entertained members of the Fire 
Insurance Examiners Association Tues- 
day. Luncheon was served in the re- 
ception room of the brewery, after which 
the group inspected the plant. Mr. O’Don- 
nell is a well known figure in New Jer- 
sey insurance circles, being president of 
the O’Donnell agency of Elizabeth. 


VERA CRUZ IS CLEARED 
Marine underwriters have been in- 
formed that recent congestion of cargo 
at the port of Vera Cruz, Mexico, has 
been cleared and shipments are now 

moving through there without delay. 


NEW YORK FIRE DIVIDEND 

Directors of the New York Fire, mem- 
ber of the Corroon & Reynolds Group. 
have declared a quarterly dividend of 25 
cents a share, payable April 29 to stock- 
holders of record April 25. 
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Automobile Premiums of Fire 


Companies Decreased 19% in 1 


Total Income Last Year Was $152,154,000 Compared With 
$188,097,000 in 1937 and With $157,230,000 in 1936 


Automobile fire, theft, collision and 
comprehensive coverage premiums writ- 
ten by stock insurance companies last 
year amounted to about $152,154,882, a 
decrease of around $36,000,000, or 19% 
from the high figure of $188,097,000 
reached in 1937. For 1936 the premiums 
were $157,230,000 and in 1935 they were 
only $104,527,000. The last figure, how- 
ever, was still considerably above the 
total of $81,360,000 reported for 1934. 
The 1938 figures for a few companies 
not admitted to New York were not re- 
ceived when this issue went to press. 
The general business uncertainty of the 
first three months of this year prevent 
any clear view of automobile insurance 
conditions for the balance of 1939. 
Barring a European war it is hoped that 
production may exceed 1938. 

The figures which appear in the tables 
which follow include the writings of 
stock fire and marine companies and 
also the automobile fire premiums of a 
few stock insurers which write full cov- 
erage automobile policies, combining the 
fire and casualty covers in a single con- 
tract. Considering the severity of the 
business recession during the first eight 
months of 1938 the volume of automo- 
bile premiums written last year is rather 
surprisingly on the encouraging side. 

Examination of individual company 
writings will reveal that the $30,000,000 
drop in premiums as compared with 1937 
is absorbed for the most part by com- 
panies which write a large volume of 
automobile finance business. The ma- 
jority of cx ympanies deriving their auto- 
mobile income through agency channels 
from owners of cars held their premiums 
close to the 1937 total. They were all 
helped, of course, by certain increases in 
rates which went into effect in 1938, ap- 
plying principally to collision insurance. 

S Financed Sales 

Financing sales of cars, collision insur- 
ance and comprehensive covers were all 
important factors contributing to the total 
expansion of premiums in 1938 as in 1937. 
As in other years a large percentage of 


new automobiles purchased last year 
were bought on the instalment plan 
which gave automobile dealers the right 
to say what types of automobile insur- 
ance should be secured by the purchasers 
to protect the interest of the lending 
organizations as well as themselves. 

Whereas a car buyer might not have 
either fire or theft, not to mention col- 
lision, insurance if he paid full cash for 
his vehicle, finance companies practically 
without exception insist today upon fire, 
theft and collision coverage being car- 
ried so long as the automobile is not 
fully paid for. Then the habit often 
carries over into the second and third 
years. 

Therefore, last year, as in 1937, the 
sale of collision coverage, generally on 
some form of deductible plan, was ex- 
tensive. Collision premiums, $50 deduct- 
ible coverage, run about equal to fire 
and theft premiums combined on new 
cars and as cars get older the collision 
premium tends to be larger in propor- 
tion. Finance companies have also stim- 
ulated greatly the sale of comprehensive 
coverage, many of them requiring this 
protection instead of just fire and theft, 
outside of collision. 

It is estimated now that about three 
out of every four insured cars carry 
comprehensive automobile insurance, The 
rate for this broad protection is very 
little higher than the charge for fire and 
theft alone. Agents and brokers gen- 
erally today recognize the wide benefits 
of this insurance and are successfully 
convincing their assureds of the wisdom 
of securing this coverage from stock fire 
and marine automobile carriers. 

The following table shows that most 
of the leading automobile insurance pro- 
ducers fell off in premiums last year 
compared with 1937. Exceptions to the 
decline include the Hartford Fire, Trav- 
elers Fire, American Automobile Fire, 
Fidelity-Phenix, Pacific National, Fire- 
men’s of Newark, Fidelity & Guaranty 
Fire and Agricultural. 

The 1938 automobile premium writings 
of stock fire and marine companies ap- 
pear in the following table in the order 
of their total production, together with 
comparative figures for 1937, 1936 and 
1935. 


1938 1937 1936 1935 
General Exchange Ins. Corp.... $20,362,440 $29,788,100 $31,462,932 $20,871,851 
Home of New York............ 16,234,775 31,724,120 25,430,502 8,938,148 
Hastiotd: Fite ccc0csvcccccaeses 5,515,555 3,913,409 2,844,391 2,390,628 
Aetna (Fire) of Hartford...... 5,408,259 6,379,206 1,658,256 1,159,364 
National Fire, Hartford......... 3,178,319 4,193,366 3,094,708 2,626,560 
Trametes. Pe. ...coces ces essasex 2,923,945 2,739,011 2,270,826 1,881,305 
Poreman’s Farid: .o.cccicesecaens 2,906,909 3,856,361 4,517,346 3,821,639 
American Automobile Fire...... 2,865,032 2,512,448 1,936,482 1,552,337 
Automobile of Hartford......... 2,863,805 2,867,881 2,372,209 1,343,986 
PIMC y—-PREHGE o5.5s8:sis0ieeseinie's 2,646,752 1,613,782 1,258,875 981,373 
Pacific National Fire............ 2,290,521 1,747,695 851,031 168,860 
RINE Conca cémtcAuenuan 2,252,192 3,089,316 1,374,678 983,284 


Insurance Co. of N. A........... 2,250,287 2,421,582 1,837,673 1,452,701 


Fire Association of Phila....... 
Firemen’s of Newark 
Bankers & Shippers: .......0.+ 
National Union Fire 
Fidelity & Guaranty 


Springfield Fire & Marine 
St. Paul Fire & Marine 
Federal of New Jersey 


Dubuque Fire & Marine 
American of Newark 
West American, Los Angeles.... 
Providence Washington 
Liverpool & London & Globe... 
Royal of Liverpool 
City of New York 
Jersey, Mew FORM. wciccccscences 
Pennsylvania Fire 
National Liberty 
Potomac of D. C 
British & Mercantile.... 
Tokio Marine & Fire 
Queen of America 
Phoenix of Hartford 


-w Hampshire Fire 
Commercial Union of London... 
Universal of New Jersey 
Northwestern National 
London Assurance 
Mercantile of America.......... 
London & Lancashire 
World Fire & Marine 
Western Fire of Kansas........ 


Georgia Home 
New Bruswick 


eee eee ee eee eee ee) 


1938 
2,243,666 
1,960,984 
1,870,825 
1,813,984 
1,668,812 
1,597,496 
1,574,715 
1,517,206 
1,496,019 
1,474,075 
1,439,966 
1,319,785 
1,146,430 
1,134,674 
1,098,636 
1,095,582 
1,024,351 
1,010,953 

986,676 

974,534 

924,892 

910,935 

899,000 

899,660 

897,466 

896,382 

878,558 

822,544 

819,280 

818,938 

796,426 

787,483 

764,601 

713,426 

712,799 

707,047 

67¢ 1,753 

067,434 

038,544 

632,957 

629,497 

615,520 

570,917 

569,003 

556,958 

554,047 

551,781 

543,128 

541,905 

518,616 

510,076 

504,928 

499 036 

488,990 

477,803 

472,891 

458,292 

453,055 

448,733 

448,733 

448,733 

448,733 


1937 
4,541,405 
2,729,465 
1,598,266 
2,107,359 
1,813,399 
1,481,050 
1,621,734 
1,612,671 
1,694,204 
1,724,378 
2,234,580 
1,309,830 
1,202,333 
1,155,370 

787,872 
1,390,852 
1,042,879 
1,107,025 

586,045 
1,230,295 

504,717 

943,459 

984,780 

984,780 
1,816,562 

886,893 

843,632 

810,330 

427,745 
1,602,863 

910,596 
1,226,630 

833,223 

723,187 

697,306 

778,794 

643,619 

713,245 

673,181 

632,641 

692,196 

460,517 

521,563 

639,133 

264,273 

451,977 

516,926 

561,441 

431,453 

596,204 

495,282 

547,229 

382,607 

532,745 

270,939 

526,040 

655,164 

526,681 

908,281 

908,281 

908,281 

908,281 


1936 
4,428,850 
2,340,276 
1,195,214 
1,716,091 
1,416,509 
1,195,118 
1,452,104 
1,317,308 
1,163,420 
1,104,170 
1,822,751 
1,203,899 

914,044 

905,264 

574,772 

101,703 

825,757 

799,970 

373,164 

874,238 

650,335 

740,563 

865,248 

865,248 
2,425,364 

617,048 

725,067 

668,442 


1,008,652 
824,362 
905,703 
692,213 
636,832 
554,177 

1,312,984 
510,455 
579,104 
572,935 
438,948 
564,057 
344,383 
413,257 
519.613 
180,826 
337,248 
415,521 
480,946 
492,701 
527,301 
365,072 
592,842 
362,676 
663,518 
112,263 
431,299 
606,408 
478,084 
445,553 
445,553 
445,553 
445,553 


95 


1935 
1,676,821 
1,249,462 

898,847 
1,559,718 
1,059,289 
1,015,184 
1,166,440 
1,117,384 

863,604 
3,927,276 
1,255,947 
1,093,204 

742,177 

801,384 

468,280 

681,208 

583,738 

277,009 

695,970 

654,086 

591,086 

627,841 

627,841 
1,117,881 

444,923 

648,109 

508,581 


339,977 
647,904 
562,800 
526,436 
467,024 
396,431 
136,338 
488,355 
435,234 
508,614 
388,227 
444,353 
258,987 
343,457 
419,300 
l 42 ys 
190,437 
317,038 
407,021 
393,038 
386,313 
528,372 
542,023 
238,678 
452,199 
77,817 
369,112 
359,999 
455,044 


— 
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Automobile Fire Premiums (Continued) 
Gibraltar Fire & Marine........ $ 448.733 $ 908281 $ 44aens ac Uni = ; 1938 1937 1936 1935 
Resi ied i i mited. Fieemen’s, Pas. io csc.ss. $ 113,796 = $ 126,539 $ 103929 ¢ 7% 5% 

BESOCS TIGEIOND 6c cc iksciessians 445,856 577,964 539,868 419,483 a & Manes 112 2 . _ 
Reinsurance Corp. ..........000% 434,255 6,736 4,553 ie ee _ ? REPRINTS... 1959 138,552 121,326 83,072 
eeeia Mee 430,137 20,788 334.417 239,226 American General, Texas........ 111,954 102,735 92,730 68,403 
Security of New Haven......... 430,040 897,051 555,701 316,557. Anchor Casualty, Minn......... 109,911 87,434 69,448 43,852 
Sun of London..............6.. 420,583 466,889 355,987 351,560 Franklin National .............. 108,970 143,773 106,104 90,054 
Phoenix of London............. 409,008 455,541 374,146 275,524 ‘Transcontinental ............... 108,970 143,773 106,104 90,053 
Scottish Union & National...... 308,277 336,218 304,873 245,715 General of Trieste.............. 108,613 159,304 408,934 eee 
Piedmont Fire ...........++0000: 306,902 190,928 63,450 28,475 Allemannia Fire ............... 106,477 100,491 71,573 41,771 
Northern of London............ 361,248 370,518 286,197 214,946 Imperial of New York.......... 106,210 118,103 97,000 71,432 
Mercury of St. Paul... .cs.cc«s 300,876 341,737 220,730 182,121 Freeport Motor, Ill............. 103,410 90,753 78,237 73,263 
Commonwealth of N. Y......... 355,391 383,239 311,724 254,082 Sea of London.................. 102,854 159,613 130,426 89,707 
National Reserve ........0.+0++. 353,717 298,774 62,458 35,752. General Casualty of Wisconsin. . 102,013 95,023 82,507 69,920 
Eureka-Security F. & M........ 353,523 389,397 660,640 504,981 North Star ...........s.ssseeeee 100,812 190,192 9,479 603 
Monarch Fire .........0..-.00.- 353,523 389,397 660,640 436,869 Quaker City F. & M............. 97,936 151,895 255,926 185,328 
Globe & Rutgers................ 341,423 308,716 185,857 FOG | Pveberred TMB 6 .ncscscseesesess 96,294 78,928 47,964 12,484 
American Equitable of N. Y..... 329,205 403,864 353,654 242168 Union F. A. & G., Paris........ 94,835 73,878 90,360 79,563 
Pacific Indemnity .............. 326,514 252,283 539,672 688,140 Empire State .......0..0c.s0e00% 92,929 79,486 63,864 52,031 
Lumbermen’s of Philadelphia... 313,757 436,707 374,418 199,874 Pacific Coast Fire............... 92,700 253,452 153,406 Pere 
Penn. Indem, Fire Corp......... 308,141 316,237 256,517 214,580 Norwich Union Fire............ 91,361 79,787 84,123 61,806 
Jaltimore American ......... se 302,895 592,840 373,003 125,745 Western of Toronto............ 89,526 111,898 76,630 80,492 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance ....... 301,042 301,315 142,478 98,792 Sun Underwriters .............. 89,036 64,213 45,436 51,495 
EE ae ere 300,717 32,274 301,916 SEN? | TRE hee ceresancicaamiagnteces 87,293 124,770 115,488 68,275 
Commerce of Glens Falls....... 298,052 314,357 148,009 103,141 Birmingham, Pitts. ............. 86,912 84,079 were ie 
American Central .............. 297,185 281,013 225,887 169,549 Equitable F. & M............... 86,027 84,158 06,883 47,845 
NE EOE 5 cece svtacinneseccs 292,055 356,552 577,714 344,037. American & Foreign........... 85,920 101,759 88,845 66,835 
Insurance Co. State of Pa....... 284,179 287,801 213,497 168,271 Anchor of Rhode Island........ 83,472 86,899 56,445 40,563 
Royal Exchange Assurance..... 282,318 201,815 147,487 140,124 Columbia of New Jersey........ 83,451 92,795 76,215 56,125 
Caledonian of Scotland......... 282,292 328,881 456,535 292,799 Illinois National Casualty....... 83,240 78,403 70,893 39,608 
Century of Scotland............. 278,102 760,355 294,862 333,396 Swiss Re-Insurance ............ 82,782 81,281 43,602 30,484 
Alliance of England............. 257,136 399,032 326,065 224,271 Hawkeye Casualty, Des Moines. 78,933 64,087 61,446 52,253 
Marine of London.............. 256,402 398,300 325,645 223,678 General Fire Ass’ce, Pavis.....c<s« 76,457 40,881 15,043 5,836 
Alliance of Philadelphia......... 253,157 272,428 200,738 163,429 Northwestern Fire & Marine... 75,898 52,127 36,856 29.647 
Mechanics & Traders.......... 236,103 311,507 229,892 195,116 Hoosier Casualty, Indianapolis.. 75,099 94,540 72,835 57,659 
American Eagle Fire........... 234,079 222,240 174,463 156,839 Union of Indiana...............- . 75,273 71,783 73,413 66,091 
EO, OO. inv ccdvnccwes ene 230,381 162,536 121,547 91,404 National Auto., Los Angeles.... 73,096 97 416 130,098 75,352 
Girard Fire & Marine.......... 230,381 162,536 121,547 91,403 South Carolina ..........ccceeee 71,717 52,984 26,843 6,239 
National-Ben Franklin ......... 25), 381 162,536 121,547 91,403 Buckeye Union Cas., Ohio....... 69,401 159,604 109,939 98,589 
EN -cak cateepueis rediteteasas 224,306 454,140 222,777 wee, WN TUE owettes oie s-eoieinnis 68,760 64,721 56,504 45,933 
American Home Fire........... 218,150 273,532 237,032 220,229. Washington Assurance, N. Y.... 68,512 73,327 64,972 68,969 
I OE Mit coe nineaaarne cies 212,435 98,347 14,047 cone WOGRTRE TMOG. sncecascnseccneacs 68,005 63,427 55,728 40,437 
Reliance of Philadelphia........ 209,172 291,138 249,612 133,250 Employers Casualty, Texas...... 07,472 98,868 108,827 101,833 
Keystone Auto. Club Fire....... 208,030 201,168 170,095 140,863 Standard of Hartford........... 66,157 66,263 52,692 21,112 
OMe C8 AMMETIOB. coc ccs sddoenes 204,016 190,280 167,183 121,312 Skandia Insurance Co........... 64,016 58,318 44,110 21,842 
American Indemnity, Texas..... 199,627 229,534 184,151 151,734 Law Union & Rock............. 63,261 51,651 59,200 49,525 
ESE eee Ee Oe 194,596 246,415 277,064 274,786 New York Underwriters........ 60,809 61,514 51,583 47,652 
Homeland of America.......... 191,587 295,700 227,656 144,079 Pacific Automobile, Calif........ 58,685 58,450 52,060 42,664 
Globe & Republic of America... 189,868 232,885 193,297 rn ee 57,117 57,006 33,817 20,712 
Ng A A EEE 187,084 176,934 142,225 106,740 Seaboard Fire & Marine....... 56,935 90,842 48,912 31,20 
ET EC OTTER CTE 184,778 210,475 255,132 185,167 Maryland (Fire) ........0.seee- 54,924 53,146 3,959 29,0006 
EE Se UOUE ogc eudamhadoeeni 178,355 130,510 91,560 vincg) - MEPIIE EI sarc stecn mi giciavarers laa Rohe 54,221 34,498 30,735 20,006 
First American Fire............ 176,426 233,903 249,456 169,135 Rochester American ........... 53,696 54,071 42,447 398) 
Commercial Standard, Texas.... 176,113 145,498 191,193 169,248 Detroit Fire & Marine......... 53,695 54,671 42,447 34,981 
Michigan Fire & Marine....... 176,002 199,318 136,873 101,600 American Reserve ............- 52,681 23,376 6,095 1,639 
Se NE io ce aeaaws cn dnaes 171,633 165,556 185,588 145,025 Eagle Fire of New York........ 52,160 83,357 47,899 20,528 
American States, Indianapolis... 171,391 175,607 161,533 145,873 Associated F. & M.............. 51,721 53,629 72,321 86,071 
ee 170,943 190,613 314,659 215,970 British General ................ 51,335 48,570 39,042 29,301 
ee WOW Pit Ge cicncivccsc cesses 163,431 200,458 175,536 120,181 National Grange ............... 50,474 38,976 16,597 ee? 
Safeguard of New York......... 162,597 75,144 110,115 SOUS 9 Methietlands. ocsccccccsiccscises 49,689 44,449 31,682 23,315 
PE: ccc c piauekeeamnane es 148,318 158,499 128,689 97,503 Southern Fire, Durham......... 47,522 44,913 40,792 38,372 
Merchants of Denver........... 144,873 126,609 74,691 51,622 Mercer Casualty, Ohio.......... 46,612 76,205 51,923 53,192 
Knickerbocker of N. Y.......... 144,203 178,875 163,066 88,369 British America ............... 45,773 71,838 80,058 69,042 
Manhattan Fire & Marine...... 140,946 166,244 166,803 154,228 Union Marine & Central........ 45,518 50,616 41,571 30,613 
Philadelphia F. & M............ 140,642 151,349 114,855 90,793 New England Fire.............. 44,000 49,830 3,218 25,400 
Patriotic of America............ 139,847 112,651 95,912 ps eee ee 44,000 49,830 34,218 25,400 
Central Surety Fire............. 139,674 54,071 2,368 .... National Security Fire.......... 42,192 45,405 34,456 27,238 
ee ee ere 135,748 128,364 103,183 G7 429 §=«‘Transportation «....ccccseceses 42,012 ers panics cen 
RUMCTICAM FOES. cciccccccucscs 133,179 135,593 106,027 87,409 Columbia Fire of Dayton....... 41,469 52,394 37,153 29,691 
Manufacturers Fire, Pa......... 132,255 67,035 52,993 42,659 Church Properties ............. 41,092 See ae: ea 
Merchants of Providence....... 132,149 130,725 209,773 143,980 London & Provincial........... 38,919 49,283 55,412 54,927 
Palatine of London............. 132,096 124,895 100,394 67,563 International of N. Y........... 36,586 40,064 20,499 36,024 
Philadelphia National .......... 130,732 181,961 156,008 83,281 London & Scottish.............. 30,874 40,124 24,512 26,483 
Orient of Hartford...........22. 128,683 153,527 112,433 115,620 Birmingham, Ala. ............- 29,857 16,831 5,321 5,206 
Central Fire of Baltimore....... 126,579 136,214 103,369 81,714 Capital of California............ 29,579 21,414 15,134 18,162 
American Fire & Cas............ 122,953 272,240 270,913 eS 27,894 81,280 31,725 6,885 
United Pacific Casualty......... 122,763 104,904 78,865 65,831 Massachusetts F. & M.......... 27,060 27,552 21,242 17,499 
St. Louis Fire & Marine........ 121,035 122,389 150,851 121,547. County Fire of Philadelphia..... 27,060 27,552 21,242 17,499 
Granite State Fire.............. 118,436 101,428 45,356 33,596 Tennessee Automobile ......... 26,832 26,924 22,145 12,086 
Prudential G. B., N. Y.......... 118,193 119,373 81,199 69,187 Louisville F. & M...........000- 25,751 16,975 22,994 16,338 
Commercial Union of N. Y...... 117,363 111,018 89,239 69,569 Citizens of New Jersey......... 24,513 17,393 12,642 11,268 
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1938 1937 1936 1935 

Oregon AiOMIOBRE 6sicieesadea'ces $ 23,485 $ 23,526 $ 21,976 $ 17,009 
Sussex Fire ...-+++ceeseeeeeeees 21,630 26,531 25,687 10,581 
NM on ici nied bacotnns 20,734 192,810 18,576 14,845 Gs 
a a  openrren 20,680 10,244 5,747 ee \ 
Metropolitan Fire Reassur...... 20,464 23,957 20,217 15,425 Vv 
Excelsior of Syracuse........... 20,171 19,656 60,318 33,340 
Kansas City F. & M............ 19,279 171,940 200,372 312,978 
Standard Marine ........+..... 17,767 15,847 13,396 12,330 
Security, Iowa .....+---seeeeeee 17,427 14,111 15,700 14,364 
*Northeastern Ins. Co. of Htfd.. 17,009 30,548 21,471 19,274 
Union & Phenix Espanol....... 16,811 23,045 20,243 22,931 
Baltica Insurance Co............ 14,105 58,053 18,311 17,442 
Virginia Fire & Marine........ 13,798 9,286 4,794 2,145 
Groat Paster Pire.....<<. 000555. 13,011 12,231 10,595 7,104 
Queen City Fire, S. D.......... 12,103 11,401 8,926 — 
British & Foreign Marine...... 11,849 11,627 9,653 9,571 
National of Denver............. 11,702 113,099 156,319 94,684 
Hicheme Pie, PAGS. 0% occcsvece 11,432 13,752 20,103 20,897 
French Union & Univ........... 11,432 13,752 20,103 20,897 
a eee ee 9,759 7,939 6,223 5,206 
Employers, of Alabama......... 8,879 15,104 11,895 8,092 
Selected Risks Fire of N. J...... 7,811 44,594 33,255 25,364 
Merchants Fire, Indiana........ 7,501 4,400 3,752 3,423 
Prudential Fire, Okla............ 7,101 7,857 15,882 2,237 
fae HREM << dg sninicereniana seamen 6,199 6,287 aa 10,041 
2 Se On eee 5,736 4,744 3,449 2,281 
Atlantic Mutual .......0ccsesaces 5,645 es ek 1,167 
ae ae 5,093 11,708 3,634 23,795 
Ocean Marine, England......... 5,078 4,983 4,137 4,023 
Reliance Marine, England...... 5,078 4,983 4,137 4,023 but 
Christiania General ............ 4,737 40,480 23,725 19,307 @es 
General Schuyler Fire.......... 3,842 2,752 9,624 7,196 
See ERC eee Or rete 2,837 1,842 150 172 
New Zealand ..........-+eeeeee 2,623 2,388 6,451 mn A. I. U. WOULD HAVE SETTLED THE 
Cid Dominion Fire... 06.0.5 2,175 4,869 1,167 20) 

rican Fire, Texas........... 2,171 3,915 ae eae 
os... 26ST 77 ~=-s23 CLAIM QUICKLY, EASILY, FAVORABLY 
EE ER: 1,966 oat aan wry 
ROG TAGE occensttccasvtaess 66 89 27 125 
Superior of Pittsburgh.......... —82,309 162,536 121,547 91,407 In Oman or any other strange land, if trouble puts you on a spot, 


* Formerly Rossia Ins. Co. 





Second Chattel Mortgage on Car 
Voids Finance Company’s Policy 


The purchaser of an automobile for 
$725 made a part payment of $133 and 
gave his note for $589, payable in month- 
ly instalments, secured by a chattel mort- 
gage on the car. The note and mort- 
gage were assigned to a finance company 
which financed the purchase. Included 
in the note was $21 to cover the cost 
of insurance to indemnify the finance 
company and the purchaser against loss 
through collision and upset of the car. 

The insurance was effected under an 
open or master policy, to which the 
finance company attached a memoran- 
dum of insurance issued by the Fire 
Association of Philadelphia to the finance 
company on its furnishing to the Fire 
Association a description of the car and 
the terms of its sale. 

After the chattel mortgage was re- 
ceived the purchaser of the car received 
a “notice” describing the insurance ef- 
tected by the finance company. This 
notice provided that unless otherwise 
provided by agreement in writing added 
to the master policy the insurance com- 
pany should not be liable for loss or 
damage to the property insured “while 
subject to any lien, mortgage or other 
Incumbrance” except the original mort- 
gage taken over by the.finance company. 
There was also a warranty that there 
was no such lien, etc. except the $589 
original mortgage. 

After the purchaser had paid the finance 
company $401 on the original chattel 
mortgage and only $98 was unpaid there- 
on, the purchaser put a $300 chattel mort- 
Sage on the car and notified the finance 
company thereof. The automobile was 
thereafter practically destroyed in an ac- 
cidental collision and upset. No agree- 


ment in writing was added to the master 
policy permitting or assenting to any 
mortgage other than the original one. 
The purchaser demanded payment of his 
loss from the insurance company. The 
company denied liability because of the 
issuance of the $300 mortgage, The 
purchaser brought action against it to 
recover the loss, which was conceded to 
be $401. 

The Wisconsin Supreme Court, Est- 
reen v. Fire Association of Philadelphia, 
282 N. W. 573, affirmed judgment for the 
defendant, because the insurance con- 
tract expressly provided that the insurer 
was “not liable for loss or damage” to 
the automobile sustained while “subject 
to” any chattel mortgage other than one 
specified in the contract and that this 
provision was plainly one of coverage 
and not merely a continuing warranty, 
breach of which under the Wisconsin 
statute would not void the policy unless 
made with intent to deceive or unless it 
increased the risk or contributed to the 
loss. 

The court held plaintiff could not re- 
cover on the theory that the finance 
company became the insurance company’. 
agent and that notice to the former of 
the additional mortgage was notice to 
the latter. 





GIVES TALK ON GERMANY 


Captain Helge Stenge, late of the 
Danish Army and now associated with 
Marsh & McLennan at Chicago, talked 
before the Cook County Field Club April 
17 on the economic conditions he ob- 
served in Germany last year. He did 
not touch on the military aspect. 


we're on the spot with help! To business men or tourists 
motoring abroad, A. |. U. insurance coverage is as important 


to a feeling of complete safety as good brakes! 


Our international network of efficient representatives is imme- 
diately available to render invaluable assistance in cutting 
through the tangle of foreign language, local red tape, legal 
complications. A. |. U. insurance means strength, stability, 
and quick settlement of claims, a contract in English, payable in 


New York funds if desired. 


To your client, it means safety and peace of mind. To you, it 
means an easy way to render completely satisfactory service— 


and a profitable source of additional business. 


Brokers and Agents are invited 
to write for full information 
including list of foreign coun- 
tries in which automobile in- 








surance is compulsory. 





Except U. S. A. and Canada 
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How Fire Company Groups Stand On Auto Production 


For years a leader in the production porting net automobile premiums, with 
of automobile fire, theft and collision the Home and Franklin showing the 
insurance premiums the Home of New largest amount of automobile business. 
York Fleet maintained first place among In second place again is the Aetna 
the company groups in 1938 despite a Fire of Hartford group with premiums 
tremendous drop in income due to the of $6,252,964, which is not far below the 
falling off of sales of new cars, the figure for 1937. Close behind in third 
Home companies being large writers of — position is the America Fore Group with 
finance business. The Home Fleet total 1938 premiums of $5,874,449, which is a 


of nearly $23,000,000 last year, 
one-half the 1937 income, 


while only 


was far ahead 


of the premiums written by any other 
stock fire and marine group. In the 
Home Fleet are eleven companies re- 
1938 
Home of New York Group 
Home of New York............. $16,234,775 
PUAN PIE. ccorcececesacacees 2,243,006 
City Of ROW TOOR. oc csiccscccns 897,406 
OR 818,938 
Oe 448,733 
New Brunswick Fire............ 448,733 
ke ee 448,733 
Pomestend Fire .nccccccacccesss 448,733 
nibraltar Fire & Marine........ 448,733 
Baltimore American ............ 302,895 
ER sc davustbiendeevadte scent 224,366 
ae 
ee $22,965,771 


$ 5,408,259 





nk eh dh deca aah 477,803 
Piedmont Fire ........cc.cccees 366,902 
MET i Seakes dete $ 6,252,964 


slight 
$5,707,669. In 
Phenix took leadership last year 
from the Continental. 
group is the 


increase 


over 
this group 


the 


1937 
the 


total of 
Fidelity- 
away 


Right behind this 
Hartford Fire Group with 


1937 1936 1935 
$31,724,120 $25,430,502 $ 8,938,148 
4,541,405 4,428,850 _—«1,676,821 
1,816,562 2,425,364 1,117,881 
1,602,863 1,008,652 339,977 
908,281 445,553 
908,281 445,553 
908,281 445,553 
908,281 445,553 
908,281 443,685 Sorkin 
592,840 373,063 125,745 
454,140 222,777 
$45,273,335 $36,115,105 $12,198,572 
$ 6,379,266 $ 1,658,256 $ 1,159,364 
270,939 112,263 77,817 
190,928 63,450 28,475 
$ 6,841,133 $ 1,833,969 $ 1,265,656 





Automobile 


ELMER J. HOPPER 


INCORPORATED 


UNDERWRITERS 


1938 premiums of $5,686,534, compared to 
1937. The Hartford 
added more than $1,500,000 to its 
automobile income last year. year include the Aetna 
among the groups goes to 
the Meserole Group with 1938 automobile 
premiums of $4,285,081 as against $4,615,- 


$4,052,382 in 


alone 


Fifth place 


986 in 1937. The National 


ford Group follows with premiums last 


year amounting to $3,632, 
with $4,792,419. the year 
Royal-Liverpool Groups, 
held their income about 


with 1937, the group total 


years being $3,214,798 and $3,437,562. 


in 1937, 
Other 


Fire 


Fire of Hart- In the 


362, compared come 
before. The 
which follow, 
on the level 
s for the two 
The insured entirely 


Loyalty Group reports 1938 auto pre- — their 
1938 1937 
America Fore Group 

poo ag: ere rere $ 2,646,752 $ 1,613,782 
CNN hace arcana wedecow ams 2,252,192 3,089,316 
WER FIRS bose ecccwscedies cc 510,076 495,282 
Co re 234,079 222,240 
First American Fire............. 176,426 233,903 
MEArGIA CHE) 20 cccccssenaece 54,924 53,146 


ROD i ckvenewnsiniae 
Hartford Fire Group 


Hartford Fire ...s66s.s.- 
Northwestern F. & M..... 
New York Underwriters. . 


Citizens of N. J 
Bw Cile Pate. cccccicccs 
Stonewall of Alabama.... 
Queen City of Sioux Falls 

WOME. Kcsidicsinnsieonsiives 


C. V. Meserole Group 
Bankers & Shippers....... 


Pe OE nccancnsekcees 
Jersey, New York........ 
Ee rae 








$ 5,874,449  $ 5,707,669 


$ 5,515,555 $ 3,913,409 


on 75,308 52,127 
ial 60,809 61514 
aan 24.513 17,393 
caahet 9.759 7'939 
sabe $ 5,686,534 $4,052,382 


$ 1,813,984 
1,574,715 
896,382 


$ 2,107,359 
1,621,734 
886,893 


groups 


table 
succeeding pages, 


reporting 


—$_ 


miums of $3,177,488 as against $2,708927 


more than 
2,000,000 in automobile premiums last 


Life, 
Fund, Insurance Co. of North America, 
North British & Mercantile, 
ciation and Chubb & Son. 
published 
showing the 
and comparative figures for 1937, 
1936 and 1935, the names of all companies 


Fireman’s 


Fire Asso- 


this and 


1938 in. 


in a group are listed, even though some 
of them either do not write automobile 
business or their gross writings are re- 


by other members of 


respective groups. 


1936 


$ 1,258,875 
1,374,678 


$ 3,457, 503 


$ 2,844,391 
36,856 


$ 2,951, 695 


$ 1,716,091 
1,452,104 
617,048 





$ 4,285,081  $ 4,615,986 


National of Hartford Group 


$ 3,785,243 


$ 2,390,628 
29 


47,652 
11.268 
5,206 


$ 2,484,401 
$ 1,559,718 


$ 3,171,081 














R. S. Hopper, Manager 


Casualty 


F. V. Carlough, 


Inland Marine 


99 JOHN ST. 


Telephone BEekman 3-4355 


Jr., Manager 


T. F. Abbott, Manager 


NEW YORK 








ee ara eS $ 3,178,319 $ 4,193,366 $ 3,094,708 $ 2,626,500 
Mechanics & Traders........... 236,103 311,507 229,892 195,116 
Franklin National .............. 108,970 143,773 106,104 90,054 
Transcontinental ............... 108,970 143,773 106,104 90,053 

A Re eee $ 3,632,362 $ 4,792,419 $ 3,536,808  $ 3,001,783 

Royal-Liverpool Groups 

Liverpool & London & Globe... $ 899,660 $ 984,780 $ 865,248 $ 627,841 
Royal Of Liverpool. ... i. .s< 20. 899 660 984,780 865,248 627,841 
Oueen of AMETIES. ....56000.60.: 713,426 723,187 636,832 467,024 
EE SUIS inc orap ened abned-aee 300,717 342,274 301,916 23,181 
a 204,016 190,280 167,183 121,312 
American & Foreign, N. Y....... 85,920 101,759 88,845 66,838 
CO eee eee 68,005 63,427 55,728 40,437 
Capital of California............ 29,579 21,414 15,134 18,162 
sritish & Foreign Marine...... 11,849 11,627 9653 9571 
Seaboard of Baltimore.......... 1,966 14,034 shes see 
Thames & Mersey Marine...... ee xe ai 

5 A tO $ 3,214,798  $ 3,437,562 $ 3,005,787 $ 2,202,204 

Loyalty Group 

oe ee. a ee $ 1,870,825 $ 1,598,266 $1,195,214 $ 898,847 
Milwaukee Mechanics .......... 615,520 460,517 344,383 258,987 
Concordia of Milwaukee......... 230,381 162,536 121,547 91,407 
National-Ben Franklin ......... 230,381 162,536 121,547 91,403 
Pe 8 J Se re 230,381 162,536 121,547 91,403 
Saperior Fire of P2.....0...005 —82,309 — sect 91,407 
Mechanics of Phila.............. ar eae 

oe re $ 3,177,488 $ 2, — $ 20 — $ 1,523,451 


Aetna Life Group 





Automobile of Hartford......... $ 2,863,805 $ 2,867,881 $ 2,372,209 §¢ 1,343,986 
Standard of Hartford.......... 66,157 66,263 52,692 21,112 
Iowa Fire, Waterloo............ Renee ini 10,041 
pT es a Te $ 2.929962 $ 2,934,144 $ 2,424 901 1,375,139 
Fireman’s Fund Group 
SCMNOEE TUNE oc aycececcconce $ 2,906,909 $ 3,856,361 $4,517,346 $ 3,821,039 
Home Fire & Marine........... aris asiaiis doerits aca 
Occidental Of 5S. FF... occ ccccccsces 
I ccaas hcies tied eataeees $ 2,906,909 $ 3,856,361 $ 4,517,346 $ 3,821,039 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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l 
ill Strength Dependability Service 
> than 
=a 
ha 
is and 
138 in. 
r 1937, 
= ) LONDON & |. 
" LANCASHIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 
935 
981,373 
983,284 
528,372 
156,839 
169,135 
29,006 
48,009 
90,628 | *]° P 
2 Affiliated Companies: 
11,268 
5,206 ‘ ° 
“1 London & Lancashire Indemnity Company 
ia Law Union & Rock Insurance Company, Ltd. 
7 Safeguard Insurance Company 
66,440 
= Orient Insurance Company 
71,081 
oe ‘ 
154 Pot 
0,053 Ww 
1,783 
7 8 Through the affiliation of these Fire and Casualty Companies, complete 
7,024 a ae . . . Ps 
131 Automobile Insurance facilities are made available to their agents, including 
6,835 Py ° . ° ° ° 
Rig the popular Combination Policy which in clear and simple form covers the 
9571 ° Te > ° ; ° 
7 assured’s liability in case of accident, as well as damage to his own car 
204 from “All Risks’’. 
8,847 
8,987 ° . . e 
rH In the Automobile Departments of these Companies are specialists upon whose 
1.403 ‘ ° 
“— broad experience agents can confidently rely for prompt and cooperative service. 
451 
86 | WwW 
041 Ww 
1,139 
F Departmental Offices 
ont Hartford New York Chicago San Francisco 
WwW 











1938 


Insurance Co. of North America 6 2380 28 
Insurance Co. of North America 5 
Alliance of Philadelphia......... "253,157 


Philadelphia F. & M............ 140,642 
Central Fire of Baltimore....... 126,579 
National Security Fire.......... $2,192 

i rr 


North British & Mercantile Group 


Pennsylvania Fire $ 822,544 


North British & Mercantile..... 787,483 
Mercantile of America.......... 499 036 
Commonwealth of N. Y.......... 355,391 
Homeland of America........... 191,587 

wwe wkareaa Wanda eeeneacn $ 2,656,041 


Fire Association Group 


Fire ASsSOCiation: ..0ccecesessss $ 1,960,984 
Lumbermen’s of Pa............: 313,757 
Reliance of Philadelphia........ 209,172 
Philadelphia National .......... 130,732 


IR eee ee be gg oe, $ 2.614.645 


Chubb & Son Group 
Federal of New Jersey. 


\lliance of London...... shinies 
Marine of London.............. 


$ 1,439,966 
257,136 
256,402 


Sea of London....... 102,854 

(1 See eee .  $ 2,056,358 

Crum & Forster deaiand 

United States Fire ; : $ 638,544 
Westchester Fire 509,003 
Morte BEVEL occiccccciecs ; . 292,655 
Aflemannia of Pa...50s0crcccesss 106,477 
Western of Toronto............. 89,526 
Richmond of N. Y.... 57,117 
Southern Fire of N. ¢ 47,522 
British America ..............5- 45,773 
International of N. Y....... 36,586 


g A ne eee eT $ 1,883,203 
St. Paul F. & M. Group 


St. 


Paul Fire & Marine......... $ 1,474,075 
Mercury of St. Paul...... inlet 360,876 
BR ek Se pe $ 1,834,951 


Springfield Fire & Marine doce 


Springfield F. & M.. re $ 1,496,019 
Michigan F. & | Fe ae 176,002 
New England Fire....... 44,000 
a 44,000 

Total. $ 1,760,021 


National Union Group 
National Union Fire...... saa | 
Birmingham of Pittsburgh... 


1,668,812 
86,912 


$ 1,755,724 


ft 


Tokio Group 


Tokio Marine & Fire......... $ 764,601 
Standard of New York.......... 667,434 
Meiji Fire 148,318 

1S Oe ee ee $ 1,580,353 


Commercial Union Group 


Commercial Union, Eneland.... $ 551,781 
American Central .............. 297,185 
California : ree ee 187,084 
Union of London....... 135,748 
ES ae ie rare oe See 132,096 
Commercial Union, New York 117,363 
British General ......<ccsccccess 51,335 

a Shh hid ak akeraewecess $ 1,472,592 


Glens Falls ined 


iL | “eee $ 1,146,430 
Commerce of Glens Falls. 298,052 
[ae cvtecase Oe 
Pearl American Group 
Pearl of London. Coxwem, a coe 
Eureka-Security F. & ee 353,523 
Monarch Fire ; 353,523 
BONS cts neS oneness $ 1, 414,093 
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Auto Fire Writings of Company Groups 
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aoe 


ft 


“fr 


hr 


ny 


fi 


ft 


tf | 


‘fe 


Sh 


‘fh 


tf> 


wx 
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1937 


2,421,582 


1936 


$ 1,837,673 





272,428 200,738 
151,349 114,855 
136,214 103,369 
45,405 34,4506 
3,026,978 $ 2,297,091 
810,330 $ 668442 
1,226,630 905,703 
382,607 362,676 
383,239 311,724 
295,700 227,656 
3,098,506 $ 2,476,201 
2,729,405 $ 2,340,276 
436,707 374,418 
291,138 249,612 
81,961 156,008 
3,639,271 $ 3,120,314 
2,234,580 $ 1,822,251 
399,032 326,065 
398,300 325,645 
159,613 130,426 


3,191,525 


( 73, 181 
639,133 
356,552 
100,491 
111,898 
57,006 
44.913 
71,838 
40,064 


2,095,076 


1,724,378 
341,737 


2,066,115 


1,694,204 
199,318 
49,830 
49,830 


1,993,182 


1,813,399 


1 813,399 


833,223 


1,704, 067 


5 l¢ 1,926 
281,013 
176,934 
128,364 
124,895 
111,018 

48,570 


387,720 


202.333 


314,357 


516, 690 


778,794 
389,397 
389,397 


1,557,588 


$ 2,604,387 


$ 572,935 
519.613 
577,714 

71,573 
76,630 
33,817 
40,792 
80,058 
20,499 


1,993,631 


ft 


$ 1,104,170 
220,730 


$ 1, 324,900 


$ 1,163,420 
136,873 
3,218 
34,218 


$ 1,368,729 


$ 1,416,509 
5,321 


$ 1 f 121 830 


$ 692,213 
579,104 
128,689 


$ 1,400,006 


$ 415,521 
225.887 
142,225 
103,183 
100,394 

89,239 
39,042 


$ 1,115,491 


$ 914,044 
148,009 


$ 1,062,053 





$ 1,312,984 
660,640 
660,640 


$ 2,634,264 


(Continued from Page 


1935 


$ 1,452,701 
163,429 
90,793 
81,714 
27,238 


815,875 


$ 508,581 
562,800 
238,678 
254,082 
144,079 





$ 1,708,220 


$ 1,249,402 
199874 
133,250 

* 83,281 


$ 1,665,867 


$ 1,255,947 
224,271 
223,678 

89,707 


$ 1,793,603 


$ 568614 
419,300 
344,037 

41,771 
80,492 
20,712 
38,372 
69,042 
36,024 


$ 1,618,364 


$ 3,927,276 
182,121 


$ 4,109,397 





$ 863,604 
101,600 
25,400 
25,400 


$ 1,016,004 
$ 1,059,289 
$ 1,059,289 


$ 52 1,436 
435,234 
97,503 





$ 1,059,073 


$ 317,038 
169,549 
106,740 

77,439 
67,563 
69,569 
29,301 


$ 837,199 


$ 742.177 
103,141 


$ 845,318 





$ 1,136,338 
504.981 
436,869 


$ 2,078,188 
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1935 

$ 277.0% 

35,732 

$ 312,75 


$ 1,093.20; 





$ 1,093.20 





$ 873.5% 


$ 396,431 | 


239,225 | 
47,845 


7,104 | 


$ 690,60 


$ 46828) 
52,031 


$ 520,311 


$ 695,970 


29,691 
14,845 
$ 740,506 
$ 583,738 


$ 583,738 


$ 591,6% 
40,563 

















36) 
1938 1937 1936 
Dubuque F. & M. 
Dubuque Fire & Marine........ $ 986,676 $ 586,045 $ 373,164 
National Reserve .............. 353,717 298,774 62,458 
Rk ocak aiviathnninckwenebida $ 1,340,393 $ 884,819 $ 435,622 
General of America Group 
General of America............. $ 1,319,785 = $ 1,309,830  $ 1,203,899 
First National of America...... eoiity mane 
MS Soe th rstbcsneinpdece $ 1,319,785 $ 1,309,830 $ 1,203,899 
Great American Group 
ee rrr $ 1,024,351 $ 1,042,879 $ 825,757 
American Alliance .............. 133,179 135,593 106,027 
Detroit Fire & Marine.......... 53,095 54,671 42,447 
Rochester American ............ 53,696 54,671 42,447 
County Fire of Pa............... 27,060 27,552 21,242 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine... 27,060 27,552 21,242 
North Carolina Home........... 
American National of Ohio..... 
Re ene ee ee $ 1,319,041  $ 1,342,918 $ 1,059,162 
Phoenix of Hartford Group 
Phoenix of Harttord............ $ 712,799 $ 697,306 $ 554,177 
Commectitut Fite. «..6<.cicévconse 430,137 420,788 334,417 
Equitable Fire & Marine....... 86,027 84,158 66,883 
Great Eastern, White Plains.... 13,011 12,231 10,595 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine..... 
Central States Fire.....<<c0c.6 
Retailers Fire, Oklahoma City.. 
| ee $ 1,241,974 $1,214,483 $ 966,072 
Agricultural Group 
Foe. $ 1,098,036 $ 787,872 $ 574,772 
ENE: TUNE ook is cco dansva'n ds 92,929 79,486 63,864 
g ee ee aes $ 1,191,565 $ 867,358 $ 638,636 
American of Newark Group 
American of Newark............ $ 974,534 $ 1,230,295 $ 874.238 
Columbia of Dayton..........65 41,409 52,394 37,153 
OE Re ee ees 20,734 192,810 18,576 
On earn $ 1,036,737 $ 1,475,499 $ 920,967 
Hanover Fire Group 
Hanover Fire of N. Y........... $ 1,010,953 $ 1,107,025 $$ 799,970 
Fulton Fire of N. Y............. was 
OUD cx csavucnniesiee $ 1,010,953 $ 1,107,025 $ 799,970 
Providence Washington Group 
Providence Washineton ........ $ 910,935 $ 943459 $ 740,563 
Anchor of Rhode Island........ &3,472 86,899 56,445 
) | ee eee $ 994407 $ 1. 030.3: 358 $ 797,008 
Corroon & Reynolds Oates 
American Equitable, N. Y....... $ 329,265 $ 403,864 $ 353,654 
Globe & Republic of Sek rica... 189,868 232,885 193,297 
RS ee 163,431 200,458 175,536 
Knickerbocker of N. Y.......... 144,203 176,875 163,066 
Merchants & Manufacturers.... 112,959 138,552 121,326 
ee) "=e ee 21,630 26,531 25,687 
Lincols Five of NN. Yu. icicsceccs 66 &9 27 
Importers & Exporters......... 
(0 ee eee eee $ 961,422 $ 1,179254 $ 1,032,593 
London & Lancashire Group 
London & Lancashire........... $ 488990 $ 532,745 $ 663,518 
OROOMATE OF TE. Bes cicceccvcvesse 162,597 75,144 110,115 
Orient of Hartford.............. 128,683 153,527 112,433 
Law Union & Rock............. 63,261 51,651 59,260 
Standard Mafine ...:...5..s0+. 17,767 15,847 13,396 
Marine of England.............. * * * 
WIE cisucvnranedecsucer $ 861208 $ 28914 $ 95R722 
* Not included; under separate management. 
Phoenix of London Group 
Phoenix of London............. $ 409068 $ 455,541 $ 374,146 
United Firemen’s, Phila......... 113,796 126,539 103,929 
Imperial of New York.......... 106,210 118,103 97,000 
Columbia of New Jersey........ 83,451 92,795 76,215 
Union Marine & General....... 45,518 50,616 41,571 
NN ain wire oresinhetaecks $ 758643 $ 843,594 $ 692,861 
London Assurance Group 
London Assurance ............. $ 504,928 $ 547,229 $ 592,842 
Manhattan F. & M.............. 140,946 166,244 166,803- 
Union Fire, ie 94,835 73,878 90,360 
WD caccacacnsamasusaenae $ 739,709 $ 787,351 $ 850,005 


$ 632,249 


$ 242,168 
162,598 
120,181 

88,369 
83,072 
10,581 


125 


$ 675819 


$ 275,524 
76,535 
71,432 
56,125 
30,613 


$ 510,229 


$ 542,023 
154,228 
79,563 
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THE INSPECTOR GOES TO SCHOOL 


Self-Education Under Direction Object of Hooper-Holmes Bureau’s 
Course of Instruction; Planned on Organized Basis the Program 


Runs for Nine Months of Year 
By H. Alton Chaffee 


Sales Department Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Inc. 


By means of an organized educational program Hooper-Holmes Bureau is 
giving its inspectors, managers, contact men, and even clerks, the benefit of a 
well rounded knowledge about their business, and in the past year this program 


has brought encouraging results. 


The idea behind the movement, well expressed 


recently by J. Charles King, director of sales in this bureau, is that the practical, 
competent inspector of today knows his job well enough to realize that he doesn’t 
know all there is to know; that he therefore is anxious to delve into the funda- 
mentals of inspection service for his own_ individual improvement and for the 
improvement of inspections in the ultimate best interests of his clients. 

When the educational program of Hooper-Holmes was launched last year the 


emphasis was on life insurance reports. 


Incentive was given to the inspection 


staf and others in the bureau to do their best by the offer of money prizes each 


month for the best articles prepared on given subjects. 


The course was broadened 


last September to embrace automobile insurance reports, and the following article 
on the ground already covered in this field is contributed by H. Alton Chaffee 


of the Hooper-Holmes sales department 


running the program. 


We as business men should with per- 
fect propriety examine the needs of our 
personnel for understanding of what is 
being done in the course of our business 
day and why it is being done. Having 
discovered such needs we as business 
men may properly organize ourselves to 
devise educational methods to follow in 
the satisfaction of those needs. Thus, in 
considering methods for adoption in 
building our educational program we 
visualized first of all its objective so that 
the method adopted while accomplishing 
a result would not miss the vital point. 
It was, therefore, necessary to distin- 
euish between (1) training for a specific 
task and (2) education for understand- 
ing. In other words, it is possible to 
train a person in stereotyped interroga- 
tion and in the reproduction of inform- 
ants’ answers to questions so that that 
person will go through the motions of 
an inspector and present the appearance 
of a report writer. But it is quite a dif- 
ferent matter to educate so that the in- 
spector will approach his task with un- 
derstanding and do his job in the real 
interest of automobile insurance undet- 
writing. 

Interpreting Inspector’s Training 

Our educational program, devoted to 
automobile insurance reports is designed 
to interpret the inspector’s training so 
that what he does will become meaning- 
ful to him; and so that the importance 
of his work for the automobile insur- 
ance underwriter will be vividly appar- 
ent and will justify and inspire his best 
efforts, 

Having established our objective, 
which is understanding, and having dis- 
tinguished education from training we 
sought a foundation upon which to build 
an educational program. Here again we 
made a distinction between learning and 
being taught. The motive which charac- 
terizes our educational program is that 
our inspection force is encouraged to 
learn by its own efforts and will look to 
the executive office for direction only; 
our inspectors will not be taught by 
someone who will do all the thinking. 

With this theory in mind, we under- 
took at the home office to break down 
the subject of automobile insurance re- 
Ports into its logical subdivisions. The 
two broad subdivisions appeared as: 

1. Reports involving the pleasure type 

of vehicle. 

2. Reports involving the commercial 

type of vehicle. 

The first broad subdivision divided it- 
self logically into several topics for in- 
vestigation as follows: 

(1) Definitions of automobile cover- 


who is assisting J. Charles King in 


age; (2) driving experience of assured 
and other drivers; (3) impairments of 
assured and other drivers; (4) habits of 
assured and other drivers; (5) occupa- 
tions of assured and other drivers and 
use of car; (6) collateral information 
establishing class of risk. 
Students Do Their Own Thinking 


Our procedure was to announce the 
topics in advance, to set monthly dead- 
lines for competitive articles on the sev- 
eral topics, and to offer eleven money 
prizes monthly for the best articles on 
the assigned topics. Thus, starting with 
September, 1938, our personnel had al- 


‘ready covered by February 21, 1939, the 


investigation into automobile insurance 
reports involving the pleasure type of 
automobile. Our personnel were obliged 
(1) to do their own thinking about the 
individual topics; (2) to initiate discus- 
sions of the topics among themselves 
and with automobile insurance under- 
writers; (3) to read some published ma- 
terial, and (4) then set down on paper 
the results of their own research. At 
the home office we feel that this method 
of acquiring understanding is education 
of the permanently valuable variety 
which is self-education under direction. 

The best, most accurate, and compre- 
hensive article each month having been 
edited and approved as reliable by some 
automobile insurance authority was 
printed and distributed among our per- 
sonnel for study and comparison with 
original efforts. After treating automo- 


bile insurance reports covering commer- 
cial vehicles in the same way, compre- 
hensive examinations will be given and 
grades will be assigned. Under the lead- 
ership of branch office managers defi- 
ciencies in understanding as revealed by 
the examinations will be removed in dis- 
cussions. 

Then inspectors will be given the elec- 
tive responsibility of submitting an actual 
inspection case history which will em- 
brace everything planned, thought, said 
and done in making an actual inspec- 
tion. Prizes will be given to those 
presenting the most complete case his- 
tories. From such case histories much 
can be gleaned of correct inspection 
procedure for broadcast among the en- 
tire inspection organization; and much 
can be discovered which should be ex- 
punged as unacceptable inspection tech- 
nique. 

Core of Auto Insurance Inspection 

The first result of this investigation 
into the subject of inspecting automobile 
insurance risks was a recognition on the 
part of inspectors that, if one part of a 
report is more important than any other 
part, it is that section involving driving 
experience of the assured and other 
drivers which involves the record of ac- 
cidents or freedom from accidents. Our 
inspectors have concluded that driving 
experience of an assured and other 
drivers is the central point around which 
to make an inspection. Excluding the 
rare, purely unlucky (?) driver, our in- 
spectors have learned that the accident- 
free driver for the most part has been 
such in all likelihood because: 

(1) He is physically sound; (2) he is 
given to sobriety; (3) he drives con- 
servatively as to annual mileage and as 
to purpose in driving—that is, for pleas- 
ure and convenience as opposed to busi- 
ness; (4) he is respectable as to legiti- 
macy of occupation and conduct in con- 
nection with it, attitude toward obliga- 
tions and domestic and social life. Final- 
ly, he maintains the automobile in a 
sound condition for use. 

Therefore, our inspectors look first of 
all and throughout a given inspection for 
information tending to show convincing- 
ly that drivers of a given car have been 
involved in no accidents. In their 





1938 Auto Casualty Experience 


The New York Insurance Department 
released yesterday the 1938 casualty ex- 
perience exhibit results for the auto- 
mobile casualty line of both stock and 
mutual companies doing business in this 
state. Presenting both the aggregate 
and individual company results country- 
wide, the exhibit reveals that both the 
stock and mutual carriers had a profit- 
able year in 1938 although volume 
dropped off. The aggregate loss ratio 
for personal injury liability was 42.5% 
and for property damage 38.7% on a 
country-wide basis while the loss ratios 
for New York State alone were respec- 
tively 36.3% and 39.3%. 

These results, the Department claims, 
do not reflect the reductions in rates 
which were made effective in New York 
beginning December 1, 1938. By reason 
of the first year’s operation in many 
states of the safe driver reward plan, 
there may be some slight variation in 
the actual earned premiums for 1938. 


The figures for incurred losses as tab- 
ulated from the Casualty Experience 
Exhibit are on the individual case basis 
excluding loss adjustment expenses. The 
net underwriting results may differ from 
annual statement figures which are based 
upon Schedule P reserves. 


Earned Premiums; Losses Incurred 


As to results on an earned premium 

basis the stock companies produced in 
bodily injury liability country-wide a 
total of $171,216,340 compared with $171,- 
610,930 in 1937. Their underwriting profit 
in this line last year was 9.7% compared 
with 5.1% in 1937. 
_ Mutual companies showed $45,868,376 
in earned premiums and 238% under- 
writing profit last year compared with 
$40,371,932 and 21.4% in 1937. 

_In P. D. the total for the stock car- 
riers last year was $47,137,570 and an 
underwriting profit of 8.5% compared with 


$47,467,261 and 6.9% in 1937. The mu- 


search information is bound to turn up 
under the headings enumerated. 

On the other hand, finding a record of 
accidents, our inspectors are bound to 
seek an interpretation pointing to funda- 
mental cause. And here again, they have 
found that the fundamental cause is like- 
ly to exist in one or more of the five 
topics listed. 


“Lucky” and “Unlucky” Drivers 


The exceptions are found in two cate- 
gories, the so-called lucky and the so- 
called unlucky drivers. The accident- 
free driver of known alcoholic excesses, 
for example, is a potential accident 
maker. His excesses are discoverable 
when our inspector seeks information, 
among the five factors previously men- 
tioned, about drinking habits to inter- 
pret and accouni for the freedom from 
accidents. The potential accident maker 
who has heretofore been fortunate is 
discoverable and is subject to character- 
ization when the inspection covers the 
five factors listed. 

By the same token, the so-called un- 
lucky driver with a record of accidents 
can expect his ill-fortune to come to 
light when inspection attempts are made 
to interpret and account for the record 
of accidents. 

Practical Inspections Produced 
by Education 


Our inspectors have learned from 
their inquiries of underwriters, from 
their own contemplation and from re- 
search that what the past record of driv- 
ing contains is strongly indicative of 
what the future experience will be. If 
the record includes accidents there is a 
strong presumption that there will be 
accidents. Our inspectors also know that 
accidents are frequently attributable to 
causes the existence of which can be 
predetermined by careful inquiries of 
persons who know the assured and others 
as drivers of a given automobile. They 
also recognize that avoiding potential 
accident makers by careful scrutiny of 
automobile insurance inspection reports 
is a vital part of the underwriter’s re- 
sponsibility. They have learned the five 
attributes of the accident avoider and 
conversely the attributes of the accident 
maker. They, therefore, see as a result 
of their own study what information is 
required, why it is required, and how 
vitally it serves the recipient in avoid- 
ance of potential accident makers who 
as assureds would expose the insurance 
company to predictable losses. 





tuals showed $12,608,124 in earned pre- 
miums and 27.8% profit compared with 
$10,389,572 and 26.6% in 1937. 

The exhibits contain a breakdown of 
expenses for loss adjustment expenses, 
acquisition and field supervision, general 
administration, bureaus and inspections, 
taxes, licenses and fees. For 1938 a sep- 
arate item was included for Federal in- 
come taxes on underwriting profits. De- 
tailed ratios and aggregates will be de- 
veloped later in the year. 

No detailed table is given at this time 
for collision results of individual casu- 
alty companies. Casualty companies, 


writing a very small percentage of the 
total collision business, showed loss ra- 
tio in this line last vear of 48.4% coun- 
try-wide and 43.1% in New York. 
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Automobile Fire Premium Writings of Company Groups 
(Continued from Page 38) 
1938 1937 1936 1935 1938 1937 1936 1935 
Boston-Old Col G 
estem cos cosssc nan hanes 543,128 $ SO1441 $ 480,946 $ 407,021 | Northern of London Group 
NN as cae 171,633 165,556 185,588 145,025 Northern of London............ 361,248 $ 370,518 = $ 286,197 $ 21404 
at neck : : ak) tieeicgeeeces, SAMO EE OORMA, «sin cacainates 30,874 40,124 24,512 26,483 
ES ea Nisitaandrrereonnres 714,761 26,997 666,534 552,04¢ a 
ues. $ a 2 oo 1 ST Te $ 392,122 $ 410,642 $ 310,709 § ana 
New Hampshire Group te : 
New Hampshire Fire............ $ 556,958 $ 264273 $ 180,826 $ 142,684 Century of Scotland Group 
CE IE ir ca cteciaesscanns 118,436 101,428 45,356 33,599 Century of Scotland............ 278,102 $ 760,355 $ 204,862 ¢ 338.8 
ven UL | 92,700 253,452 15 
a $ 675,394 $ 365,701 $ 22,18 $ 17%20 "© , aA nina _— 
Re ee ee ee $ 370,802 $ 1,013,807 $ 448268 $¢ 333,3% 
Sun Group . o cage 
Sun Insurance Office............ $ 420,583 $ 406,889 $ 355987 $ 351,560 
Patriotic of America............ 139,847 112,651 95,912 70,323 Scottish Union & National Group 
Sun Underwriters, N, Y......... 89,036 64,213 45,436 51,495 Scottish Union & National...... $ 368277 $ 336,218 $ 304,873 $ 245715 
——— Central Union of N. J........... ee seule ne ise 
a aa a ear os $ 649406 $ 643,753 $ 497,335 $ 473,378 American Union of N. Y........ cacy sane oe ae 
Maritime of Liverpool.......... * * * * 
Merchants of N. Y. Group é eile 
Merchants of New York........ $ 570,917 $ 521,563 $ 413,257 $ 343,457 otal... ..-...... seseeesee $ 368277 $ 336,218 $ 304,873 $ 245,715 
Washington Assurance ........ 68,512 73,327 64.972 68,969 Not included; under separate management. | 
 Sivvns Saeed cased $ 639429 $ 594,890 $ 478,229 ¢$ "412,426 Caledenion Group 
Caledonian of Scotland......... $ 282,292 $ 328881 $ 456,535 $ 2027% | 
Security of New Haven Group wit i sonia —  _are ee 49,689 44,449 31,682 23,315 | 
Security of New Haven......... 430,040 897,051 $ 555,701 $ 316,557 Caledonian-American ........... ee Rae aia re 
Se ere 178,355 130,510 91,560 wi 
a, «ee INS is osts Pid amieheeRienes 331,981 373,330 488,217 K 
ae $ 608,395 $ 1,027,561 $ 647261 $ 316,557 ' $ 331, $ $ 488, $ 316,114 
lobe & Rut G Rhode Island Group s 
Globe & "hor gaggia $ 341.423 $ 3OR716 $ 185,857 $ 17,945 Rhode Island ...............00. $ 170,943 $ 190613 $ 314,659 $ 21597 
American Home Fire............ 218,150 273,532 237,032 220,229 Merchants of Providence........ 132,149 130,725 209,773 143,980 | 
ee $ 559,573 $ 582248 $ 422880 $ 238174 PG ancccicnseincieside $ 303,142 $ 321,338 $ 524,432 $ 35995 
Atlas of London Group i Yorkshire Group 
Atlas of London..............++ $ 458292 $ 655,164 $ 606408 $ 359999) Yorkshire .........ccccccceeeeee $ 194,596 $ 246415 $ 277,064 $ 274,7% 
Albany of New York............ 87,293 124,770 115,488 68,275 Seaboard Fire & Marine........ . 56,935 90,842 48,912 31,20 
ames ie : Provincial M. & G... 3 8. 5 5 
sic seiccncien aie’ $ 545,585 $ 779934 $ 721,896 $ 428,274 ‘ondon & Provincial M. & _ — stben —_ 
hos cibeatenctin oabokelen $ 290,450 $ 386,540 $ 381,388 $ 361,003 
= Transit Policy Coverage Royal Exchange Group : 
; : Royal Exchange Assurance..... 282,318 $ 201,815 $ 147,487 $ 140,124 
While Goods Are in Depot Provident of New Hampshire... ae sacs ae “ies 
A common carrier of freight by truck = = 
Established in 1932 was insured by an Iowa statutory policy Potal. cc cee eee eee eee ees $ 282,318 $ 201,815 $ 147,487 $ 140,124 
against “loss of or damage to property 
resulting from the operation of such Norwich Union Fire Group 
motor carrier and for which such motor Norwich Union Fire............. 91,361 $ 79,787 $ 84123 ¢ 6180 
carrier would be legally liable” The Eagle Fire of New York........ 52,160 83,357 47,899 20,528 
policy applied to shipments “while in the 2 ‘ ; . 
custody and control of the assured, while DN scccanrseiecuisia es $ 143521 $ 163,144 $ 132,022 $ 8234 
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in or on docks, depots,” etc. Action was 
brought by the carrier on the policy for 
the destruction of property while located 
at a freight depot in Des Moines, which 
caught fire and burned to the ground, 

The principal defense was that the 
goods were not in the custody and con- 
trol of the plaintiff and therefore not 
covered by the policy; and other insur- 
ance on the goods rendering defendant's 
policy inoperative except as to the excess, 
if any. 

The operator of the freight depot car- 
ried fire insurance in another company 
covering merchandise for which he might 
be legally liable while contained in the 
depot. The trial court found as a fact 
that the goods were not in this oper- 
ator’s possession at the time of the fire 
but in plaintiff's. If not in the posses- 
sion of the depot operator, he could not 
have recove red under his policy. 

The term “other insurance” was con- 
strued to apply to other insurance by the 
insured. As originally written the pol- 
icy covered all goods in transit. It was 
held that indorsements providing for 
$5,000 additional insurance in four speci- 
fied freight terminals did not impair the 
insurance as originally written as to 
coverage of goods in terminals. 


COMMERCE GENERAL AGENTS 

The Commerce of Glens Falls, N. Y., 
has appointed Brame, Ward & Hancock 
as general agents for Alabama. W. G. 
Ward was at one time a fieldman for 
the Commerce. The agency has head- 
quarters in the Shepherd Building, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 





Increase Premium Income With New 


Automobile Business, Says Home 


Several suggestions to producers on 
how to increase premium income with 
new automobile business are given by 
the Home of New York in their house 
organ, News From Home. These follow: 

3y conducting a carefully planned 
campaign, this Spring season should pro- 
duce an increase in your auto premiums. 


Your potential prospects include: (1) 
Individual car owners, (2) garage keep- 
ers, (3) fleet owners, both public and 
private. 

To help develop your campaign for 
increased auto premiums, the following 
suggestions may prove helpful: 

(1) A check-up with auto dealers will 
give you leads on new car purchasers. 

(2) A list of recipients of new licenses 
registered with the license bureau may 
provide you new sources to investigate. 

(3) Check up on concerns and munici- 
palities which operate fleets. A study of 
financial statements may indicate that a 
concern has had a profitable year. In 
such cases, it is not unreasonable to 
assume that the concern will consider 


expanding its fleet. : 
Watch real estate developments in 
your vicinity. Keep an eye open not only 


for home buyers, but also for companies 
that may contemplate expanding their 
fleet operations to that territory. 

(5) Check all your assureds to make 
certain they are adequately covered. 

(6) Do not overlook the value of a 
direct mail campaign, as well as the 
follow-up. 

(7) Pictures will often do more to help 
you sell automobile insurance than words. 


April 











(8) The comprehensive policy is still 
a good selling feature when properly 
presented and explained. 


Cook County Field Club 


Meetings Well Attended 
Cook County Field Club held the sec- 
ond series of its educational and_busi- 
ness development meetings in Chicago 
April 20, at three separate locations on 
the north, west and south sides of Chi- 
cago. Following luncheon speakers were 
heard on the store and dwelling tariff ; 
rent and rental value insurance, an 
comprehensive automobile policy, The 
first series of these meetings, held in 
March, attracted an attendance of more 
than 100. 
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(CASUALTY COMPANIES’ AUTOMOBILE 
WRITINGS for 1938 


Net Premiums of $230,018,101 for All Stock Carriers Doing Business 
In New York State A Drop from 


Sensitivity to the depressed business 
conditions of 1938, plus the fact that rate 
reductions in automobile casualty lines 
were widespread last year, resulted in 
a drop in automobile insurance writings 
of the stock casualty companies report- 
ing their country-wide results to the New 
York Insurance Department. This de- 
cline in volume is in contrast to produc 


tion increases made by the same compa- 
nies in the two previous years—1937 and 
1936, The total estimated net premiums 
written for auto liability, auto P.D. and 
auto collision amounted to $230,018,101, 
which represents total writings of sixty- 
three carriers listed below and doing 
business in New York State last year. 
This compares with $242487,196 in 1937 
and $219,714,278 in 1936. 

On automobile liability writings alone 


Auto Liability Writings 


1938 1937 1936 1935 
Travelers Insurance Co......... $15,995,996 $17,820,069 $16,731,873 $16,798,845 
American Automobile .......... 10,590,942 10,067,270 8,553,605 7,006,491 
Hartford Accident ............. 10,252,175 10,356,230 9,260,520 9,061,309 
General Accident ............... 9,193,056 9,757,059 9,005,480 8,407,964 
Aetna Casualty & Surety....... 9,120,533 8,533,849 7,897,859 5,531,076 
Employers’ Liability ........... 6,935,024 7,199,224 7,713,798 7,713,271 
United States F. & G........... 6,814,975 7,021,141 6,475,476 6,019,811 
Maryland Casualty ............ 6,139,912 6,589,736 6,019,978 5,772,408 
Fidelity & Casualty............. 5,928,018 6,159,041 5,304,635 5,254,175 
Globe Indemnity ............. 5,290,914 5,571,517 5,114,861 4,490,255 
European General .............. 4,937,814 4,505,946 4,563,742 3,401,846 
Continental Casualty ........... 4,374,150 4,273,847 4,191,981 3,481,337 
DE ta cibathastakeaanwanabe 4,275,476 4,612,931 3,974,095 3,793,307 
Royal Indemnity .............. 4,230,897 4,608,917 4,098,359 3,605,071 
Massachusetts Bonding ........ 4,168,117 4,235,747 3,971,269 3,598,847 
Employers Reinsurance ........ 4,068,794 5,277,531 4,026,033 3,052,589 
American Motorists ............ 3,708,140 3,812,963 3,481,124 3,250,156 
Indemnity of North America.... 3,403,592 3,589,519 3,458,948 3,344,122 
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1937; 4-Year Comparisons Shown 


the 1938 net premium volume amounted 
to $180,107,088 which compared with the 
1937 total of $187,627,129. The bright 
spot in this picture is that a nice under- 
writing profit will be shown. 

The stock carriers are also expected 
to make a profit from underwriting on 
their automobile property damage writ- 
ings last year but it will not be quite 
as much as in 1937. On auto collision, 


1938 
New Amsterdam Casualty....... 3,230,550 
Great American Indemnity...... 3,100,594 
Standard Accident ............. 3,028,044 
Metropolitan Casualty ......... 2,768,574 
Century Indemnity ............ 2,455,524 
Commercial Casualty ........... 2,335,353 
Preferred Accident ............ 2,243,207 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee... 2,172,334 
St. Paul-Mercury Ind........... 2,045,295 
General Reinsurance ........... 2,004,038 
Glens Falls Indemnity.......... 1,981,396 
Allstate of Chicago............. 1,912,913 
Manufacturers’ Casualty, Phila.. 1,892,511 
American Employers’ .......... 1,869,370 
United States Guarantee........ 1,796,242 
Home Indemnity ............... 1,792,888 
London Guarantee & Accident.. 1,768,940 
a | err 1,684,389 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity...... 1,638,053 
United States Casualty.......... 1,425,682 
3ankers Indemnity ............. 1,399,749 
Keystone Auto Club............ 1,316,348 
London & Lancashire Ind....... 1,311,444 
Eagle Indetmmity «......seccesce 1,236,454 
Ue TMGUNNIEY ovis okie cevnccses 1,145,977 
PORNO: IE cepcvrikvicnd cas iseesene 1,085,937 
Phoenix Indemnity ............. 1,040,283 
Travelers Indemnity ............ 1,034,440 
a 1,011,395 
American Reinsurance ......... 893,208 
Standard Surety & Casualty.... 861,634 
Merchants Indemnity, N. Y..... 700,655 
New York Casualty............. 698,657 
Citizens Casualty of N. Y....... 629,144 
Occidental Ind, of Cal........... 521,388 
Excess Insurance Co:......... 000+ 435,755 
Columbia Casualty ............. 409,930 
Accident & Cas. of Switzerland. 398,051 
Rational Caeuaiey ..6.sscisccnecs 347,980 
Yorkshire Indemnity ........... 280,610 
Protective Indemnity .......... 223,553 
Universal Indemnity ............ 194,893 
First Reinsurance of Hartford... 178,296 
Norwich Union Indemnity...... 95,681 
POR DOR CR nin hah eciekGn nears 20,766 
Provident Accid’t & White Cross 438 


+Commenced writing in 1937. 


casualty 


1937 
3,486,382 
3,182,624 
3,920,167 
2,486,031 
2,445,480 
1,945,878 
2,489, 884 
2,420,202 
1,768,437 


6,664,4 


1,670,127 
1,954,747 
1,837,613 
1,880,214 
1,655,742 
2,065,953 
1,294,489 
1,782,129 
1,471,857 
1,287,815 
1,348,844 
1,559,495 
1,147,371 
1,305,182 
2,667,946 
1,124,127 
308,211 
998,517 
965,298 
1,392,194 
789,606 
720,861 
655,303 
032,169 
608,192 
423,013 
109,499 
316,650 
252,520 
224,602 
200,326 
303,739 
88,724 
5,189 
513 


volume of which is small among stock 
companies, an 
profit is also expected. 
volume of property damage and collision 
combined is $49,911,013, compared with 
$54,860,067 in 1937. 

The comparative writings for the years 
1935 to 1938 of the following companies | 
present an interesting picture of stock 
company results in the automobile field 
during a period of many developments 


1936 
3,493,774 
3,041,028 
3,196,247 
2,056,475 
2,220,630 
1,831,745 
2,249,838 
2,001,062 
1,344,781 
1,773,758 
2,098,165 
1,130,756 
1,783,069 
1,817,539 
1,696,107 
1,348,174 
2,014,283 
1,421,775 
1,622,437 
1,283,118 
1,214,316 
1,236,817 
1,374,025 
937,111 
1,281,907 
2,041,060 
1,064,221 
292,861 
933,310 
967,176 
1,272,046 
647,735 
643,535 
554,132 
581,113 
1,032,950 
527,806 


! 
238,464 
236,899 
192,244 
243,991 

82,805 
156,565 


1,124 


underwriting 
The estimated 





1935 


3,879.04) | 


2,592,467 
3,140,570 
1,801,250 
977,491 
1,596,577 
1,927,559 
2,816,014 
1,034,269 
1,539,915 
2,053,879 
859,227 
1,442,105 
1,787,731 
1,653,551 
1,031,340 
1,923,115 
765,249 
1,273,003 
1,297,863 
1,356,208 
1,166,850 
1,187,067 
881,778 
1,800,937 
4,435,171 
1,002,118 
293,759 
829,297 
843,8H 
1,014,435 
506,670 
582,165 
29, 910 
563,528 
1,834,674 
4 


2 
! 


208,504 
297,709 
127,345 
275,946 
129,227 
324,640 


2,970 
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1935 
3,879.04) 
2,592,467 | 
3,140,570 
1 801,250 

977,491 
996,577 
927,559 
816,014 
034,209 
539,915 
053,879 
859,227 
442,105 
787,731 
653,551 
131,340 
923,115 
165,249 
73,003 
97,863 
56,208 
66,850 
87,007 
81,778 

0,937 
35,171 
)2,118 
13,759 
9,297 
3,834 
4,435 
6,670 
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April 28, 1939 , I orn BERS ae 4 Page 43 
P D C mare 1938 1937 1936 1935 
A Employers Reinsurance ........ 4,434,338 6,021,402 4,445,394 4,141,826 
uto ” > and ollision New Amsterdam Casualty....... 4,184,461 4,509,192 4,532,164 4,938,790 
; Standard Accident ........00.+ 4,072,812 5,084,224 4,317,815 4,144,644 
The country-wide property damage and collision net premium writings of | Great American Indemnity...... 4,069,863 7,221,937 3,986,463 3,403,920 
the stock casualty c« mpanies and reinsurance carriers doing business in New York Metropolitan Casualty ......... 3,318,310 2,995,326 2,513,294 2,213,034 
State for the years 1935 to 1938 inclusive are arranged below according to the Century Indemnity ............ 3,155,130 3,148,850 2,878,181 1,581,184 
respective standing of the various companies in these classes: Preferred ACCiGemt ocscccc0iss 2,913,136 3,190,035 2,866,695 2,460,921 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee.... 2,831,853 3,147,256 2,613,218 3,709,396 
1938 1937 1936 1935 Commercial Casualty ........... 2812087 «2,354,481 2,220,825 ‘1,969,127 
Travelers Indemnity ........... $5.133,495 $5,469,912 $5,139,853 $5,208,052. St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity... 2,677,911 2,301,846 1,716,000 1,329,163 
\merican Automobile .......... 3,267,185 3,188,011 2,702,022 2,246,329 Glens Falls Indemnity.......... 2,589,256 2,817,150 2,748,530 2,701,571 
Hartford Accident ............. 3,199,353 3,233,513 3,012,825 2,997,994 Manufacturers’ Casualty, Phila.. 2,526,889 2,609,075 2,376,661 1,915,351 
\etna Casualty & Surety....... 2,833,617 2,999,518 2,987,640 3,301,645 Allstate of Chicago............. 2,471,316 2,167,360 1,470,715 1,139,558 
Reneral ACCIGEKE oie iicvcnsecaes 2,524,900 2,681,550 2,473,753 2,368,925 American Employers ........... 2,457,574 2,412,213 2,377,994 2,354 033 
U.S. Fidelity & Guaranty...... 2,163,393 2,239,106 2,083,116 2,051,121 London Guarantee & Accident.. 2,316,796 2,629,560 2,630,412 2,513 822 
Employers’ te > ee eee 2,081,777 2,170,456 2,213,913 2,303,853 United States Guarantee........ 2,311,126 2,399,014 2,152,150 2,100,620 
Maryland Casualty ............ 1,878,551 2,044,392 1,919,276 1,844,550 Home Indemnity .............. 2,306,850 2,119,470 1,787,477 1,329,858 
Fidelity & Casualty............. 1,784,499 1,837,182 1,718,260 es eae at ee 2,202,422 1,704,180 1,849,235 994,256 
Cloke INGEMMMIEY oc... cn ncicccee es 1,584,862 1,650,420 1,574,038 1,354,687. General Reinsurance ........... 2,085,795 2,346,299 1,786,804 1,755,889 
Continental Casualty .......... 1,312,296 1,256,231 1,291,319 1,126,090 Fireman’s Fund Indemnity...... 2,083,430 2,255,471 2,059,966 1,661,984 
Royal Indemnity ............... 1,255,617 1,360,901 1,238,845 1,150,636 Keystone Auto Club............ 1,866,685 1,904,931 1,727,348 1,618,960 
Massachusetts Bonding ........ 1,183,142 1,193,935 1,073,490 996,639 United States Casualty......... 1,862,569 1,930,279 1,632,267 1,618,910 
\merican Motorists Ins. Co..... 1,115,691 1,140,315 1,026,023 978,426 Bankers Indemnity ............ 1,805,258 1,670,638 1,589,287 1,722,041 
Indemnity of North America... 1,051,284 1,112,135 1,090,801 1,065,211 London & Lancashire Ind...... 1,683,232 1,976,471 1,745,393 1,525,856 
Standard Accident ............. 1,044,768 1,164,057 1,121,568 1004074 Sum Indemnity ........csccccens 1,612,853 1,827,386 1,809,736 2,370,639 
Great American Indemnity...... 969,269 1,010,824 944,835 811.453 Eagle Indemnity. ...:.c00-0800 1,575,436 1,458,549 1,194,419 1,121,315 
New Amsterdam Casualty...... 953,911 1,022,810 1,038,390 1,059,750 Phoenix Indemnity ............ 1,367,179 1,484,597 1,407,706 1,329,574 
Century Indemnity ............ 699,606 703,370 657,551 603,693 American Surety ............... 1,326,584 1,311,072 1,235,446 1,099 397 
Rs ny ray pees 692,985 928,728 916,953 872,432 Standard Surety & Casualty.... 1,126,114 1,773,766 1,621,242 1,288,115 
Preferred Accident ............ 669,929 700,151 616,857 SAR ©=(M, BAO oo csc pamcossckatec ee 1,085,937 2,667,946 2,641,060 4,435,171 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee... 659,519 727,054 612,156 893,382 American Reinsurance ......... 951,492 1,046,918 1,048,402 919,194 
Manufacturers Casualty, Phila... 634,378 654,328 593,592 473,245 New York Casualty............ 913,508 912,573 813,735 743,295 
St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity.... 632,616 533,409 371,219 294,804 Merchants Indemnity, N. Y..... 760,655 789,606 647,735 566,670 
Glens Falls Indemnity.......... 607,860 659,303 650,365 of ne ee 759,460 787 962 665,434 37,364 
American Employers .......... 588,204 574,600 560,455 566,302 Columbia Casualty ............. 537,969 557,828 701,726 * 8 
Alistate OF CHICAZO. «..0. 006.0050 558,403 497,233 339,959 280,331 Occidental Indemnity .......... 535,337 658,365 597,908 585,802 
Keystone Auto Club............ 550,337 556,087 490,531 452,104 Accident & Cas, of Switzerland. 516,868 143,605 7 . 
Metropolitan Casualty .......... 549,736 509,295 456,819 411,784 National Casualty .............. 457,199 415,936 317,443 279,270) 
London Guarantee & Accident.. 547,856 563,607 616,129 590,707 Excess Insurance Co............ 448,603 721,510 1,158,737 2,276,182 
ve | ee 518,033 409,691 427,460 229.007 Yorkshire Indemnity ........... 371,071 333,758 312,897 399,527 
United States Guarantee....... 514,884 518,800 456,043 447,069 Protective Indemnity .......... 279,146 274,588 236,382 156,737 
Home Indemnity ............... 513,962 463,728 439,303 298,518 First Reinsurance ............-- 268,159 402,285 101,953 132,697 
Commercial Casualty ........ ite 476,734 408,603 389,080 372,550 Universal Indemnity ........... 250,064 263,690 318,597 357,476 
Geet UMN cic c nade as » 466,876 522,204 527,829 569,702 Norwich Union Indemnity...... 127,883 118,743 208,158 422,470 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity...... 445,377 473,342 437,529 388,981 Provident Acc’t & White Cross. 438 513 1,124 2,970 
United oe Coanalty.... <<. pong’ pa pon 321,047 +Commenced writing in 1937. 
fankers Indemnity ............. 405, 5¢ 382,823 374,971 365,838 *Relsnce of oreminms reniured i afiiinted company: 
London & Lancashire Indemnity 371,788 416,976 371,368 338,780 Balance of premiums reinsured in affiliated company 
Employers Reinsurance ........ 365,544 743,871 419,361 489,237 
Eagie Indemnity ....6...00s500+ 338,982 ah 257,308 pope’ Li bilit W iti f 
Phoenix Indemnity ............. 326,896 360,470 343,485 327,456 A ; 
APTA, SUTEUT oc ic csscavcese.s 315,189 312,555 302,136 270,100 uto 1aDiil 2 rl Ings O 
Standard Surety & Casualty.... 264,480 381,572 ye 273,680 mm l 
European General ............. 228,423 189,218 6,959 73,846 I C % G 
New York Casualty........ 0.00500. 214,851 191,712 170,200 161,130 e asua ty ompany roups 
Citizens Casualty of N. Y........ 130,316 132,659 111,302 7,454 
Columbia Casualty ............. 128,039 134,815 173,860 sik Casualty company group writings of automobile liability insurance appear 
Accident & Cas. of Switzerland. 118,817 34,106 7 7 below, with the Travelers Group still in the lead in net premium volume, a position 
National Casualty pene ceheeeee ss 109,209 99 286 78,979 70,706 it has maintained for several years past: 
Yorkshire Indemnity ........... 90,461 81,238 75,998 101,818 . _ . 
First Reinsurance of Hartford... 89,863 98,546 19,148 3,470 1938 1937 1936 1935 
General Reinsurance ........... 81,757 124,016 13,046 215,974 Travelers Group a R 
\merican Reinsurance ......... 58,734 81,620 81,226 7aaee ‘Travelers Tt. CO... csccicsscacass $15,995,996 $17,820,069 $16,731,873 $16,798,845 
Universal Indemnity ............ 55,771 61,364 74,606 81,530 Travelers Indemnity ........... 1,034,440 308,211 292,861 293,759 
Protective Indemnity ........... 55,593 49,986 44,138 29,392 - — — —_ 
Norwich Union Indemnity....... 32,202 30,019 51,593 97,830 ON ore ea ig cick wenn hark $17,030,436 $18,128,280 $17,024,734 $17,092,604 
Occidental Indemnity of Cal..... 13,949 26,196 16,795 22,274 Royal-Liverpool Groups a , a 
Excess Insurance Co............ 12,848 52,318 125,787 441,508 Globe Indemnity ............... $ 5,290,914 $5,571,517 $ 5,114,861 — $ 4,490,255 
*Premiums reinsured in affiliated company. Royal TMGCRMIEY conc cs iccessics 4,230,897 4,608,917 4,098,359 3,605,071 
*Commenced writing in 1937. Hamid PNGCMMIEY ices cae cesses 1,236,454 1,147,371 937,111 881,778 
Se omnes eres $10,758,265 $11,327,805 $10,150,331  $ 9,037,104 
Aetna Life Group ee ies * 
° . ote Aetna Casualty & Surety....... $ 9,120,533 $ 8533849 $ 7,897,859 $ 5,531,676 
Combined Auto Liability, Property INE Shr ore cetesenes 1,085,937 2.067946 2,641,060 4,435,171 
D C Pe P P Res hiceea ne hia sidecases $10,206,470 $11,201,795 $10,538,919 $ 9,966,847 
Employers’ Grou 
amage and ollision remiums nak Liability” ba ees oe $ 6,935,024 $ 7,199,224 $7,713,798 §$ 7,713,271 
American Employers .........-. 1,869,370 1,837,613 1,817,539 1,787,731 
The aggregate country-wide automobile casualty writings—liability, property - - - — 
damage and collision combined—of all the stock casualty companies and reinsurance he oe 55g 2h oes ee at $ 8,804,394 $ 9,036,837 $ 9,531,337 $ 9,501,002 
companies doing business in New York State for the years 1935 to 1938 inclusive Loyalty Group 
are given below, arranged according to the respective standing of the various Metropolitan Casualty .......... $ 2,768,574 $ 2,486,031 $ 2,056,475 $ 1,801,250 
companies : Commercial Casualty ........... 2,335,353 1,945,878 1,831,745 1,596,577 
a 1938 1937 1936 ‘ i Sn eee eee ree $ 5,103,927 $4,431,909 $ 3.888220 $ 3 397,827 
lravelers Insurance Co.......... $15,995,996 $17,820,069 $16,731,873 $16,798,845 Continental Casualty Group 
American Automobile ........... 13,858,127 13,255,281 11,255,627 9,312,820 Continental Casualty .......... $ 4.374.150 $ 4,273,847 $4,191,981 $ 3,481,337 
Hartford Accident .............. 13,451,528 13,589,743 12,273,345 12,059,303, National Casualty .............. 347,990 316,650 238,464 208,564 
Aetna Casualty & Surety........ 11,954,150 11,533,367 10,885,499 8,923,321 ——__—_— 
General Accident..............+. 11,717,956 12,339,209 11,479,233 10,776,889 gE eee ee $ 4,722,140 $4,590,497 $ 4,430,445 $ 3,089,901 
Employers’ ES rere 9,016,801 9,369,680 9,927,711 10,017,124 New Amsterdam Group 
U.S. Fidelity & Guaranty....... 8,978,368 9,260,247 8,558,592 8,070,932 New Amsterdam Casualty....... $ 3,230,550 $ 3,486,382 §$ 3,493,774 $ 3.879.040 
Maryland Casualty ............. 8,018,463 8,634,128 7,939,254 7,616,958 United States Casualty......... 1,425,682 1,471,857 1,283,118 1,297,863 
Fidelity & Casualty............. 7,712,517 7,996,223 7,022,895 6,932,765 va esate 
Globe Indemnity ...........+++: 6,875,776 7,221,937 6,688,899 5,844,942 IE PR oa hone Prd A $ 4,656,232 $ 4958239 $4,776,292 §$ 5,176,903 
Travelers Indemnity ........... 6,167,935 5,778,123 5,432,714 5,501,811 Phoenix of London Group 
Continental Casualty ........... 5,686,446 5,530,078 5,483,300 4,607.427_ London Guarantee & Accident.. $ 1,768,940 $ 2,065,953 $ 2.014.283 $ 1,923,115 
oyal Indemnity ............... 5,486,514 5,969,818 5,337,204 4,815,707. Phoenix Indemnity ............. 1,040,283 1,124,127 1,064,221 1,002,118 
Massachusetts Bonding ........ 5,351,259 5,429,682 5,044,759 4,595,486 Norwich Union Indemnity...... * * + * 
European ee er 5,166,237 4,695,164 4,640,701 3,475 692 ————— nS —_—___—_—- 
ey, ESET EE EIS 4,968,461 5,541,659 4,891,648 4,665,799 Notas ok hare So $ 2,809,223 $ 3,190,080 $ 3,078,504 $ 2,925,233 
American Motorists .......es.e- 4,823,831 4,953,278 4,507,147 4,228, 582 * Not included; undcr separate management. 
Indemnity of North America... 4,454,876 4,701,654 4,549,749 4,409,333 (Continued on Page 44) 
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Page 44 Automobile ; 4 
g AS REE Ye UNDERWRITER Jee April 28, 1939 April 7 
1938 1937 1936 1935 Ree 
Cusneee Union-Ocean Group " $2 $ 2 $2 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee.... $ 2,172,334 420,202 2,001,062 816,014 o¢ ¢@ 
Columbia Casualty ............- 409,930 423,013 27/366 4 Recent Court Decisions 
OE. :skd ibe viACE ope scieces $ 2,582,264 $ 2,843,215 $ 2,528928 $ 2,816,018 Cc led b hn Si 
mp. 
; Preferred Accident Group 7 — y Jo a 
"referred Accident ........0:¢+. $ 2,243,20 $ 2,489,884 $ 2.249838 $ 1,927,559 th ee : : 99 
Protective Indemnity .......... 223553 224,602 192/244 127'345 Author, “The Lew Relating to Automobile Insnrence 
eee ee Ee $ 2406,70 $2,714,486 $ 2,442,082 $ 2,054,004 Louisiana Interpretation of Omnibus The action was one for personal injuries 
. vm iio > $ E —— a Clause on “Permission to Use Car” — Sa a automobile 
ireman’s Fund Group -_ ian we - ; ‘ Sure company had paid 
Fireman’s Fund Ind............ $ 1,638,053 $ 1,782,129 $ 1,622,437 $ 1,273,003, Pour actions were consolidated, two her a sum on account of the property 
Occidental Ind. of Cal........... 521.388 632.169 581.113 563,528 for personal injuries and two for dam- damage. She claimed this left a balance 
ied 7 ages to automobile, arising out of a for which she had not been reimbursed 
RR as anak oat $ 2,159,441 $ 2,414,298 $2,203,550 $ 1,836,531 collision between three cars. The actions = = 
7 Use” b ° 
pa a were against the owner of one of the se” of Car by Volunteer Firemay Becat 
American Surety .............-: $ 1,011,395 $ 998517 $ 933310 $ 829,297. cars, his chauffeur, and his insurer. The Action was brought by a judgment } jhe lar 
New York Casualty............. 698,657 720,861 643,535 582,165 car ane np driven 7 the a creditor of an insured under a Casualty bil 
Sen a 2 —_.. at the time of the accident. e€ cases eal ; . mobue 
eee § 1,710,052 § 1,719,378 $1,576,845 $1,411,462 turned upon the question of permission, PO? a a . papiortseg.... 
The Louisiana Court of Appeals had in ''™ might be used to include cover. hat fo 
separate cases, 179 So. 868, 179 So. 877 ages of risks from fire, theft, tornado | '™ f 
and mt? So. 878, a the — and so forth. These risks, however, were at 
of accident was the chauffeur’s negli- not underwritten by the policy. Qj, | for the 
. ° ote gence, but that at the time of the acci- appeal from a judgment for plaintiff (167 | and in 
( ombined Auto Liability, L ‘ D. and oe he had i eon from his master’s Misc. 417, : N. Y. S. 2d, 41) the New | poth b 
employment and was on a private mis- York Appellate Division held, Pauli y. . 
C W oa c G sion of his own, and held that the in- St. Paul Mercury Indemnity, 8 N. Y, 5 _ 
oll, Writings of Casualty Groups sed ayn of the car was not able 24 OL that representation 2s to 
L : 4 : - no lien, 
perior. . mortgage or other incumbrance was im- 
The combined automobile liability, property damage and collision premiums The Louisiana Supreme Court, Parks material to the casualty risks assumed 
t I ’ y 4 
country-wide, arranged by casualty company groups in order of their respective V- Hall, 189 La. 849, 181 So. 191, re- The insured’s use of the car in guiding 
standings at the close of 1938—as well as their writings for the years 1935 to 1937— versed these judgments. That court said fire apparatus to a fire while the insur 
C \ A ed T: 1 
are given as follows: that some courts hold that by the omni- was a volunteer fireman was held, under Or 
bus clause is meant “the consent to use the evidence in the case, a use coming L 
the oe in — first instance from the within the terms “pleasure and business,” : 
1938 1937 1936 1935 assured, regardless of the use to which which were defined by the policy itself | Gener: 
Travelers Group the operator puts the same while in his as “personal,” “pleasure,” “family” and Pr 
Travelers Ins, Co............+++. $15,995,996 $17,820,069 $16,731,873 $16,798,845 possession, while others hold that the “business” use. Le 
Travelers Indemnity ........... 6,167,935 5,778,123 5,432,714 5,501,811 clause means the consent for use of the The insured, the court said, voluntar- Hartf 
7 insured car at the time, place and under _ ily undertook to conduct the fire appa- . 
Ne $22,163,931 $23,598,192 $22,164,587 $22,300,656 the circumstance of the accident.” ratus without being required in the per- Le 
Royal-Liverpool Groups Ry ae a treated canner of his duty as a volunteer fire- b 
Globe Indemnity ........00cess0 $ 6,875,776 $ 7,221,937 6,688,899 5,844,942 the language of the omnibus clause as man to do so, and received no compen- } Globe 
Royal Indemnity ...............- 5,486,514 5:069,818 $ 5,337 204 $ 4.815.707 being ambiguous and in. order to, give sation therefor. The language must be Pi 
Eagle Indemnity ...............- 1,575,436 1,458,549 1.194.419 1121 315 wed — “provided @) . is being used liberally construed and the court held Li 
: : i: se with the permission of the named as- that the use of the insured’s own car ; 
SE cviactastscnenedels $13,997,726 $14,650,304 $13,220,522 $11,781,904 juret the constraction placed thereon was a personal one. The judgment was op 
his Oy Ge »y the Court of Appeal and contended affirmed. L 
a “age . “ for by the defendants, it would be nec- 
Aetna Casualty & Surety....... $11,954,150 $11,533,367 $10,885,499 $ 8,923,321 see é ideli 
: — ) pn, apes, yond peg essary “to resolve the doubt or uncer- OMP Fideli 
IIE a cisenscccsvesicscees 1085937” 2,667,946 2,641,060 4,435,171 tainty or ambiguity in favor of the writer | COMPROMISE OF JUDGMENT P 
Oi eae egi cas $13,040,087 $14,201,313 $13,526,559 $13,358492 Of the insurance contract. bem or Pelee Op Sorerey ee ee " 
_ Employers’ Group of the insured to his chauffeur to use the ” or pe ine” — ae 
Employers _Liability Bee ch ee at $ 9,016,801 $ 9,369,680 $ 9,927,711 $10,017,124 car in the first instance, irrespective of itn okt tad t tify j dof L 
American Employers ........... 2,457,574 2,412,213 2,377,994 2,354,033 the se to which he put the car while , E _ sp insurer to noti Paso ; i 
—— - —___— — in his possession, was “permission of 2" Offer to compromise a judgment ob- etnz 
‘ Total... - Se rere ree $11,474,375 $11,781,893 $12,305,705 $12,371,157 the assured” within the meaning and con- tained in an automobile accident suit 4 
‘ontinental asualty Group templation of the omnibus clause. The 1 Ss t j stify tl j i fi di bad 
a me ee TEER GR aS $ 5,686,446 $ 5,530,078 $ 5,483,300 $ 4,607,427 insurer _ therefore liable to plaintiffs faith oe preraneoeg ats m4 the US 
National Casualty .............. 457,199 415,936 317,443 279,270 thereunder. : reins Pp 
‘ ’ , ‘ * * * part of the insurer. The Minnesota Su- 
; : : L 
ae 6,143,645 5 1 3 3 . P — preme Court so ruled in reversing a ver- 
Loyalty Group $ $ 5,946,014 — $ 5,800,74 $ 4,886,097 Suing W rongdoer for Collision dict against the Travelers for $1,819. Aetn: 
Metropolitan Casualty .......... $ 3,318,310 $ 2,995,326 $ 2,513,294 $ 2,213,034 wamegr The Travelers insured a taxi firm un- F 
Caameies Coolie "219 oy S9n'Q9¢ OK0 17 Where the loss suffered by an insured der a $5,000 liability limit. A passenger L 
l MOON cae herent 2,812,087 2,354,481 2,220,825 1,969,127 . 
through the act of a third person ex- The hurt, sued, pot ie New 
prota ana eteeeeeneeees $ 6,130,397 $ 5,349,807 $ 4,734,119 $ 4,182,161 ceeds the amount paid by an insurer, ‘he insurer paid $3,000 and te lax I 
mste am rou *,° N Ss § - ; 
Now Amaterdam ........ a $ 4,184,461 $ 4,509,192 $ 4,532,164 $4,938,709 {he authorities are generally agreed that dict and got a judgment for $1,819. In : 
tiie 1'262'569 1'930'279 1632 267 1618919 2t common law the action must be prose- the meantime the victim of the accident Mary 
° akan Ni i ais cuted in the name of the insured. Under had, offered to settle for $5,378 and 4 ] 
Protea sense eens $ 6,047,030 $ 6,439,471 $ 6,164,431 _$ 6,557,700 codes of procedure where the statutes Advised the insurer but the latter dé , 
oenix 0 ondon Group i i i ‘ > ‘ 
London Guarantee & Accident.. $ 2,316,796 $ 2,629,560 $ 2630412 $ 2,513,822 [care A suit to be brought in the owners. The Travelers appealed from " 
Phoenix Indemnity ............ 1,367,179 1,484,597 1,407,706 ~—«-1,329,574 diff f aninion has dewlooed in {the $1819 judgment and jit was on this 
Messi Union tademnity... * saa saa aia cons hed opinion has developed in the higher court ruled. The court said 
Yorrree ; . a aeeagersgee 7 = — party that “no reasonable person could have Emp 
iat n - —- in whose name an action should be prose- anticipate at fai stu alain. 
Otten one $ 3683975 $ 4,114,157 $ 4,038,118 $ 3843396 cuted where the value of the property mac bated that, faifure to motity Pl 7 
a Sean Group 7 destroyed or the damage suffered ex- possibly cause tl sniury.” ; 
Ocean Accident Ceecrecceccseses $ 2,831,853 $ 3,147,256 $ 2,613,218 $ 3,709,396 ceeds the amount of insurance paid by possibly cause them injury. Eur 
Columbia Casualty .............- 537,969 557,828 701,726 8 an insurer to the injured party. . OMNIBUS CLAUSE CONSTRUED | 
= <n The Ohio Court of Appeals, Barnhill 
a ae $ 3,369,822 $ 3,705,084 $ 3,314,944 $ 3,709,404 vy. Brown, 16 N.E. 2d, 478, holds th 
: $ 3,369, 3,/05, 314, 3,/09, : ' .E. 2d, ’ t an Anchor Casualty, St. Paul, must pay 4 GI 
Preferred Accident Group action agai . of ge 5 : -* , er 
OO de ern . s - gainst a wrongdoer must be pros- $2,500 verdict obtained against a county 
mesa a — tate e eens $ 2,913,136 $ 3,190,035  $ 2,866,695 $ 2,460,921 ecuted in the name of the insured to employe who injured a woman while 
ective indemnity ........... 279,146 274,588 236,382 156,737 + sgn ~ ~~ — = : where using a county automobile for his - 7 
Tents — the one who has suffered loss by the use. The Anchor Casualty appeale re 
a SNES hc $ 3,192,282 $ 3,464,623 $ 3,103,077 $ 2,617,658 wronpeons’s act has been indemnified by from the verdict on the ground - 
we Redietex spe 7 - the insurer in an amount assumed to county had no authority to permit the 
js waa yoy +e teteees - § ee $ 2,255,471 $ 2,059,966 $ 1,061.984 be only a part of such loss. use of public property for private use. Emy 
¢ a 7 @ Maeiinnes IID, Ie 658,365 597,908 585,802 The insurer is a proper but not a nec The Minnesota Supreme Court said: 
+, nese i — poeveree setae essary party to such action and may be “The effect of the omnibus clause was 
Ps: a Nicebwhg? Tetahay $ 2,618,767 $ 2,913,836 $ 2,657,874 $ 2,247,786 brought into the case by either the in to extend coverage to any person using Pan 
PIs mr aad ety Group $ 1396584 ¢ sai aie _ sured or the wrongdoer so as to have the automobile with the consent of the 
cs Wee Oh He leds apc hat 7 3 c0R 4 yet $ 1,235,446 $ 1099.397 a complete determination of the rights named insured. It is elementary that 4 
: eae 13,5 12,573 813,735 743,295 of all eat hog ony have an _- party may not defend an action a” aw Ind 
Ton = - ——— est in the result of the litigation. Wheth-  serting facts or rights which do no 
I ng Rta aged Cage I - $ 2,223,645 $ 2,049,181 $ 1,842,692 er the insured has been fully or partially concern him and in which he has no 
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indemnified is a question for the jury. 


lawful interest.” 
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New York State Volume of Stock 
Casualty Companies in 1935 


Because New York State is one of 


the largest production centers for auto- 
mobile casualty lines in the U. S. A. 
an effort has been made in the exhibits 
that follow to present an accurate pic- 
ture of the premium and loss experience 
for the years 1935 to 1938 on an earned 
and incurred basis. Stock companies, 
both bureau and non-bureau, as well as 
reinsurance carriers, figure in this ex- 


hibit which embraces sixty-four compa- 
nies. The ranking ten in standing for 
the period reported are the Travelers, 
Aetna Casualty & Surety; General Acci- 
dent, Hartford Accident, Globe Indem- 
nity, Fidelity & Casualty, Zurich, Royal 
Indemnity, United States F. & G. and 
New Amsterdam Casualty. 

For all companies the 1938 total of 
earned premiums on automobile liability, 
auto P. D. and_ collision combined 
amounted to $46,272,443 with total losses 
incurred to premiums earned of $17,503,- 


Automobile Liability Results 


1938 1937 1936 1935 

Travelers Ins. Co, 

Premiums Earned .......... $4,438,780 $4,428,500 $4,311,117 $4,987,821 

Losses Incurred .......s2008 1,314,830 1,441,102 1,937,239 2,261,032 
General Accident 

Premiums Earned ......... 3,187,883 3,213,056 3,041,958 2,929,144 

Losses Incurred ............ 913,151 1,035,696 984,584 1,305,601 
Hartford Accident 

Premiums Earned ......... 1,665,605 1,821,096 1,800,883 1,812,990 

Losses IMCUPred «occ cc ccc es 13,306 698,922 929,915 887,208 
Globe Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 1,452,783 1,640,602 1,647,915 1,600,835 

Losses Tuctered. <2. < 6000026 522,863 577,054 599,507 849,860 
Zurich 

Premiums Earned .......... 1,280,218 1,265,266 1,060,725 1,025,493 

Losses Incurred ......6.0000 557,358 604,981 474,264 634,244 
Fidelity & Casualty 

Premiums Earned ......... 1,254,208 1,352,950 1,242,788 1,299,761 

Tomes Tneuryed ...4..-.0+- 366,142 606,943 443,169 563,406 
Royal Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 1,246,808 1,355,401 1,200,513 1,264,519 

Lesees Tcurred 6 occ ccs css 561,688 444,993 495,118 558,599 
Aetna C. & S. 

Premiums Earned ......... 1,243,375 763,502 680,650 560,881 

Losses Incurred «.......<6+ 400,313 248,932 239,126 213,167 
US. F. & G. 

Premiums Earned .......... 1,172,277 1,160,171 1,136,387 1,008,609 

LGSSES INCUPTEd 2.0.0: s0cc0s0s 551,585 565,385 541,398 784,339 
Aetna Life 

Premiums Earned ......... 1,086,634 1,833,290 1,760,047 1,984,265 

Losses Incurred .....6.0.. 212,114 672,520 650,684 657,829 
New Amsterdam 

Premiums Earned ......... 938,796 1,015,581 966,442 1,070,082 

Losses Incurred ..........+- 378,629 572,626 534,848 757,071 
Maryland Casualty 

Premiums Earned ......... 922,422 1,001,711 930,368 920,823 

Losses Incurred ...........- 471,813 516,967 420,055 645,507 
American Motorists . 

Premiums Earned ......... 882,485 801,855 665,256 563,244 

Losses Incurred ..........<3 335,715 291,377 268,118 201,606 
Employers Reinsurance 

csihess same Remo atrg 846,590 1,183,637 1,374,857 1,090,320 

Losses Incurred ............- 354,518 306,551 272,876 228,937 
European General 

Premiums Earned ......... 738,970 767,839 685,543 499,967 

Losses Incurred ............ 481,271 222,704 225,819 391,123 
Glens Falls Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 724,736 724,840 714,418 721,059 

Losses Incurred ............ 294,754 261,858 314,855 296,501 
Preferred Accident 

Premiums Earned ......... 722,603 760,623 714,200 652,958 

Losses Incurred ............ 275,935 337,601 363,768 274,226 
Employers Liabilit 

Premiums Easned seteetazeets 705,376 723,851 768,649 821,452 

Losses Incurred ...........- 203,903 310,699 174,476 385,692 
Continental Casualt 

Premiums and rasa 680,286 762,856 713,382 683,517 

Losses Incurred ..........-. 288,231 280,029 278,876 265,124 
Indemnity of N. A. 

Premiums Earned ......... 670,517 703,435 625,906 626,846 

Losses Incurred .........--- 126,666 154,945 114,965 232,343 


699. The production of auto liability fell more earned premiums than in 1937: 
off for the most part as compared with Hartford Accident, General Accident, 
1937 but among the leaders in volume Preferred Accident, Globe Indemnity, 

Standard Accident, American Motorists 


the Zurich, Aetna C. & S., United States 
F. & G., and American Motorists showed 
volume increases. In the auto P. D. 
line the Zurich, United States F. & G., 
American Motorists, Century Indemnity, 
Bankers Indemnity, Metropolitan Casu- 
alty, U. S. Casualty and Allstate showed 


Indemnity Co. of N. A., Sun Indemnity, 
Continental Casualty, Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity, Great American Indemnity, 
Eagle Indemnity, Metropolitan Casualty 
and Bankers Indemnity. 

The companies in order of their re- 


small gains in volume. 
In the auto collision line where the 


writings are small the following showed Department, 
1938 1937 

Great American Ind. 

Premiums Earned .......... $ 669,626 706,554 

Losses. Teicurfed ...06cséccees 290,606 225,861 
Massachusetts Bonding 

Premiums Earned ......... 664,946 715,182 

Losses Ineuhred ......0<05 200,327 327,107 
Fireman’s Fund Ind. 

Premiums Earned ......... 632,320 653,645 

Losses Inctrred .......0é6005 178,680 245,137 
Century Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 628,422 579,271 

Losses Incurred .....6200% 269,648 307,006 
Eagle Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 544,660 506,106 

Po ee 300,403 240,034 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee 

Premiums Earned ......... 533,129 520,376 

Bosses TMeurred .cccsscewes 154,438 151,492 
Sun Indemnity 

Premiums Earned .......... 504,625 616,768 

LOSSES INCUTTOR ooccecisicnce 279,040 327,772 
Metropolitan Casualty 

Premiums Earned ......... 484,151 453,506 

Losses Incurred «...6<.accse 212,004 228,532 
Citizens Casualty 

Premiums Earned ......... 414,807 556,673 

Losses TMCHFTE? occ iisscecas 200,029 279,682 
London & Lan. Ind. 

Premiums Earned ......... 408,618 437,635 

LOSSES PRCUTPER 2cooccccics oe 213,738 170,853 
Bankers Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 406,603 395,619 

Losses TMCUrred: os. .2.0c0as 177,449 163,280 
Standard Accident 

Premiums Earned ......... 405,217 574,323 

Losses Imeutred: 2.055060 162,478 258,418 
American Reinsurance 

Premiums Earned .......... 390,938 340,630 

ee ee 166,478 153,471 
U. S. Casualty Co. 

Premiums Earned .......... 370,155 384,320 

Losses Incurred ..........0 143,599 163,504 
Allstate Ins. Co. 

Premiums Earned ......... 364,922 287,326 

Losses Incurred ...6.....0.. 147,394 105,903 
Manufacturers Casualty 

Premiums Earned ......... 336,360 375,111 

Losses Incurred ............ 78,458 85,996 
Standard Surety & Casualty 

Premiums Earned .......... 323,032 640,438 

Losses Incurred ........00< 224,101 355,759 
U. S. Guarantee 

Premiums Earned .......... 320,341 364,822 

Losses Tmcarred ....<.60. 088 105,191 88,643 
Commercial Casualty 

Premiums Earned ......... 301,797 200,925 

Lessee TCE .6c.ss.ccsse 121,757 36,178 
London G, & A. 

Premiums Earned ......... 275,652 318,145 

Losses Tnewrred 2... ...0000% 112,648 205,134 
American Surety 

Premiums Earned ......... 257,739 245,938 

Losses. Incurred ...........% 93,050 85,728 
American Employers 

Premiums Earned ......... 235,929 230,608 

Losses Incurred .......65. 000 80,735 123,918 
American Auto 

Premiums Earned ......... 234,234 236,820 

Losses Tmeurred «....6.6060% 53,295 39,261 
General Reinsurance 

Premiums Earned ......... 229,354 259,781 

Losses Incurred ...:.00ssece 118,192 25,526 


1936 


708,928 
401,503 


760,811 
394,942 


563,683 
225,243 


508,272 
177,814 


445,887 
211,258 


555,666 
199,296 


588,085 
540,613 


376,274 
117,707 


502,156 
293,488 


404,298 
187,686 


457,048 
250,082 


681,570 
199,547 


344,029 
242,769 


418,812 
176,028 


84,401 
44,646 


370,699 
172,322 


587,712 
330,795 


336,959 
125,854 
205,728 

62,093 


353,604 
150,520 


246,739 
125,338 


220,590 
113,624 


215,193 
86,211 


266,568 
119,201 


spective standing, based on experience 
furnished to the New 
are as follows: 


York Insurance 


1935 


$ 640,465 
394,166 


751,806 
385,574 


447,23 
191,661 


427,309 
270,299 


429,760 
303,701 


629,761 
404,029 


1,046,599 
940,078 


335,899 
216,563 


26,949 
37,398 


390,294 
173,648 


451,552 
358,253 


496,528 
167,018 


220,860 
195,99] 
485,528 
309,941 


304,397 
167,616 


430,874 
267,345 


348,559 

95,714 
226,836 
102,631 


387,551 
196,634 


256,421 
209,035 


220,025 
103,708 


215,136 
89,284 


202,549 
42,903 
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1938 

New York Casualty 

Premiums Earned .......... $198,644 

Losses Incurred ............ 94,306 
National Casualty Co. 

Premiums Earned ......... 171,688 

EQGNEG THEUPEEE incaccccscss §€ 33,735 
Phoenix Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 170,917 

Losses Incurred ....cciceses 93,531 
Home Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 163,484 

Losses Incurred ...........- 94,190 
Excess Insurance Co. 

Premiums Earned .......... 126,308 

Losses Incurred ............ 128,426 
Travelers Indemnity F 

Premiums Earned ......... 99,857 

Losses Incurred ............ 20,009 
Protective Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 92,009 

ests: TOCORTED ccs ceccccce 67,040 
Columbia Casualty 

Premiums Earned ......... 86,253 


Loseee TMCmrred cocccicccsce 3,192 
Merchants Indemnity 


Premiums Earned ......... &2,079 

Losses Incurred ............ 22,330 
Car & General 

Premiums Earned r 67,870 

Eoeses TMCUFFOR «occ scccecss 7,008 
Peerless Cas. Co. 

Premiums Earned ......... 59,378 

Losses Incurred ............ 10,811 
Yorkshire Indemnity 

Premiums Earned .......... 50,857 

Losses Incurred aseecssesoes 8 « 35,955 
St. Paul Mer. Ind. 

Premiums Earned ......... 24,795 

Losses Incurred ............ 9928 
Accident & Cas. of Switzerland 

Premiums Earned ......... 24,020 

Losses Incurred ............ 7,635 
Norwich Union Indemnity - 

Premiums Earned ......... 21,514 

Losses Incurred ............ —63,819 
Universal Indemnity 

Premiums Earned .......... 12,607 

Losses Incurred ............ 14,170 
American F. & Cas. 2 

Premiums Earned ......... 6,754 

Losses Incurred ............ 2,346 
Arex Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 4,687 

Losses Incurred ......0ccc0s ee 
Associated Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ......... 456 

Losses Incurred ....0000000 —1,310 
Provident Acc’t & White Cross 

Premiums Earned ......... 438 


re... ee 240 
Occidental Ind. Co. 

Premiums Earned .......... eT 

ee 750 
First Reinsurance Co. of Hartford 

Premiums Earned .......... 

Losses Incurred ............ —3,501 





1937 
$187,243 
2,007 


168,252 
80,621 


187,549 
102,636 


153,559 
69,454 


120,852 
36,120 


76,460 
29.856 


99,105 
64,281 


85,926 
33,083 


77,216 
21,388 


56,812 
25,328 


106 
40,482 
—2,727 


20,843 
22,168 


2,828 
190 


39,388 
33,934 


12,965 
—6,513 


1,230 
10,055 
9.644 


513 
509 


20 


955 
3,750 


4 A ut omobile 
ee ee 


1936 


$175,692 
104,007 


176,951 
105,314 


190,008 
105,314 


140,807 
71,722 


210,470 
163,406 


81,570 
14,875 
71,2 

11,389 
46,589 


33,235 


89,488 
18,101 


155,054 
97,688 


46,121 
8/992 


22,233 
18,251 


92,825 
45,013 


17,826 
10,089 


1,125 
705 


101 
35 


12,450 
3,373 


Auto Collision Results 


1938 

Travelers Indemnity 

Premiums Earned .......... $57,065 

Losses Incurred .....i.. cece 27,586 
Hartford Accident 

Premiums Earned .......... 30,061 

EO680S TMCUITER .....ccccccce 13,009 
General Accident 

Premiums Earned .......... 19,298 

Losses Incurred ............ 11,007 
Preferred Accident 

Premiums Earned .......... 17,480 

Losses Incurred ............ 7,452 
Globe Indemnity 

Premiums Earned .......... 17,354 

Losses Incurred ............ 8,151 
Aetna C. & S. 

Premiums Earned .......... 16,745 

Losses Incurred ............ 3,110 
U.S FF. & G. 

Premiums Earned .......... 16,269 

Losses Incurred ............ 6,359 
Royal Indemnity 

Premiums Earned .......... 12,691 

Losses Incurred ............ 4,103 


1937 


$61,707 
25,952 


27,831 
13,792 


18,868 
9,422 


17,213 
3,726 


19,991 
6,192 


20,228 
8,169 


19,441 
13,353 


17,222 
4,554 


1936 


$72,090 
37,200 


34,681 
9 496 


17,409 
9,380 


17,824 
3,048 


22,457 
6,112 


43,089 
12,512 


14,884 
6,760 


17,192 
3,074 










1935 


$159,415 
118,177 


161,476 
80,079 


187,760 
96,450 


126,200 
79,901 


267,645 
243,819 


115,223 
89,731 


53,118 
37,228 


94,022 
66,038 


84,430 
67,985 


21,20 
—1/928 


302,045 
208,647 


37,086 
12,090 


1935 


$95,390 
37,242 


34,243 
13,954 


18,095 
6,202 


21,132 
6,249 


25,534 
8,012 


67,362 
28,232 


15,881 
8,384 


20,573 
3,509 
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— a ——— —— 
1938 1937 1936 1935 

Standard Accident “4 

Premiums Earned .......... $10,861 $10,511 $11,490 $12 2% 

LOS8CS TROMTTOE 6 00cicecssce 36: 3,886 4,556 4% 
Fidelity & Casualty 

Premiums Earned .......... 10,755 11,647 14,538 1897] 

Losses Incurred ............ 4,019 4,256 5,848 5407 
Employers’ Liability 5 

Premiums Earned .......... 10,535 12,588 14,590 2. | 

Losses Incurred ............ 2,356 3,340 4,157 412) 
American Motorists 

Premiums Earned .......... 9,104 7,859 7,614 7.3. 

Lossts Incurred .....<60s0006 2,732 3,533 5,952 42% 
Glens Falls Ind. 

Premiums Earned .......... 7,644 7,960 9,002 10,19 

Losses INcerred .vccccssccss 4,466 3,447 3,051 3.333 
Indemnity of N. A. 

Premiums Earned .......... 7,370 7,299 7,020 9.005 

Losses Incurred ............ 814 3,949 3,874 3818 
London & Lancashire Indemnity 

Premiums Earned .......... 6,085 6,770 7,877 7,482 

Losses Incurred ............ 3,260 2,122 4,504 3633 
Sun Indemnity 

Premiums Earned .......... 6,432 6,031 6,856 11,264 

Losses. TRCUFTER occ cciccseccs 3,095 355 2,396 5546 | 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee 

Premiums Earned .......... 6,603 6,454 7,968 10,632 

Losses Incurred ......00.0.+¢ 1,464 3,265 767 2.939 
Maryland Casualty 

Premiums Earned .......... 5,481 6,531 7,486 7754 

Losses Incurred ........0000 2,183 4,241 2,700 5.185 
Continental Casualty i 

Premiums Earned .......... 5,157 5,077 5,607 6,232 | 

Losses Incurred ............ 2,227 3,091 1,771 7,202 
New Amsterdam 

Premiums Earned .......... 4,771 4,814 6,004 7,738 

Losses Incurred ............ 2,218 2,269 3,245 4,48) 
Fireman’s Fund Ind. 

Premiums Earned .......... 4,474 4,310 5,482 7.2% 

Losses IMCurred «ic céscccess 1,449 1,734 2,445 2,792 
London G. & A. 

Premiums Earned .......... 4,470 5,593 6,229 7,70) 

Losses Incurred ............ 2,310 2,035 5,009 2,322 | 
Great American Ind, 

Premiums Earned .......... 4,259 4,035 3,813 3,987 

Losses Incurred ............ 1,089 670 1,034 4 
Zurich . 

Premiums Earned .......... 3,836 4,759 4,969 5.5% 

Losses. Incurred ......<<0s0 956 1,471 1,068 5.838 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Specializing in 


for more than 20 years. 
















Telephone: BEekman 3-7133 





Also writing 


Plate Glass and Burglary with Return Dividend Feature 


MANUFACTURERS 


CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Philadelphia 


R. B. DUTT, president 


AUTOMOBILE insurance 


A participating stock company whose automobile 


policyholders have been enjoying return dividends 


ONE OF THE STRONGEST COMPANIES IN THE 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE FIELD 


Branch Office: 116 John Street, New York 
C. J. JAIXEN, Resident Manager 
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1935 


$12.2 
4.963 


1897] 
347 
20,464 
4,12; 
7,358 
4254 
10,19 
3,333 


9.005 
3818 


7,482 
3633 


11,264 
5,546 


10,632 
2,939 
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Eagle Indemnity 

Premiums Earned ........-. 

Losses Incurred ......-++++- 
U. S. Casualty Co. 

Premiums Earned .......... 

Losses Incurred ............ 
Metropolitan cay 

Premiums Earne 

Losses Incurred ......-...--- 
Massachusetts Bonding 

Premiums Earned 

Losses Incurred .......-.-+. 
Bankers Indemnity 

Premiums Earned .......... 

Losses Incurred ...........- 
American Employers 

Premiums Earned .......... 

Loases Incurred .... 0.20: 
Century Indemnity 

Premiums Earned .......... 

Teeces INCUFTER 2... 6-sc0e8- 
Manufacturers Casualty 

Premiums Earned .......... 

Losses Incurred ............ 
New York Casualty 

Premiums Earned .......... 

Losses Incurred ............ 
American Surety 

Premiums Earned .......... 

Losses Incurred ............ 
Standard Surety & Cas. 

Premiums Earned .......... 

Tosses Incurred .........0.%- 
European General 

Premiums Earned .......... 

Losses Encurred .......005.+ 
Phoenix Indemnity 

Premiums Earned .......... 

Losses Incurred ............ 
National Casualty Co. 

Premiums Earned ........ Z 

Losses TMCUETOP 6c occ csks se 
Commercial Casualty 

Premiums Earned .......... 

Losses Incurred ............ 
Columbia Casualty 

Premiums Earned .......... 

Losses Tmeurred .....:.<0c000¢ 
Protective Indemnity 

Premiums Earned .......... 

Losses Incurred ........<.+ 
St. Paul-Mercury Ind. 

Premiums Earned .......... 

EOGGGS TMEUEICE 20.00 000 50002 
Home Indemnity 

Premiums Earned .......... 

Losses INGurred 2.6 ccececes 
U. S. Guarantee 

Premiums Earned .......... 

Loeses INGUSTER <nc ccc casas 
Car & General 

Premiums Earned .......... 

Losses Incurred .......:.00: 
Norwich Union 

Premiums Earned .......... 

Losses TRCUTPCE 5.occcsccece 
Employers Reinsurance 

Premiums Earned .......... 

Losses Incurred «...0..00000 
Yorkshire Indemnity 

Premiums Earned .......... 

Losses Tmeurred occ: .acsceee 
General Reinsurance 

Premiums Earned .......... 

Losses Incurred « ociccscssse 
Accident & Cas. of Switzerland 

Premiums Earned .......... 

Losses Incurred ........0- 
Peerless Cas. Co. 

Premiums Earned .......... 

Losses Incurred .........0+ 
American Reinsurance 

Premiums Earned .......... 

Losses Incurred ...........- 
Excess Ins. Co. 

Premiums Earned .......... 

Losses Incurred ............ 


1938 1937 1936 1935 
$3,754 $3,742 $3,981 $5,045 
201 948 1, 3,422 
3,446 4,757 5,271 6,989 
1,418 2,800 2,820 2.017 
3,254 3,246 3,452 3,417 
1,332 1,060 690 1,538 
3,193 3,674 4,127 5,319 
2.750 1,024 3,780 2'250 
3,101 2,837 3,353 4,241 
1,713 524 1,579 549 
2,692 2,968 3,156 3,782 
1,716 268 1227 2,682 
2,676 3,526 3,941 4,420 
2:09 1.110 889 2,383 
2,409 2,498 2,704 2,703 
331 2.211 723 1,298 
2,049 2,177 2,694 3,387 
1707 309 2,226 568 
1,726 1,727 1,950 2,470 
487 479 731 1,008 
1,692 2,158 2,508 2,819 
113 2684 2,607 1371 
1,373 767 261 314 
7 364 35 144 
1,303 1,284 1,182 1,423 
332 132 801 210 
1,147 1,273 1,474 1,773 
207 1,558 207 639 
1,029 1,309 1,507 1,882 
867 171 852 429 
970 1,461 968 
534 887 223 
540 373 145 266 
938 508 131 197 
201 130 174 326 
700 49 354 63 
632 572 551 263 
219 19 459 126 
595 798 1,232 1,311 
130 469 429 4 
446 205 1,277 1,109 
25 288 595 42 
433 606 1,325 2,912 
—180 —370 254 863 
328 357 399 333 
254 239 723 1,209 
201 98 590 —246 
248 120 9 
Bays oad 
102 50 
38 
11 nil 7 9 
4 —266 577 
—16 hn 4 





Explain Washington’s New 
Auto Law; Effective June 7 


Insurance and automobile organizations 
and all companies writing automobile in- 
surance in the State of Washington have 
launched a drive to acquaint the public 
with the provisions of the newly-enacted 
Safety Responsibility Law, which was 
signed by Governor Martin, and will be- 


come effective June 7 
he Insurance Agents 


, League 

ashington is distributing a large sup- 
ply of copies of the law and the Auto- 
mobile Club of Washington, one of the 
chief sponsors of the act, has published 
@ booklet giving highlights of the law. 


Midwest Safety Congress 
To Be Extensive Affair 


Featuring the seventeenth annual Mid- 
west Safety Congress in Chicago May 9, 
10 and 11, will be a parade of eighty ex- 
perts in various fields of accident pre- 
vention. They will address the fifteen 
sessions that have been arranged. More 
than eighty-five business, civic and com- 
munity groups are cooperating with the 


of Greater Chicago Safety Council in spon- 


soring the meetings. Also assisting as 
sponsors are the Illinois Industrial Com- 
mission, the Institute of Traffic Engi- 
neers and the safety section of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads. 


Auto Property Damage Results 


Travelers Indemnity 
Premiums Earned .......... 
Lessee TMGMTTOS os sccc cases 
General Accident 
Premiums Earned .......... 
Losses Incurred ........000 


Aetna C. & S. 
Premiums Earned .......... 
Losses Tncerred ....<.0.00800 


Hartford Accident 

Premiums Earned .......... 

Losses Fncurted ......00002+ 
Globe Indemnit 

Premiums Earned .......... 

Losses INCUTTER .....005000 00 
Fidelity & Casualty 

Premiums Earned 

ee 
Royal Indemnity 

Premiums Earned .......... 

Losses Incurred .........+++ 
Zurich 

Premiums Earned .......... 

Losses Tncurred ....5 0.600% 
U.S. F..& G: 

Premiums Earned .......... 

Losses Incurred ..........:- 


New Amsterdam 
Premiums Earned .......... 
Losses TMCUrred «04.50.0000 


Maryland Casualty 
Premiums Earned .......... 
Losses. IMCHITOR 2.606 cccce 


American Motorists 
Premiums Earned .......... 
EOGHC6. THOMITOE: dsc scicsas sc 


Glens Falls Indemnity 
Premiums Earned 
LGSSO6 SHOWITOE sc cccncacis 

Sun Indemnity 
Premiums Earned .......... 
Losses Incurred ............ 


Employers Reinsurance 
Premiums Earned 
Losses Incurred ..2..6.c0sc0 


Preferred Accident 
Premiums Earned .......... 
Losses IMCUPPGd 2... 5650800 
Employers Liability 
Premiums Earned .......... 
LOGSCG GROMITOE .cciccscscs 


Great American Ind. 
Premiums Earned .......... 
Losses Incurred .....060085 


Continental Casualty 

Premiums Earned .......... 

Losses Incurred ............ 
Indemnity of N. A. 

Premiums Earned .......... 

Losses Tncurred 6... sks sccsc 
Massachusetts Bonding 

Premiums Earned .......... 

Losses: Incurred ......06000% 
Standard Accident 

Premiums Earned .......... 

Losses Incurred ......0<0600 
Century Indemnity 

Premiums Earned .......... 

Losses Incurred ............ 
Fireman’s Fund Ind. 

Premiums Earned .......... 

Losses TMGurred ...ci.ccssces 
Eagle Indemnity 

Premiums Earned .......... 

Losses TMCUITCE 666ccéiccsce 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee 

Premiums Earned .......... 

Losses Incurred ........00 
3ankers Indemnity 

Premiums Earned .......... 

Losses Incearred 4... 0.203. 
Citizens Casualty 

Premiums Earned .......... 

Losses Tncwtred ...0.6cceccs 
London & Lancashire 

Premiums Earned .......... 

Losses Incurred ........... 
Metropolitan Casualty 

Premiums Earned .......... 

Losses Incurred ........0.0 
U. S. Casualty Co. 

Premiums Earned .......... 

Losses Incurred ............ 
Allstate Ins. Co. 

Premiums Earned .......... 

Losses Incurred ........6000 


1938 


$831,613 
305,618 


606,445 
256,287 


468,299 
185,164 


362,898 
110,255 
296,515 
114,717 


271,139 
90,416 


264,502 
90,324 


254,600 
91,357 


238,011 
101,275 


195,884 
90,236 


195,526 
80,165 


186,536 
77,588 


163,615 
83,419 


156,950 
74,459 


154,046 
58,151 


151,936 
55,491 


139,885 
47,180 


139,454 
53,115 


138,472 
54,803 


137,366 
47,332 


134,995 
53,917 


126,516 
46,652 


119,007 
53,884 


115,524 
47,446 


113,621 
51,150 


107,221 
47,501 


86,414 
36,324 


84,031 
37,749 


83,199 
48,822 


80,366 
31,609 


77,839 
34,880 


73,745 
30,762 


1937 
$856,880 
299,908 


609,69 
211,647 


525,555 
193,035 


381,654 
158,656 


320,626 
138,944 


290,445 
104,432 


294,381 
96,821 


247,512 
98,773 


234,579 
144,944 


212,036 
89,435 


215,688 
86,053 


174,508 
71,785 


165,714 
56,732 


175,277 
76,567 


148,418 
49,428 


136,013 
49,515 


113,692 
52,785 


120,605 
44,852 


103,003 
38,065 


104,572 
42,112 


80,984 
30,637 


111,886 
54,529 


92,519 
41,023 


77,319 
34,801 


73,616 
27,839 


58,618 
22,853 


(Continued on Next Page) 


1936 


$880,481 


323,136 


613,787 
207,511 


520,980 
178,948 


402,913 
156,811 


351,418 
114,292 


296,377 
98,555 


278,914 
82,232 


223,864 
67,821 


215,202 
85,400 


207,289 
87,976 


208,151 
63,546 


159,180 
59,331 


173,873 
63,155 


169,993 
69,573 


264,107 
56,128 


159,029 
42/507 


154,972 
27,766 


155,253 
64,707 


163,344 
55,565 


133,332 
36,397 


167,413 
58,922 


11,490 
4,556 


109,273 
39,111 


124,946 
53,772 


94,098 
29,874 


122,229 
47,437 


100,363 
44,836 


100,742 
44,779 


92,145 
38,118 


75,194 
20,208 


76,287 
30,221 


18,185 
7,009 


1935 


$1,005,112 
304,549 


660,414 
189,126 


623,054 
157,020 


421,988 
128,422 


364,488 
141,717 


352,934 
90,416 


328,071 
77,209 


242,093 
43,040 


227,731 
89,128 


231,861 
2,113 


228,677 
85,898 


151,652 
44,953 


193,055 
53,126 


237,375 
124,898 


243,198 
31,755 
158,193 
46,399 


201,595 
38,055 


150,425 
51,637 


173,934 
65,396 


145,969 
40,248 


188,477 
52,725 
12,285 

4,963 


103,326 
31,000 


124,679 
43,319 


104,587 
25,358 


158,712 
50,872 


100,231 
37,261 
6,922 
—7,776 
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Practical Conditions Preclude 
Insuring Driver Instead of Car 


B y A mM b rose Ryd er 


Assistant Vice-President, Great American Indemnity 


The automobile insurance — situation 
came in for considerable attention in the 
eightieth annual report of Superintend- 
ent of Insurance Louis H. Pink to the 
New York legislature a month or so ago. 
He pointed out in that report: 

“The automobile is not essentially 
dangerous and becomes so only when 
it is driven by an individual. It is 
difficult to rate a car because no one 
knows how many are going to drive it. 
It would seem more logical to rate the 
individual on his individual qualifica- 
tions and his personal experience. It 
is also the individual who must be held 
responsible for the results of careless 
and reckless driving. Logically there 
seems to be no valid argument against 
working out system of automo- 
bile insurance under which the driver 
rather than the car shall be the risk. 

“We should all be thinking about 
this in trying to perfect a plan which 
will definitely discourage accidents and, 
at the same time, present an equitable 
system of insuring a car at the present 


some 


time. Further study and education of 
the public is necessary before it can 
be camel Hee It would mean @ 


basic change of the entire system of 

rating which cannot come overnight.” 
Unwillingness to Develop New System 

I am sure that all insurance men will 
agree with Superintendent Pink that it 
would be fine if some system could be 
worked out whereby the driver would be 
insured rather than the car. I am afraid, 
however, that there will have to be more 
than “a basic change of the entire rating 
system.” There will have to be a basic 


Blank & Stoller 
AMBROSE RYDER 


nies have been unwilling to develop a 
system of rating the driver instead of the 
car is because the automobile owners 
have demanded complete insurance pro- 
tection. A driver’s policy does not ade- 
quately protect the automobile owner. 
The owner of a car needs insurance not 
only for his own driving but also for the 
driving of his car by any other person 





trines of agency, master and servant or 
family purpose. In some states, New 
York for example, the liability goes even 
further. Ownership itself carries with 
it a liability in respect to injuries caused 
by any person driving the car with the 
permission of the owner. 

It is evident, therefore, that the auto- 
mobile owner needs insurance not only 
for his own driving but also for driving 
of his car by any other person with his 
permission. In addition, he wants insur- 
ance protection for his wife, other mem- 
bers of his family and friends who may 
drive his car with his permission. In 
many cases they may be driving his car 
on some particular errand for him and 
he would not feel right about it unless 
they personally had protection against 
any claim that might arise out of an 
accident. Furthermore, the owner wants 
insurance to cover his employe in the 
event that he should be using his car 
either directly or indirectly in the busi- 
ness of his employer. 


Ultra-Broad Follow-the-Car Coverage 


Therefore, there are good underwrit- 
ing reasons for the gradual trend toward 
the ultra-broad insurance protection that 
follows the car. As a matter of fact, the 
broad follow-the-car insurance has been 
further broadened in recent times by the 
addition of follow-the-driver protection. 
The latest extension of coverage pro- 
tects the owner and his wife for their 
driving of other cars that may be loaned 
to them, and for their occasional hiring 
of other cars. In addition, it includes 
their contingent or non- ownership lia- 
bility for certain driving of other cars 
by other people where a ry may 





change in the law of negligence. where liability would attach against the 
The reason that the insurance compa- owner, as for example under the doc- 
1938 1937 1936 1935 
Standard Surety & Cas. : - 
Premiums Earned .......... $72,080 $133,693 $124,085 $104,107 
Beases FMCUSSd 2 icc ccccecs 30,202 61,254 54,326 39,316 
Manufacturers Casualty : 
Premiums Earned .......... 68,408 75,765 77,785 70,833 
Losses Incurred ............ 21,990 33,497 34,966 22,140 
American Suret . 
Premiums Earned .......... 60,220 59,736 63,812 72,075 
Losses Incurred ............ 30,102 23,792 21,488 21,247 
U. S. Guarantee - 
Premiums Earned .......... 54,280 57,728 52,089 60,975 
Losses Incurred ..........+. 29,047 17,479 18,658 18,878 
London G. & A. 
Premiums Earned .......... 53,333 55,387 65,541 90,221 
LOS8es EMCUSTER .occccccccss 21,047 25,328 28,611 12,086 
Commercial Casualty 
Premiums Earned .......... 52,637 38,046 42,786 54,397 
Losses Incurred ........60+ 21,294 16,308 9,070 23,147 
American Employers 
Premiums Earned .......... 48,074 47,393 50,568 55,530 
ee 20,453 15,174 15,978 9,193 
New York Casualty 
Premiums Earned .......... 47,073 42,577 42,872 43,817 
Losses Imcurred ..cccccccess 20,964 17,707 17,591 16,280 
American Auto 
Premiums Earned .......... 42,784 41,452 37,783 42,217 
Losses Incurred .... 002.0 18,717 16,185 13,710 15,707 
Phoenix Indemnity 
Premiums Earned .......... 38,482 40,712 41,869 45,351 
Te 15,105 14,836 11,903 13,290 
National Casualty Co. 
Premiums Earned .......... 33,776 33,684 39,537 39,445 
Oe ., ee 11,508 15,517 16,274 15,018 
American Reinsurance 
Premiums Earned .......... 31,914 31,836 38,782 20,766 
ee ree 4,352 9,530 17,409 18,163 
Home Indemnity 
Premiums Earned .......... 3,763 28,716 28,581 26,459 
Losses Incurred ............ 10,931 13,319 12,311 5,728 
Columbia Casualty 
Premiums Earned .......... 18,580 19,757 11,130 1 
LOO808 TMGUITEE onc ccscccess 9,720 7,226 7,005 —375 





The Author 


Ambrose Ryder speaks from a 
background of twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience in the views he here pre- 
sents. He is one of the pioneers jn 
casualty automobile underwriting and 
has to his credit a text book and 


countless articles which have ap- 
peared in trade papers and _ house 
organs. Interestingly, he was the 


first automobile manager in the Na- 

tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, in fact, organized that 
department. He was also the first 
chairman of the Automobile Casualty 
Underwriters Association of New 
York, a luncheon group which holds 
regular luncheon meetings and which 
is ten years old this year. 











nevertheless attach against the husband 
or wife. 


I do not see how the insurance com- 
panies can afford to abandon the estab- 
lished principle of complete insurance 
protection to the policyholder. It might 
be possible, however, to offer an alterna- 
tive policy contract limited only to the 
named driver and only for his own driv- 
ing. But even this has its serious objec- 
tions and its more serious rating diff- 
culties. Some individuals do a tremend- 
ous amount of driving in a year’s time 
whereas others do very little. The man 
who drives 30,000 miles a year should 
probably pay a higher rate even for his 
limited named-driver contract than we 
now charge for an ultra-broad follow- 
the-car contract. I do not see how the 


(Continued on Page 49) 





f 1938 1937 1936 1935 
Car & General 
Premiums Earned .......... $15,171 $12,534 $33,811 $21,831 
Losses Incurred ............ : 843 16,040 10,181 
Protective Indemnity 
Premiums Earned .......... 14,618 17,722 14,065 10,915 
Losses Incurred ............ 7,370 10,237 5,940 4,673 
European General 
Premiums Earned .......... 12,232 7,172 3,059 2,923 
Losses Incurred ............ 293 364 212 239 
Yorkshire Indemnity 
Premiums Earned .......... 11,688 8,632 12,193 23,300 
Losses Incurred ............ 5,240 3,571 2,232 7,648 
St. Paul-Mercury Ind. 
Premiums Earned .......... 5,642 4,338 4,320 4,287 
Losses Incurred ............ 4,201 2,144 3,291 2,009 
General Reinsurance 
Premiums Earned .......... 5,232 2,997 8,485 19,784 
Losses Incurred ............ eS —874 139 7,786 
Norwich Union Indemnity 
Premiums Earned .......... 5,131 9,751 22,906 79,497 
Losses Incurred ............ 1,822 1,509 4,880 23,827 
Accident & Cas. of Switzerland 
Premiums Earned .......... 3,924 490 
Eesses TMCUETE? once cccescc 2,173 102 
Universal Indemnity 
Premiums Earned .......... 2,502 2,484 3,873 9,633 
Losses Incurred ............ 790 —603 2,030 —1,057 
American Fidelity & Casualty 
Premiums Earned .......... 1,485 
Losses Incurred ......05 5.60 299 
Peerless Casualty Co. 
Premiums Earned .......... 405 25 
Possess TMcwrred .....ccicccce 134 
Associated Indemnity 
Premiums Earned .......... 206 4,366 
Losses Incurred ............ 1,415 2.636 
Excess Ins. Co. 
Premiums Earned .......... —92 1,169 —5,034 18,053 
Losses Incurred ...........: —2,002 3,159 —2% 12,360 
First Reinsurance Co. of Hartford 
Premiums Earned .......... 2 310 233 
Losses Incurred ............ . 
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Central Driver Research 


Insurance companies have a vital in- 
terest in the various efforts being made 
to conserve life on the highway. Proba- 
bly more than any other commercial 
interests having to do with automotive 
transportation, they are aware of the 
significance of the human element in 
the accident situation. Insurance inves- 
tigators are continually making careful 
studies of accidents. But such investi- 
gations are primarily to determine lia- 
bility for infractions of the law, or as a 
basis for fighting damage suits, not to 
set at basic human faults in order to 
prevent future trouble. ; 

Although we all pay lip service to the 
importance of the driver in highway 
accidents, we are deplorably ignorant 
about the nature of the defects and 
lapses that lead to automobile accidents. 
Scarcely a beginning has been made on 
a scientific analysis of the human causes 
of accidents. Appropriate therapeutic 
treatment and cure of driver ills await 
such an analysis. One reason for our 
lack of knowledge about the driver may 
be attributed to the lack of cooperation 
between the agencies most capable of 
carrying on such research—the universi- 
ties—and the agencies in the best posi- 
tion to use the results of research in 
controlling the driver—the state motor 
vehicle departments. 


Position of Motor Vehicle Depts. 


Motor vehicle departments occupy a 
strategic position in the automobile safe- 
ty picture. In their records of motor 
vehicle accidents they possess the most 
complete information we have about 
driver failures. 
censing and suspension authority they 
are able to examine, punish and educate 
the driver. 

But few motor vehicle departments 
have either the funds or the trained 
personnel to digest the great mass of 
data in their accident files, formulate and 
carry out research on driver faults, and 
draw conclusions which will be of value 
to them in improving the driver’s per- 
formance. University scientists, on the 
other hand, hesitating to look for re- 
search problems in the market places of 
human endeavor, so to speak, have not 
yet appreciated the socially significant 
problems confronting these busy state 
administrators which are in urgent need 
of solution. 

In an attempt to bridge this gap be- 
tween research and practice in the field 
of automobile driver accidents a special 
research laboratory was opened* in 
Yale’s Institute of Human Relations, in 
October, 1938. Its research facilities have 
been placed at the disposal of the Ameri- 
can Association of Motor Vehicle Ad- 
ministrators to solve some of the prac- 
tical problems confronting this organi- 
zation. 

Guiding the Research 

Guiding the research is a committee 
which meets once a month and is com- 
Posed of the following members: 

Representing Yale University — Dr. 
Mark A. May, director of the Institute 
of Human Relations, and Robbins B. 
Stoeckel, research associate in transpor- 
tation and former motor vehicle com- 
missioner of Connecticut. 
Representing the American Associa- 
tion of Motor Vehicle Administrators— 
Michael A. Connor, commissioner of 
motor vehicles, Connecticut; Arthur W. 
Magee, commissioner of motor vehicles, 
‘ew Jersey; Carroll E. Mealey, commis- 
*Made possible by a grant to Yale University 
by the Esso Safety Foundation which represents 
the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, the Colo- 
nial Beacon Oil Co., the Standard Oil Co. of 


ennsylvania, and the Standard Oil Co. of 
Louisiana, 


By the use of their li- | 


By Harry R. DeSilva 


Institute of Human Relations, Yale University 


sioner of motor vehicles, New York; 
Louis R. Morony, executive director, 
American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators. 

In direct charge of the research is the 
author. Associated with him are Willis 
H. Frisbee, Jr., Phillip Robinson, and 
Russell G. Claflin. 

The first problem presented to the 
research staff by its guiding committee 
was to draw up standards for a mini- 
mum uniform license examination for 
the Association of Motor Vehicle Ad- 
ministrators. A bulletin is now being 
prepared which summarizes the status 
of driver licensing throughout the Unit- 
ed States and outlines certain minimum 
requirements for a standard driver ex- 
amination. When approved by the re- 
search committee and finally by the 
executive committee of the Association 
of Motor Vehicle Administrators it will 
furnish the states that are in need of 
it with a framework upon which they 
can base legislation and departmental 
regulations. 

A second bulletin covering detailed in- 
structions to examiners on administering 
the examination is nearing completion. 
A third report consists of an illustrated 
manual for drivers which will aid the 
applicant in preparing for the examina- 
tion as well as give him practical sug- 
gestions on how to drive safely. Ulti- 
mately, within our limitations as to per- 
sonnel and funds, we hope to tackle a 
variety of basic problems of interest not 
only to motor vehicle commissioners but 
to insurance companies as well. 


Licensing Car and Driver 


Licensing the car and driver is one 
of the relatively new functions of state 
government and is represented by an 
independent department in only eight 
states. In fifteen states the motor vehi- 
cle agency is a part of the department 
of taxation, finance, or revenue; in fif- 
teen states it is under the Secretary of 
State, and in eight states it is under 
the highway department. 

Not being as strongly entrenched as 
older governmental agencies, the motor 
vehicle division has difficulty in securing 
the passage of needed legislation, and 
the appropriation of funds with which 
to discharge its duties efficiently. Most 
motor vehicle departments, however, are 
in a position to require the driver to 
possess a reasonable ability to operate 
a vehicle before licensing him, and to 
keep him on the right road throughout 
his driving career by the judicious use 
of their suspension and_ revocation 
authorities. Consequently, nowhere could 
money be spent more effectively to im- 
prove driver safety than by increasing 
the educational facilities of motor vehicle 
departments. Some of the results of 
the Yale research we hope may be use- 
ful to assist motor vehicle departments 
to substantiate their claims for bud- 
getary increases to intensify their safety 
activities. 

Many state laws regulating drivers 
have been passed without the benefit of 
scientific facts to support them. Laws 
are little more than the formalized em- 
bodiment of social needs and practices. 
In achieving their ends, however, they 
do not always make use of the most 
effective punishments to discourage so- 
cially destructive behavior, nor, on the 
other hand, do they encourage good 
behavior by the most effective incentives. 
For example, rewards have been proved 
to be more effective than punishment in 
certain phases of social life and yet lit- 
tle provision has been made for en- 
couraging the driver to avoid accidents 
by financial reward. We hope to in- 
itiate research to determine the relative 
effect of rewards and punishment of 
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various sorts on improving the safety 
records of drivers. 


Accident-Causing Drivers 


There is little reliable information 
about the drivers who are causing acci- 
dents. We need to know the propor- 
tion of repeaters in our driving popula- 
tion, who they are, their characteristics, 
and where they live. For example, there 
is evidence to show that accident-re- 
peaters are not uniformly distributed 
throughout cities. In one city a resi- 
dential area was found in which 59% 
of the registered cars were involved in 
accidents during the year, whereas in 
other residential areas less than 5% of 
the cars were involved. Effective safety 
education should be adapted to the 
character of the persons most commonly 
involved in accidents and concentrated 
in those regions containing the highest 
percentage of accident drivers. 

The causes of accidents are multiple. 
Lack of skill is only one of the elements 
that result in accidents. A driver’s atti- 
tude is indubitably a significant factor 
in safe driving. We propose to investi- 
gate ways and means of measuring the 
individual’s appreciation of his social 
responsibilities in driving on the high- 
way. We need to measure his knowl- 
edge of safe driving practices and deter- 
mine his ability to make quick and ac- 
curate decisions when confront with dan- 
gerous situations while driving. Un- 
questionably the elements of personality 
and character also enter into the driver 
equation and should be investigated. 

The value of a driver’s license exami- 
nation in the last analysis, depends on 
(1) the fitness of the personnel con- 
ducting the examination and (2) the 
maintenance of a uniform and standard 
procedure. There are still a few states 
that give no examination and there are 
a considerable number that have an in- 
adequate or incomplete examination. 
Some states employ local agents as ex- 
aminers who are not under direct con- 
trol of the state agency licensing the 
driver. When the motor vehicle de- 
partment is deprived of the opportunity 
to select, train and supervise its license 
examiners, the examinations are seldom 
administered efficiently. 


Why People Fail to Pass Exams 


There is a wide range in the number 
of people failing to pass a driver’s exam- 
ination, either because of defective vi- 
sion, inability to read road signs, ig- 
norance of driving rules or general in- 


Laboratory 


ability to drive an automobile properly. 
In some states one out of a hundred 
people fails the examination; in others 
one out of every three fails. This is 
typical of the non-uniformity that exists 
among the states. Just as striking is 
the fact that in some states with a low 
minimum visual acuity requirement (20 
70 Snellen rating) more applicants are 
rejected for poor vision than in other 
states where a higher standard (20/40 
Snellen rating) is required. It is diffi- 
cult to reconcile this discrepancy by 
assuming that the eyesight of applicants 
actually varies so much from state to 
state. Differences in strictness and 
leniency of giving the examination are 
undoubtedly reponsible. 

Proper training of drivers’ license ex- 
aminers is of inestimable value. Motor 
vehicle departments need regular train- 
ing schools for their examiners, as is 
customary for state highway patrolman. 
We are preparing a course of instruc- 
tion which, it is hoped, will serve as a 
foundation for regional courses for mo- 
tor vehicle examiners. By bringing to- 
gether examiners to discuss their com- 
mon problems, such meetings will do 
much to iron out the discrepancies that 
now. exist in examining standards. 

In the near future we will study the 
methods used by various states in deal- 
ing with chronic traffic violators and ac- 
cident repeater drivers and prepare a 
report on the best techniques of re- 
examining them. 

Motor vehicle administrators are ready 
and anxious to improve the standards 
of their departments. Their chief han- 
dicaps are lack of funds and personnel 
to carry on their work. Insurance com- 
panies can render a service to driver 
conservational work in two ways: (1) 
by working with the motor vehicle de- 
partments in the various states and as- 
sisting them in controlling and educating 
the driver; (2) by furthering scientific 
research on ways and means of diagnos- 
ing and curing human ailments that 
produce accidents. 
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companies would be able to establish 
rates that would distinguish fairly be- 
tween the various gradations of driving, 
if policies were issued on the named- 
driver basis. The final outcome would 
be to charge a rate sufficiently high in 
every case to take care of the maximum 
driving exposure. 

Rating Selection Would Be Against Co. 

Even if it were possible to develop a 
complete rating program for named- 
driver coverages, to be used in addition 
to the present rating program on a 
named-car basis, it is doubtful whether 
the companies could collect an adequate 
premium with two alternative plans in 
the manual. The rating selection would 
always be against the companies be- 
cause each policyholder would select 
whichever rating plan happened to pro- 
duce the least premium for his particu- 
lar exposure. This adverse selection 
would not only lead to an ultimate in- 
adequate premium for the business as 
a whole, but also to untold arguments 
between companies and _ policyholders 
whenever the policyholder found out at 
a later date that he had made a bad 
guess in the beginning. 

On the whole, therefore, it would ap- 
pear advisable to continue our present 
program of offering a very broad follow- 
the-car protection, and develop a rating 
program that will recognize, insofar as 
possible, the gradations of hazard be- 
tween individual risks. 
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Safety Suggestions for Operators o 
Privately Owned Planes 


By Jerome Lederer 


Aero Insurance Underwriters 


The first requisite for safety is proper 
respect for the operating limitations of 
the airplane. According to Leighton 
Collins, who analyzes most of the serious 
accidents in his good little magazine “Air 
Facts,” practically all the serious acci- 
dents involving severe injury or fatalities 
could be avoided by eliminating three 
types of flying. First, student and solo 
pilots should never take up passengers 
before they have at least their private 
pilot’s certificate. It is surprising, he 
says, the number of passengers who are 
thrilled and then killed on their first 
flight by flying with a student or solo 
pilot. These overconfident young pilots 
anes stunts while they are mentally 

vitated at the fear of being caught. 

Secondly, students and pilots 
should be impressed with the idea that 
acrobatics consist not only of spinning 
or rolling an airplane but also of zoom 
exhibitionism 


solo 


ing or any other form of 

close to the ground. With Spring ap 
proaching many young pilots will feel 
the urge to “show off” for the girl 
friend. They will fly low over the girl 
friend’s’ house, then zoom up. On the 


top of the zoom they will stall and spin 
in. Or they may be flying down wind, 
waving to friends. With their eyes fixed 
to the ground they think they are going 
faster than they need to because they 
are going down wind. This induces 
them to pull back on the stick, stall and 


spin in. Or they may climb steeply fol- 
lowing takeoff, the engine may miss a 
few revs and another pilot will “bite 


the dust.” 
Danger of Tight Turns 

Thirdly, pilots should realize that tight 
turns which grow ever tighter are just 
as dangerous as zooming or, in any other 
way, Stalling close to the ground. A 
tight turn is also an acrobatic maneuver. 
Loss of control in steep power turns at 
low altitudes usually occurs while the 
pilot is circling around looking at some- 
thing on the ground. Another turning 
maneuver which is a frequent cause of 
fatal accidents, especially in light air- 
planes, is the low climbing turn in gusty 
air. Common sense and Federal regula- 
tion forbid all this foolish flying. I 
venture to predict, however, that over a 
hundred people will be killed in the next 
six months because cocky young pilots 
will violate simple regulations against 
thrilling a passenger, zooming or turn- 
ing tightly at low altitudes. 

It is just as important for an instructor 
to impress his students with the impor- 
tance of not attempting any maneuver 
which is likely to stall the airplane near 
the ground as it is to make him contin- 
uously apprehensive of the failure of his 
engine. Spread among your friends who 
fly, these three hints: Avoid thrilling 
passengers; avoid spectacular flying, and 
avoid tight or climbing turns at low alti- 
tiudes. 

Numerous other reasons for accidents 
among younger and inexperienced pilots 
exist but they do not result in so many 
fatalities as the exhibitionism to which 
I have just referred. Some pilots have 
not been warned about the effect of hot 
Summer temperatures on the perform- 
ance of the airplane. The airplane will 
have a faster takeoff speed, it will not 
climb so well, it will stall sooner and 
land faster. We can, therefore, expect 
a rather larger number of pancake land- 
ings during the Summer months because 
of ignorance about the effect of tem- 
perature. 

Many pilots are over-confident in their 
ability to fly cross-country. They either 
get lost or run out of gasoline. The 





JEROME LEDERER 
resulting forced landing is likely to dam 
ave the ship more than the pilot, how- 
ever. 

Structural Failures 
Structural failure accounts for about 
12% of the accidents, and of course 


In this connection 
owner of an air- 
manufacturer of his 
correct address as soon as he has bought 
the airplane, so that the factory can 
send him special bulletins regarding nec- 
essary changes or precautions. It 1s also 
advisable for every pilot to know a good 
conscientious mechanic and to have him 
check his ship at frequent intervals. 
Two pilots have been killed recently 
because no one had checked the control 
cables where they run over pulleys. In 
this particular ship the pulley was ex- 
posed to a lot of dust. The dust col- 
lected on the oiled cable and acted as an 


should be eliminated. 
it is important for the 
plane to advise the 


abrasive. After considerable flying the 
abrasive action of the dust frayed the 
cable to such an extent that it parted 


in the air and the pilots were killed. 
The factory and the insurance com- 
pany have sent out bulletins warning 
many owners to inspect the cables. 
Every owner of this make of airplane 
will be warned of this danger if the 


factory has his correct address. 
Especially if a used airplane is being 
bought, the prospective owner should get 
a good mechanic to inspect it. The me- 
chanic should certify to the condition 
and airworthiness of the airplane by 
signing his name in the log book. In 
fact, it would be advisable to secure a 
written statement from the mechanic 
saying that he has inspected the ship 
and found it to be in good condition or 
whatever condition it is in. 
Cross-Country Flights 


Referring to cross-country flights, 
pilots should endeavor to formulate a 
flight plan before each long cross- 
country trip. Preferably this should be 
done on paper because there are too 
many things to remember. They should 


know the weather reports and these re- 
ports should be obtained immediately 
prior to flight. The weather reports 
show if contact flight is possible, if in- 
strument flying is possible and whether 
takeoff or landing has been suspended 
at the starting or landing points. Ceil- 
ing, sky conditions, visibility, general 
weather conditions, obstructions to 





vision, temperature, dew point, wind vel- 
ocity, barometer (rising, steady or fall- 
ing) and other pertinent remarks must 
be noted. It is too much for any one 
to remember, especially if the flight is 
to take several hours. In addition to 
this, winds aloft should be known if the 
flight is to be made intelligently. The 
true pilot will also establish his position 
fix as he flies along and this often re- 
quires some paper work if it is to be 
done properly. A suitable form for this 
purpose is available for the convenience 
of anybody who flies. 

In addition to the flight plan, the 
various events that lead to safe cross- 
country flying should be regarded in the 
light of a religious ritual. Be sure the 
ship is airworthy, that the compass is 
accurate, that the maps are correct, up- 
to-date and all there, that the clock is 
wound up, that the ship has been prop- 
erly serviced with gas and oil including 
a reserve supply based on fuel consump- 
tion and weather conditions. The safety 
of this chain of events is as good as its 
weakest link. 

Many pilots and mechanics underesti- 
mate the importance of correct refueling 
and its effect on safety. They often rely 
on gasoline gauges when they should 
check the amount of gas by measuring 
with a clean stick. They take for granted 
that no dirt or water is getting into the 
tanks and neglect to drain the sumps to 
check for dirt and water. Cases are on 
record of forgotten gasoline and oil 
filler caps with the result that gas or 
oil is sucked out of the tanks through 
the filler necks exposing the pilot to the 
danger of a forced landing or fire in the 
air. Often gasoline is carelessly allowed 
to spill over the wings, seeps inside, 
vaporizes and forms an explosive hazard. 
Sometimes the nozzle of a gasoline hose 
is allowed to lie on the ground where 
it accumulates dust which gets into the 
tanks. 

Suggests Safety Director 

Some recent experiences have con- 
vinced me that a very great stride for 
safety could be achieved if each manu- 
facturer were to appoint a safety direc- 
tor in his organization. Most factories 
already have safety committees who work 
to reduce accidents among factory per- 
sonnel. However, I am referring to safety 
in other operations such as delivery 
flights of airplanes, inspection of air- 
planes before they are given to the dis- 
tributors, keeping records of accidents 
and their causes, prompt elimination of 
any defect in design which might cause 
accidents. This man would coordinate his 
activities with the publicity department, 
engineering department, sales department 
as well as the customers. I can give 
three specific cases: 

In one case, a light airplane adver- 
tisement showed the plane making a 
steep spectacular, dangerous _ takeoff. 
Pilots wrote to us that this picture had 
tempted students to endanger themselves 
by doing the same. In a second case, 
involving a very expensive airplane, the 
airplane was delivered to the buyer with 
the propeller cone missing. The pro- 
peller was seated against the fillet in the 
splines instead of against the cone. This 
was not noticeable of course and the 
pilot flew the ship for some time, even 
with passengers over long distances. 
One day he noticed a slight vibration 
which worried him. He decided to have 
the engine checked and in pulling off 
the propeller the absence of the cone 
was noted. While this was discovered 
before the accident occurred, the results 
could have been serious probably with 
“cause unknown.” IT doubt whether that 


Career of Jerome Lederer 


Jerome Lederer, who joined Aero 
Insurance Underwriters in 1929, a 
year after the engine ering and i Inspec- 
tion service was started, has gained 
wide recognition in the field of safety 
engineering. His department has 
brought to the notice of the aviation 
industry numerous major precautions 
which could be taken in the interest 
of safety without impairing efficiency, 
not to mention the thousands of sim- 
ilar minor improvements on individual 
risks which have been made at the 
suggestion of A. I. U. engineers. 

Graduated from the Guggenheim 
School of Aeronautics in 1924, Mr, 
Lederer taught at that school the fol- 
lowing year and then for two years 
was aeronautical engineer for the 
United States air mail service. Then 
followed two years as a consultant 
engineer before joining the permanent 
staff of A. I. U. in 1929. He is a 
member of several aeronautical socie- 
ties and in addition has served in the 
following capacities: 

Secretary, aeronautic section, Na- 
tional Safety Council; secretary, aero- 
nautic section, American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers; admission 
committee, Institute of Aeronautical 
Science. He is licensed as a profes- 
sional engineer in New York. 











factory could go back to the man re- 
sponsible for the careless omission of 
the cone. 

In a third case, a light plane with 
an experimental license was dived be- 
yond allowable limits at the factory. 
The factory simply wanted to know how 
fast the ship could be dived. Immedi- 
ately after the dive test the NX license 
was replaced with an NC license and the 
ship sold as new without any inspection 
whatsoever of the drag trussing which 
had been highly stressed. The owner 
raised hell when our inspector slit the 
wings to inspect the drag trussing. How- 
ever, when we explained to him our rea- 
son for doing so he was happy that we 
had known about this affair, although 
he was furious at the factory. A direc- 
tor of safety at factories would see that 
such incidents would not happen. He 
would also be the recipient of all com- 
plaints and would see that they are 
promptly considered from the point of 
view of safety rather than sales. He 
would be responsible directly to the 
general manager and not to the sales 
manager, just as the chief inspector of 
an airline is responsible to the presi- 
dent and to no one else. 


30% Rate By Lloyd’s On 
King’s Visit To Canada 


Latest advices to Dale & Co., Ltd, 
agents for Lloyd’s of London at Toronto, 
state that a rate of 30% is being quote 
by Lloyd’s on insurance covering the 
visit of the King and Queen to Canada 
in May. Even at that rate the market 
for insurance on business dependent on 
the visit is very limited and only a few 
underwriters are willing to accept the 
business. 

A rate of 10% was quoted shortly after 
the plans for the royal visit were an- 
nounced, and with the recurring crises 
in Europe the rate has gone steadily 
higher, Until the time of Hitler's 





Czechslovakian coup the rate quoted was 
‘0. 
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Auto Insurance Rate War Looms as 
Bureau Reductions Go Into Effect 


Non-Bureau Companies Hasten to Protect Their Business; 
Many of Them Meeting 25% Drop in Rates; 
Producers Concerned; Exciting Week 


This has been one of the most ex- 
citing weeks the automobile casualty in- 
surance business has witnessed in a long 
time, and the spark which touched it off 
was the announcement of substantial 
rate changes in thirty states and the 
D. of C. for private passenger cars last 
Saturday by the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters. 

For every private passenger automo- 
bile which is not used for business pur- 
pose, except in going to and from the 
insured’s principal place of occupation, 
profession or business, and is owned by 
an individual as distinguished from cor- 
porations or business partnerships the 
bureau has given a 20% rate reduction, 
effective April 24 and optionally retro- 
active for policies effective on or after 
March 1. Private passenger cars owned 
by farmers and clergymen are included 
in this class. An additional 5% reduc- 
tion—or an aggregate of 25% from 
existing rates—is also given such pri- 
vate passenger cars whose owners do 
not drive more than 7,500 miles in a 
year provided the automobile is operated 
by not more than two members of the 
named insured’s household, neither of 
whom shall be under 25 years of age. 
Insureds entitled to the reduction were 
placed in Class A and Class A-1 while 
those not eligible took the manual rate 
in Classes B or C. 

These reductions are in addition to 
the benefits of the safe driver reward 
plan, the bureau announced. 


Leslie’s Statement 


According to William Leslie, general 
manager of the bureau, the new plan is 
based on the principle that road ex- 
posure and the age and number of op- 
trators, as well as driving record, 
should be taken into account in the 
rating of private passenger automobiles. 
He hailed it as another step in the di- 
rection of redistributing the cost of in- 
surance to the end that the initial rates 
shall reflect the potential hazard meas- 
rood the use to which the car is sub- 
jected, 


Rate War Feared 


But in agency and brokerage circles 
the bureau’s latest move was looked 
upon as the beginning of an automobile 
msurance rate war. They also sized up 
the reductions as a competitive step 
offensively taken by bureau companies 
‘0 stop the inroads on their business 
of the non-bureau and mutual com- 
panies who, during the past year. have 
gained considerable ground. 


Non-Bureau Cos. Quick to Act 


Taken by surprise non-bureau com- 
panies were quick to announce reduc- 
tions of their own to meet the bureau’s 
jlan. The Continental Casualty issued 
‘ statement early in the week that it 
is “in most respects in favor of the 
step taken by the National Bureau.” 
his was followed up by the Chicago 
announcement that Continental Cas- 
lalty was filing new rates in thirty 
‘tates providing reductions of as much 
4s 35% off manual, effective April 24 
and retroactive to policies issued since 
March 1. Its new schedule will be the 


following percentages below present 
manual rates: 
Class Per Cent 

Bel _occsavonunsedsecens 35 

Ee .. cnemaesdssennseats 30 

| ee ere er 15 

Be iscusennanconeneen 10 

G0 hw ktadesuseetouas * 


(*) Manual rates as modified by rule 74. 

Executive Vice-President Roy Tuch- 
breiter in a bulletin to Continental 
agents declared “the company does not 
feel that so large a slash is justified at 
this time in light of experience, but 
that in justice to its agents it is being 
made.” Mr. Tuchbreiter also feared 
that the bureau’s reduction might im- 
pair the financial solvency of some of 
the smaller companies. 

American Auto’s Statement 

Besieged from all sections of the 
country to tell its plans the American 
Automobile through O. L. Schleyer, its 
president, announced on Wednesday 
that the bureau’s new “classification of 
use” method for rating private passen- 
ger cars “is a source of justifiable pride 
to us.” Save for variations in detail, 
he explained, the plan is one which 
American Auto has used in many ter- 
ritories for a number of years. Mr. 
Schleyer did not disclose whether or 
not his company would meet the bu- 


‘reau’s rate reductions but the guess is 


that word on this will come 
But he did emphasize: 

“Leaving aside ior the moment the question 
of rating theories or methods, the rate sched- 
ules introduced by the National Bureau simul- 
taneously with the ‘classification of use’ plan 
give rise to questions which only time can 
answer. Fears have been expressed by many 
companies and agents that these schedules may 
not be justified by the experience of the com- 
panies who have adopted and now will use the 
‘classification of use’ plan for the first time. It 
is true that arbitrary and punitive rate cutting 
incurs the condemnation and resentment of un- 
derwriters and agents and brokers generally. 
Our experience, however, and the experience of 
other independent companies indicated that the 
automobile insurance buying public, by reason 
of the reduction in accident frequency have 
earned a substantial reduction in rates and it 
would seem proper, therefore, to withhold 
criticism of the present move until it can be 
reappraised in the light of the experience of 
the companies responsible for it. 

“As for the safe driver reward plan, we 
have declined from the beginning to use it be- 
cause we have regarded it as merely a variant 
of merit rating as applied to individual auto- 
mobiles, something that we have always deemed 
impracticable and at variance with sound prin- 
ciples of underwriting. Needless to say, we do 
not purpose to adopt it now.” 

Indemnity Co. of N. A. 

The Indemnity Co. of N. A. met the 
bureau’s reduction by making a 25% 
reduction without restriction as to use 
and classification. This company will 
also continue its merit classification and 
rating plan, believing that such plan 
measures distinction in hazard based 
upon proved experience. 


General Accident 


The General Accident, also quick to 
make known its plans, announced: “We 
will continue our A B C plan to meet 


shortly. 


the new situation, and in lieu of the 
safe driver reward plan we are dis- 
counting our rates 15% in advance. 


eneralAccident | 
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Travelers Surety Report 


Tt is reported on reliable authority 
that the Travelers Insurance Co. will 
| enter the fidelity and surety field 
}sometime in the Heretofore 
the company written that 
coverage, 


This company further observed: “We 
have always had an occupational rating 
plan with 20% off for non-business use 
and will keep this plan in operation.” 


Manufacturers Casualty 


The Manufacturers Casualty hopes to 
have a definite announcement by the 
week-end, and its present plans call for 
20% off tariff plus its dividend. 

. Guarantee 

The United States Guarantee, closely 
watching developments, has not formu- 
lated as yet its definite plans. But to 
meet competitive situations it will in 
certain territories grant 30% off tariff. 


Auto-Owners of Michigan 


First mutual company to be _ heard 
from was the Auto-Owners of Lansing, 
Mich., which announced April 24 the 
elimination of classifications for writing 
public liability and P. D. Instead of 
rating cars for these coverages in “W”, 
“X”, and “Y” groups, according to price, 
all cars are to be placed in “W” class, 
the lowest-rate group. Officers of the 
company denied the change was inspired 
by the stock companies’ change in rates, 
however, as they said the reduction came 
as a surprise. They said the single 
classification plan has been given a try- 
out of about three months in Ohio and 
Indiana, the other two states in which 
the Auto-Owners operates. 


West Coast Conference Acts 


The West Coast Automobile Confer- 
ence voted on Monday to meet the 
bureau’s rate cuts. The conference, how- 
ever, made the same deviation effective 
as formerly, with the safe driver reward 
discount of 15% being allowed at the 
beginning instead of at the end of the 
year. 


Executive Views the Effect of Move 





future. 
has not 











Asked to give an opinion as to the 
effect of the reductions one stock com- 

‘nv vice-president said: “This should 
mean a tightening up on adjustment of 
claims. It may also result in a too fine 
interpretation of policy contracts. The 
move will appeal to the average insured 
who is in the mood these days to buy 
closely and if he sees the opportunity 
to get a cash reduction in advance he 
will grab it. This may result in the 
safe driver reward plan being put at a 
competitive disadvantage.” 

Awaited with keen interest is the re 
action of state insurance departments 
to the bureau move and non-bureau 
steps to meet it. The reductions are 
not effective in New York State and 
will not come officially before the De- 
partment until the Fall. In Chicago it 
was felt that Ernest Palmer, Director 


E. G. Trimble Retires 
From Employers Re. 

HOWARD FLAGG NOW PRESIDENT 

Founder of Kansas City Company to 


Devote Time to Interests Outside 
of Insurance 





Howard Flagg, executive vice-president 
of Employers Reinsurance Corp. of Kan- 
sas City, was advanced by its board last 
Tuesday to the presidency of the com- 
pany to fill a vacancy created by the 
resignation of E. G. Trimble. Mr. Trim- 
ble founded the Employers twenty-five 
years ago last January and has been its 
president continuously. He announced 
that he is resigning to take a much need- 
ed vacation, and thereafter will devote 
his time to substantial interests outside 
of the insurance field which he has been 
accumulating for several years. 

Mr. Flagg is a native Missourian and 
began his business career as a lawyer, 
specializing in insurance practice. His 
early insurance experience was in fire 
underwriting, and he was made a mem- 
ber of the Employers staff thirteen years 
ago, since which time he has made rapid 
advancement as a casualty reinsurance 
underwriter. 

Mr. Trimble began his insurance ca- 
reer at Houston, Tex., in 1909, moving to 
Kansas City in 1912. Two years later he 
formed the Employers Reinsurance with 
the fixed purpose of developing it into an 
outstanding casualty reinsurance cartier. 
Its most important growth has occurred 
in the past dozen years under the joint 
activities of Mr. Trimble and Mr. Flagg. 

J. B. Robertson of the Kansas City 
office, who has been vice-president and 
general counsel, was advanced by the 
board to the rank of executive vice- 
president and general counsel. No other 
changes in the home office personnel 
have been made. 





of Insurance, would deny the reduction 
when he formally receives it; that he 
will proceed slowly before sanctioning 
anything which would precipitate a rate 


war in Illinois. 
States Getting Reductions 
States where the bureau reduction 


became effective April 24 are: Alabama, 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, District of Col- 
umbia, Florida, Georgia. Idaho, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, West 
Virginia and Wyoming. 

ACKER CLEVELAND SPEAKER 

Milton Acker, manager of compensa 
tion and liability department, National 
Bureau of C. & S. Underwriters, spoke 
on “Public Liability for Colleges and 
Universities” at the annual meeting of 
the Ohio Association of University and 
College Business Officers in Cleveland 
April 
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Gallup Finds Public Receptive to 
Drastic Plans for Traffic Safety 


Giving the results of a recent poll con- 
ducted by the American Institute of 
Public Opinion, Dr. George Gallup, di- 
rector of that institution, declares that 
a drastic campaign to reduce automobile 
accidents is favored by the public, and 
that to accomplish that end inspections 
of vehicles and also physical examina- 
tions of drivers are the measures sup- 
ported. The national survey conducted 
by the institute is said to demonstrate 
that the public does not accept com- 
placently the assumption that people are 
bound to be killed in automobile acci- 
dents. Men and women are now in a 
frame of mind to submit to measures of 
the most drastic sort if there is any 
chance that traffic accidents can thereby 
be reduced. 


Measures Supported 


The institute finds that the majority 
of those who voted in this poll favor 


compulsory brake and headlight inspec- 
tion, strict driver tests and regular phy- 
sical and mental examinations, revoking 
the licenses of drunken drivers, and 
strict laws against pedestrians who do 
jay-walking or who cross streets against 
traffic lights. They go even so far as to 
favor speed governors on motors. Many 
of the voters also favor compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance. 

Commenting on the results of this poll 
the institute says: “The significance of 
the survey lies not so much in the vote 
on any specific measure as in the fact 
that the public appears to be earnestly 
concerned with taking action. The ma- 
jority of voters express a willingness to 
submit to almost any form of legisla- 
tion or regulation that may reduce auto 
casualties. It seems clear that if a pro- 
gram acceptable to experts in the traffic 
field is worked out, public support would 
not be slow in coming.” 





GROUP MEDICAL PERPLEXES 


Opinions on What Basis It May Be 
Written Safely Differ Widely Among 
A. & H. Underwriters 

Group medical reimbursement is still 
one of the most perplexing problems 
confronting health and accident under- 
writers, although practically none of that 
form of insurance is actually being writ- 
ten. The subject has been much dis- 
cussed among underwriters and their 
ideas regarding it vary widely. Group 
hospitalization has proved satisfactory to 
the companies. They now have a back- 
ground of experience on which to base 
their calculations and they know pretty 
well the limits of liability it may be safe 
for them to assume. 

Group medical reimbursement poses 
entirely different questions. There are 
problems upon which no two appear able 
to agree. What, ask the underwriters, 
should constitute a claim under medical 
reimbursement? Group hospitalization 
covers all cases not provided for by 
workmen’s compensation in those cases 
where the employe is confined to a 
legally constituted and recognized hospi- 
tal. But the same ruling cannot be set 
under Group medical reimbursement. 
After all, the policy is to cover against 
medical bills. Are those fees to be only 
for actual hospitalization? If so, does 
the coverage actually provide the pro- 
tection for which it was purchased? 

And, ask underwriters, if Mary Jones, 
for example, finds her eyes bothering her 
and leaves her work in the middle of 
the morning to see her doctor, returning 
to work the next morning, is Mary to be 
compensated and, if she is, to what 
extent, 

So puzzling are the problems facing 
the companies in Group medical reim- 
bursement that it may be some time, it 
is said, before the companies shall feel 
safe in entering that field. 








TO HEAR SENATOR HERRING 





Guest Speaker at Dinner Next Tuesday 
of C. & S. Executives’ Association; 
Annual Meeting That Day 

The social feature in connection with 
next Tuesday’s annual meeting of the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Exec- 
utives will be the formal dinner that 
evening which will be held at Hotel 
Plaza, New York. Guest speaker will be 
U. S. Senator Clyde L. Herring from 
Iowa, and toastmaster will undoubtedly 
be J. M. Haines, London Guarantee & 
Accident general manager in the U. S. 
A., who is president of the association. 
_At the meeting itself the practice ini 
tiated a year ago of having each depart- 
ment manager report on his own activi 
ties is expected to be followed. In this 
way member company executives get a 
first hand picture of the work accom- 
plished during the year. Annual election 
of officers will also be held. 


CUT-RATE PLANS SUPPORTED 





Michigan Compensation Bill Favors Low 
Cost Carriers; Manufacturers 
Association Opposes 

A resolution conveying the inference 
that Michigan workmen’s compensation 
rates are too high, and that employers 
are justified in patronizing various plans 
for evasion of full rate payments, has 
been offered the Michigan legislature by 
Senator Harry Hittle of Lansing. The 
resolution was referred to the labor com- 
mittee, of which Hittle is chairman, 
rather than to the usual rules and reso- 
lutions committee, probably assuring a 
report of the proposal on the floor. 

The resolution seeks the creation of a 
special three-member senate committee 
to study “the workmen’s compensation 
law of Michigan with respect to self- 
insurers and insurance.” The committee’s 
activities would be financed, up to a 
$1,000 limit, by the regular senate appro- 
priation. A report back to the senate, 
as to the possibilities for bringing the 
law more into line with alleged present 
trends in the compensation field, would 
be required of the committees but no 
definite time for filing the report is fixed. 

Senator Hittle, who has been the sen- 
ate’s leading champion of a liberalized 
compensation law, now appears as cham- 
pion of the employer who finds com- 
pensation costs high and wishes to avoid 
paying the regularly established insur- 
ance rates for such protection. 

The present compensation law, the 
resolution states, is “in many ways out 
of harmony with progressive industrial 
compensation requirements.” Senator 
Hittle appears to be convinced that em- 
ployers in large numbers are turning 
away from regular compensation insur- 
ance. Department officials, however, deny 
that the number of employes using other 
facilities is large or that there is any 
noticeable trend in that direction, despite 
the statement in the Hittle resolution 
that various other plans of insurance 
“seem to be increasing in this state.” 

It is perhaps significant, legislative ob- 
servers say, that one of the most power- 
ful lobbying influences against Hittle’s 
bill to broaden the occupational disease 
act is John Lovett, manager of the 
Michigan Manufacturers’ Association, 
who is also opposed to any strengthen- 
ing of the unauthorized insurance law 
because of its possible effect on the ac- 
tivities of Corporate Service Co., Detroit, 
whose counseling service has been chiefly 
responsible for the placing of excess 
aggregate insurance with Lloyd’s by some 
200 self-insurers. 


PREMIUM PAYMENT CHANGE 

Under the provisions of New York 
Senate Intro No. 1689 by George L. 
Thompson, Republican, and referred to 
finance committee, the workmen’s com- 
pensation law of the state is amended 
relative to payment of premiums cover- 
ing state employes from special or ad- 
ministrative instead of the general fund. 


Physical Protection 
Of Records Studied 


RISK INSTITUTE INTERESTED 


Importance of Documents Heretofore 
Little Considered, in View of Pro- 


visions in Recent Legislation 





The Risk Research Institute, the in- 
surance buyers’ organization, featured 
physical protection of records and valu- 
able documents at its monthly luncheon 
meeting in New York April 20. About 
100 persons were present including 
buyers of insurance, agents, brokers and 
insurance company men. A standard in- 
ventory form for listing records and val- 
uable papers, prepared by the _ institute 
in cooperation with the York (Pa.) Safe 
& Lock Co., was submitted and explained. 
W. E. Hough, district sales manager for 
the lock company made an address which 
will be published on brochure form by 
the institute, dealing with the hazards 
to which records and other papers are 
subjected, and methods for protecting 
them against loss or damage. 

John G. Goetz, managing director of 
the institute, presented a summary of 
the kinds of insurance obtainable to cover 
such papers as contained in the standard 
inventory form. This form lists records 
or property under forty-seven classifica- 
tions and also provides for the follow- 
ing data: Replacement or reproduction 
cost; intrinsic value; in use daily, fre- 
quently, occasionally; are duplicates 
available elsewhere; stored in fireproof 
vault, fireproof safe, burglar proof safe, 
metal filing cabinet; wood filing cabinet, 
etc.; age of equipment; underwriter’s 
label or manufacturers’ fire resistance 
rating in hours. 


Effect of New Laws 


In issuing a notice of the meeting Mr. 
Goetz said: “Management is today con- 
fronted by entirely new problems con- 
cerning the insuring and physical pro- 
tection of records. Records are the life 
of your business, the rails upon which all 
business travels. A study of the provi- 
sions of recent legislation such as the 
wage and hour, social security, sales tax 
and securities exchange laws will dis- 
close regulations requiring the preserva- 
tion of original records heretofore con- 
sidered of little value. 

“At the April meeting there will be a 
detailed discussion of how properly to 
determine what. physical protection 
should be afforded, in addition to insur- 
ance and proper limits, for records and 
valuable documents, as well as an ex- 
amination of the hazards that might 
cause loss or destruction of the records.” 


Policies Available 


Much interest was shown during the 
question period that followed presenta- 
tion of the prepared papers, in the ex- 
tent to which coverage of accounts re- 
ceivable is available. Mr. Goetz said 
that policies may be had at the fire in- 
surance rate less 50% for insuring 
against loss through inability to collect 
outstanding balances, when such inabil- 
ity results from destruction or damage 
to the records of such accounts while 
within the premises. Since the danger 
exists that after the loss there will be 
no records to establish definitely the 
amounts involved, such policies provide 
that the amount of insurance at the time 
of loss shall be the amount of outstand- 
ing accounts in the same month of the 
preceding year, less deduction for prob- 
able bad debts, but adjusted for in- 
creases or decreases in outstandings dur- 
ing the previous twelve months. 

Summaries of provisions in the destruc- 
tion and accounts receivable policies of 
Indemnity of North America were ex- 
hibited. The destruction policy, orig- 
inated by that company, has not vet 
been approved for use by the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers, but all bureau companies have 
for use an accounts receivable policy. 


Insurances Described 


In the destruction and accounts re- 
ceivable policies the term “fire contents 


Insurance Librarians’ 
Program Is Announce 


MISS EMILY C. COATES CHAIRMAy 





Speakers Include Julien H. Harvey, w 
H. Schulze, Ernest Fisher and Robert 
Nathan; Baltimore Meeting 





The annual meeting of the Specig 
Libraries Association, of which Mix 
Alma C. Mitchill, librarian of the Pubjc 
Service Corp. is president and Mix 
Laura A. Woodward, librarian of the 
Maryland Casualty, is chairman, will fe 
held in Baltimore, May 23-27. Sir Wy. 
mott Lewis, Washington correspondent 
for the London Times, will be guest 
speaker at the banquet. Chairman of 
the insurance group Emily C. Coates of 
the Travelers has announced the fol- 
lowing speakers, the addresses being fol- 
lowed by round table discussions: 

On Wednesday, May 24, Julien 4 
Harvey, director National Conservation 
Bureau, will have as his topic, “How Can 
a Research Library Help in the Vast 
Movement for the Conservation of Life 
and Prevention of Death,” and Dr. Wi. 
mer H. Schulze, director Bureau En- 
vironmental Hygiene, Baltimore City 
Health Department, will discuss “Occy- 
pational Diseases.” 

To Discuss U. S. Housing Program 
_ On Friday, May 26, there will be a 
joint meeting of the commerce, insur- 
ance and public business libraries, speak- 
er being Dr. Ernest Fisher, economic 
advisor Federal Housing Administration 
and author. He will have as his sub- 
ject, “Financing the Housing Program.” 
Dr. Robert Nathan, chief of the Na- 
tional Income Section of the Division of 
Economic Research, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, will talk on 
“Some Aspects of Income Statistics.” 

There will be an after-breakfast con- 
ference held by the insurance group at 
which will be discussed, “Sources of 
Printed Material,” “Government Sources,” 
and “Legal Material—State and Federal.” 

On Wednesday, May 24, the insurance 
group will be the guests of L. Alex- 
ander Mack, president of the Weekly. 
Underwriter Publishing Co., at a tea. 





rate” means the 100% coinsurance fire 
contents rate. If no such rate has been 
published use the 80% rate less 10%, 
or the 90% rate less 5%. Destruction 
policy form 1 (BD) is for money and 
securities. It pays the assured for di- 
rect loss by damage to or destruction 
of money and securities, while within the 
premises. There are no named perils, 
the policy covering destruction or dam- 
age from any cause. 

Destruction policy form 2 (BDP) is 
for valuable papers. It pays the assured 
for direct loss by damage to or destruc- 
tion of valuable papers (other than 
money or securities) while within the 
premises. There are no named perils, 
the policy covering destruction or dam- 
age from any cause except (a) wear and 
tear, gradual deterioration, vermin or 
inherent vice, and (b) any wilful, dis- 
honest or criminal act of the assured or 
of any partner, director, associate in in- 
terest, officer or employe of the assured. 


Accounts Receivable Form 


The accounts receivable policy (BAR) 
pays the assured for loss through inabil- 
ity to collect outstanding balances of 
accounts when such inability results di- 
rectly from destruction or damage to 
the records of such accounts while with- 
in the premises. There are no name 
perils. If the assured, because of immi- 
nent danger of their destruction, is com- 
pelled to remove certain books of account 
or office records to a place of safety, 
the policy shall apply to their loss or de- 
struction during the removal or while 
temporarily located in a place of safety. 
The policy is extended to cover loss 
caused by larceny or theft or disappear- 
ance of books of account or office rec- 
ords when incidental to or resulting 


from fire, earthquake, explosion, water 
damage, strike, riot or civil commotion. 
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George L. Larkin, assistant United 
States manager of The Ocean Accident 
& Guarantee Corp., and vice-president 
of the Columbia Casualty, and who was 
recently also made assistant United 
States manager of the Commercial 
Union, has had a long career in the in- 
wirance business, all of which has been 
in New York City. He is a man of 
strong character, quiet and reserved in 
manner, has a broad grasp of insurance 
and has influenced the lives of many 
people, especially young ones, into paths 
of better citizenship as will be seen fur- 
ther along in this article. 

Educational Background 

Mr. Larkin attended public schools in 
Newark and while in high school he 
worked Saturdays and vacations as 
counter clerk in a large grocery store. 
After high school he got a job with a 
china and glassware concern in New 
York. It was after that experience that 
Mr. Larkin went into the insurance busi- 
ness. He obtained a position with the 
old Aetna Indemnity which was at 68 
William Street. f 
Mr. Larkin’s father was in the plumb- 
ing business in Newark and was anxious 
to have his son become associated with 
him, so young Larkin decided he needed 
more technical education which he got 
in the Newark Technical School, now 
the Newark College of Enginecring. He 
took a four years course and then a post- 


, graduate course in building construction. 


Getting this technical education meant 
five nights a week from the middle of 
September until the end of May. He 
would rush from the insurance office 
over to Newark, as the school session 
began at 6:30. Attendance was impera- 
tive as five absences meant that the stu- 
dent had to leave the school. When Mr. 
Larkin joined the class there were 200 
students enrolled to take the general 
curse. At the finish only nine of them 
graduated, including Mr. Larkin. The 
graduation date was 1907. 

The president of the Aetna Indemnity 
at the time Mr. Larkin joined its ranks 
vas Beekman Hunt, who later retired 
ad is now living in Staten Island. Mr. 
larkin’s first work with the Aetna In- 
iemnity was that of a filing clerk. From 
there he was transferred into the fidelity 
bond department under George G. Brain- 
etd, who is at the present time head of 
the Ocean’s burglary department. Mr. 
larkin continued in the fidelity depart- 
ment until 1911. Aetna Indemnity ran 
into financial difficulties and failed. 

Joins the Ocean 

In the meantime, Mr. Brainerd had 
left the Aetna Indemnity and gone with 
the Ocean Accident as head of the lat- 
te’s fidelity department. Oscar Ising 
was United States manager and A. Dun- 
can Reid, who later started the Globe 
Indemnity from which company he re- 
tently retired as president, was execu- 
lve superintendent. Reid sent for Lar- 
kin and made him assistant to Brainerd. 
W. J. Gardner became assistant manager 
of the Ocean and later was made United 
States manager. He in turn was suc- 
ceeded by Charles H. Neely and when 
the latter retired in 1930 Henry Collins 
ecame the Ocean’s U. S. manager. 
Soon after Mr. Larkin joined the 
Ocean Mr. Brainerd was put in charge 
of burglary as well as fidelity and de- 
voted most of his time to burglary. 
After the Armistice Mr. Larkin was 


placed in charge of the fidelity depart- 
ment. W hen the Columbia Casualty was 
formed in 1920, as a running mate of 








George L. Larkin — 


Long Insurance Career of Assistant U. S. Manager 
of Commercial Union and Ocean Accident & Guar- 
antee Corp.; Has Influenced Many Lives in Direction 
of Better Citizenship 


By C larence Axman 


GEORGE L. LARKIN 


the Ocean Mr. Larkin continued as head 
of the fidelity department of both com- 
panies. He gradually worked into the 
surety underwriting field and in 1932 
took the management of both fidelity 
and surety divisions. In 1933 he became 
assistant United States manager of the 
Ocean, and in February, 193, he was 
elected vice-president of the Columbia 
Casualty and the same year was made a 
director of the Columbia. In 1938 he also 
was made assistant United States man- 
ager of the Commercial Union, United 
States manager of which is Fred W. 
Koeckert. He has represented the Ocean 
and Columbia on many committees of the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters. 
Interested in Guiding Careers 

Mr. Larkin lives in HoHokus, N. J., 
with his wife and two sons, George Jr., 
aged 10; and Edward, aged 9. He is 
decidedly a family man. He doesn’t play 
golf, has little interest in other sports 
and none at all in the night club life 
of the metropolis, but to say he has no 
hobbies would be an incorrect statement. 
He has one great interest outside of his 
family life and that is in guiding careers 
of persons who are hard working and 
honest. It partly grew out of the fact 
that as president of the Acropolis Build- 
ing and Loan Association of Newark for 
some years he saw people who seemed 
unwilling to take the plunge in buying 
a home under the impression that they 
could not afford it although they were 
needlessly spending money in other 
ways which could have been applied to 
home payments. It also grew out of his 
experience in the bonding business 
where he often noted in reading inspec- 
tion reports as a bond underwriter that 
many young people were unable to ob- 
tain bonds because their income was 
mortgaged by necessity of making peren- 
nial payments on articles bought on the 
instalment plan when the original pur- 
chase of those articles was not necessary. 

Mr. Larkin got in the habit of sending 
for young men, especially those who 
were married, and would sit down sym- 
pathetically with them and discuss their 
personal affairs. His experience in that 
regard was interesting. He would some- 
times find a young husband distressed 
by the fact that he was over his head 
in debt because his wife would buy on 

(Continued on Page 54) 


A. & H. Week Given 
Good Start in Phila. 


SPEAKERS TALK CONVINCINGLY 





Hospitalization Plan Benefits Belittled; 
Field for Regular Insurance 
Broader Than Ever 





Agents, brokers, special agents, life 
underwriters and company executives at- 
tended the luncheon-sales congress April 
24 opening the Philadelphia observance 
of Accident & Health Insurance Weck, 
and heard speaker after speaker declare 
that accident and health insurance to- 
day offers the best opportunity for the 
producer that any form of insurance has 
ever presented. 

Alvin D. Beyer, Norristown, Pa. agent, 
one-time president Insurance Federation 
of Pennsylvania, told how he has taken 
advantage of the make-up of Pennsyl- 
vania’s new workmen’s compensation law 
to write considerable additional business. 
Ernest M. Pomerantz, leading producer 
of Sun Life of Canada, related that 
through the use of accident and health 
insurance he has not only earned some 
handsome commissions, but also closed 
about $1,000,000 in additional life insur- 
ance. 

John W. Donahue, resident vice-presi- 
dent Maryland Casualty, and Edward J. 
Lynch, joint superintendent accident and 
health department, General Accident, 
pointed out the big, open field awaiting 
the producer in accident and health. 


Local Club Sponsor 

Sponsored by the Accident & Health 
Club of Philadelphia, the sales congress 
witnessed one of the largest attendances 
in the history of this organization. The 
committee was headed by A. L. O. Rasch. 
Chairman of the afternoon program was 
John F. Leibig, past president of the 
club. 

The opening speaker, Edward J. Lynch, 
developed early in his remarks that in- 
troduction of the industrial era created 
for the wage earner the necessity of 
providing personal independence for him- 
self. Pointing out that A. & H. cover- 
age has kept pace with changing eco- 
nomic conditions, he contended that it 
today “offers the widest undeveloped 
field in the insurance business.” He said 
there are normally more than 40,000,000 
wage earners in the United States and 
that the economic loss caused by acci- 
dents amounted to $3,000,000,000 last 
year. 

Views on Hospitalization 

He then proceeded to lay low the 
premise that hospitalization plans offered 
competition to accident and health pol- 
icies and to strike at the fallacy of com- 
pulsory governmental insurance. He 
likened hospitalization plans to news- 
paper accident policies—something sup- 
plementary to but not a substitute for 
regular accident and health. While the 
protection it offers is desirable, he said, 
it does not conflict in any way with the 
regular coverages. Too, he pointed out, 
there are many illnesses and accidents 
which require no hospital confinement. 
Hospitalization offers no relief in those 
cases—regular forms do. Again, hos- 
pitalization pays only hospital bills and 
even where hospitalization is required, 
some form of protection is needed “be- 
cause regular expenses go on whether 
well or disabled.” 

However, Mr. Lynch remarked, one 
advantage of all this hullabaloo of hos- 
pitalization plans has been to bring be- 
fore the public the desirability of this 
form of coverage, offering greater op- 
portunity for the sale of A. & H. in- 
surance. 

Mr. Lynch could see no real public 
demand at this time for compulsory 
health insurance nor for the government 
entering the insurance picture. 


Beyer Sells Corporations 


Alvin Beyer said that since the passage 
of old age insurance, the introduction of 
hospitalization plans and the new com- 
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pensation act exempting officers of cor- 
porations from its provisions, he had 
made a drive to insure them for acci- 
dent and health, having the corporation 
pay the premium. Mr. Beyer also hit at 
hospitalization plans, asserting that they 
are not an insurance. He, too, felt that 
there is a larger field today for accident 
and health than ever before. He urged 
insurance men to advise legislators to 
keep the government out of the insur- 
ance business. 


Public Accident Conscious 

In the opinion of John Donahue no 
form of insurance has kept better pace 
with the times than has accident and 
health. The dean of Philadelphia cas- 
ualty men feels that the public today 
is accident conscious. He declared: “I 
claim that it is just as much the duty 
of a general line producer to protect 
his assured in the latter’s business, home 
and financial life in a streamlined way, 
by accident insurance, as it is to do it 
in any other class of insurance.” He 
emphasized: “One trouble in the business 
today is that the assured is not solicited 
on renewal; the renewal is sent out as 
a matter of routine.” 


Used in Programming 

Mr. Pomerantz, one of the Sun Life’s 
leading producers contended that no life 
underwriter, taking pride in that desig- 
nation, underestimates the part of acci- 
dent and health insurance in the pro- 
gramming picture. He believes that the 
“68” button was a great advertising stunt 
He remarked that during the past ten 
years he has programmed some thirty 
millions of life insurance and was amazed 
to find how few people understood A. & 
H. insurance. Some, he said, had news- 
paper policies. “I am always able to add 
more accident and health insurance to 
their set-up,” he declared. 

Most popular of the five speakers, as 
well as the most difficult to report, was 
Theodore Whitesell, General Accident 
agent at Easton. Mr. Whitesell - deliv 
ered his talk, replete with funny stories, 
in Pennsylvania Dutch dialect that con- 
vulsed his audience. 
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Many Sales Meetings Usher in 
Accident & Health Insurance Week 


Accident & Health Insurance Week 
was observed fittingly in many parts 
of the country this week, and the agency 
enthusiasm created by a well organized 
program of sales activity came up to 
expectations. In three large centers— 
New York City, St. Louis and Chicago 
—breakfast meetings opened the week. 
In Philadelphia, Detroit and Seattle big 
sales congresses served to pep up pro- 
ducers. The Philadelphia affair is re- 
ported in an adjoining column. 

The New York breakfast had a capac- 
ity attendance in an uptown restaurant 
and was under the general direction of 
Robert W. Pope, Employers’ Liability, 
who opened the meeting, introduced 
Alonzo Gore Oakley, U.S.F.&G. vice- 
president as the toastmaster, and later 
read a remarkable endorsement of A. 
& H. insurance from a_ policyholder. 
The guest speakers were Thomas W. 
Sweeney, secretary of H. Mosenthal & 
Son, brokers, on “Income Protection— 
Does it Pay?” and Harold B. Pope, local 
agent of Hasbrouck Heights, N. J., talk- 
ing on “Look for the Prospect where the 
Prospect is Likely to Be.” Harold R. 
George, U.S.F.&G., club president, gave 
a word of welcome. 

“Dog Meets Man” 

Chairman Pope had hoped to have as 
a guest speaker A. E. Barrett of the 
New York Telephone Co., an insured 
whose time is largely devoted to de- 
veloping ways and means of preventing 
accidents. He met with a most peculiar 
accident a few years ago when a dog, 
chasing pigeons on a ten-story roof, 
fell off and landed on him. He went to 
the hospital and the dog to the happy 
hunting ground. Mr. Barrett’s hospital 
expenses were paid by his accident in- 
surance. In a letter he wrote Mr. Pope 
and which the latter read at the break- 
fast Mr. Barrett explained: 

“On the occasion of my unusual adventure 
which should be entitled ‘Dog Meets Man’, I 
had gone out of my way to cross the street 
at an intersection. The accident occurred on 
the sidewalk at that point. Had I gone con- 
trary to my safety ideas and crossed in the 
middle of the block—well, someone else rather 
than I would have been the victim. This ex- 
perience bears out my contention that no mat- 
ter how careful or vigilant we are, the possi- 
bility of accident is always present. We never 
know where or when. 

“Now, as to the necessity of carrying in- 
surance: In these days there is very little one 
can lay aside from income to care for the 
proverbial rainy day. Therefore, our only sal- 
vation is insurance to meet unexpected expense 
due to illness or accident. Nothing, of course, 
can compensate for the pain, the suffering and 
the permanent disablement which are so often 
associated with an accident, yet (using my own 
case as an example) when one is laid up with 
a serious mishap it is extremely comforting to 
know that the expense is not coming out of 
income. The relief from worries in this re- 
spect, both to the patient as well as to the 
other members of the family, certainly does 
much to hasten recovery.” 


Sweeney Favors Medical Expense 

erage 

Thomas W. Sweeney left no doubt in 
anyone’s mind that it pays to sell in- 
come protection. A firm believer in the 
medical expense provision of the mod- 
ern accident policy, he argued that it is 
more valuable than the so-called tech- 
nical advantages in older policy forms. 
Estimating that there are 60% of these 
old policy forms as against 40% of the 
new ones with medical reimbursement, 
Mr. Sweeney said: 

“If this figure is at all accurate, it 
means that there are over $5,000,000 in 
accident premiums under the old policy 
form. Suppose we are only able to write 
a 50% increase of this business by 
adding medical reimbursement coverage 


to those policy forms, it would mean an 
expenditure of $2,581,825. This means 
that there is available $774,547 in com- 
missions which is there for the asking.” 

The speaker cautioned producers pres- 
ent not to make the mistake of for- 
getting their present policyholders once 
they have purchased coverage. The ma- 
jority of them will have salary increases 
at some time and if the coverage is re- 
vised to the required 80% of income it 
should materially increase premiums on 
those who are already sold and sat- 
isfied. He also urged that officers of 
corporations be solicited as an esti- 
mated 90% of them are excluded under 


workmen’s compensation coverage. Also 
cultivate young men, he urged. 
Mr. Sweeney didn’t overlook the 


wives of policyholders. He pointed out 
that less than 1% of them carry medi- 
cal reimbursement coverage and_ that 
they represent a potential list of pros- 
pects. Working women—millions of 
them—are also prospects. Visualizing 
the commission an intelligent agent can 
roll up in making one sale in every six 
interviews the speaker said: 

“An average salesman can make one sale in 
six interviews. An interview shouldn’t take 
more than about twenty minutes. You would, 
therefore, actually spend but two hours selling 
and if only four sales were made a week, you 
would have $30 commission. This means an 
income of $1,500 the first year; the second 
year $3,000; the third year $4,500; the fourth 
year $6,000; the fifth year $7,500; the sixth 
year $9,000; the seventh year $10,500 and the 
eighth year $12,000.” 


Always Open Season for Prospects 

Harold B. Pope, although maintain- 
ing that there is always open season 
for accident insurance contacts, stressed 


that each month has its particularly 
good prospects. He said: “April is good 
first because of Accident & Health 


Week when all producers have the sup- 
port of the intensive sales drive with 
its special advertising, posters and pub- 
licity to prepare the way and support 
your sales efforts. May is particularly 
good because the outdoor sports season 
opens with its obvious accident hazards 
and because late Spring has postponed 
those activities around the home such 
as cleaning and painting up. June is 
an excellent month because of the be- 
ginning of the vacation season with its 
usual run of accidents.” 

Mr. Pope’s chief suggestion was “Look 
for the prospect where the prospect is 
likely to be and don’t forget your next 
door neighbor. He may be the very 
one you have overlooked.” 

600 at St. Louis Breakfast 

In St. Louis 600 producers and under- 
writers gathered for a_ sales breakfast 
meeting with L. K. Farrell, assistant sec- 
retary, and manager accident and health 
department, Metropolitan Life, as _ the 
principal speaker. He gave the home 
office view on a variety of underwriting 
problems. 

As to hospitalization insurance, he 
warned companies against writing it on 
an individual basis unless they take ad- 
vantage of every possible safeguard against 
an adverse medical history. He said that 
the plan is not new and that two casualty 
companies undertook it a few years ago 
with none too good results. He declared 
that it should be written only on a Group 
or semi-Group basis, and that it may sup- 
plement but can never replace A. & H. 
insurance. 

Meeting in Chicago 

Almost 500 persons attended the Chi- 
cago breakfast. Guest speaker was Dr. 
Clarence K. Jones, St. Luke’s Hospital, 
who said that health and accident in- 
surance is the backlog that fills the gap 
in most family budgets. Based on twen- 
ty-five years’ experience he declared that 


Cont’l Casualty Gives 
Resignation Reasons 


OUT OF C. & S. ASSOCIATION 





Sees Domination of Its Policies and 
Those of Bureau by Small Group 
of Eastern Companies 





The Continental Casualty’s resignation 
from the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives and the reasons which 
prompted it was a topic of conversation 
in company home offices this week. Al- 
though largely in sympathy with the 
objectives of the association and hav- 
ing a high regard for its member com- 
panies, the Continental in a formal 
statement intimated that it resented the 
fact that “to a considerable extent the 
policies of the association are deter- 
mined by the same relatively small group 
of Eastern companies who so largely 
determined the policies of the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers.” Its statement said further: 

“It will_ be remembered that a year 
ago the Continental tendered its resig- 
nation to the National Bureau because 
of a fundamental difference of opinion 
as regards the so-called safe driver re- 
ward plan which was adopted by the 
National Bureau. 

Honest Differences of Opinion 

“These honest differences of opinion 
which have arisen between the Conti- 
nental and the majority of the members 
of the association and of the National 
Bureau are no doubt in a considerable 
measure attributable to differences in 
geographic location and to some differ- 
ences in methods of operation and affi- 
liations as regards other lines of in- 
surance. Without intending to be in 
any sense critical we feel that these 
Eastern companies in some respects do 
not clearly visualize the problems of the 
business from a nation-wide standpoint. 
It is significant to note that the largest 
Eastern state, New York, has not seen 
fit to approve the safe driver reward 
plan which the Bureau has made effec- 
tive in the majority of the other states. 

“From the standpoint of the Continental it is 
greatly to be regretted that these differences of 
opinion as to certain general policies have made 
it necessary for us to act, at least for the time 
being, as an independent. We are in general 
sympathy with the underlying objectives of both 
the Bureau and the Association. We believe in 
a sound rate stabilization at the lowest levels 
consistent with solvency and modest profit. We 
are hopeful that in the evolution of events some 
adjustment of viewpoint_may be found as a 
basis upon which the Continental may again 
come into formal cooperation with the majority 
of the other large companies. 

“In the meantime, as an independent, we 
propose to cooperate with the organization com- 
panies to the greatest extent possible in what, 
after all, is the common objective of sound 
stabilization which will give the greatest bene- 
fits to the public at the lowest possible cost.” 


E. J. MURPHY PROMOTED 

Edward J. Murphy has been promoted 
in the New York office of the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding to the post of man- 
ager of the compensation claim depart- 
ment. He joined the company in 1933 
as claim manager at its Jamaica, L. I. 
office following a similar post with the 
Union Indemnity. In 1938 the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding transferred him to 
its New York branch where he has won 
promotion. 








while family budgets are made up to 
care for sickness and injury, they do 
not ordinarily make allowance for imme- 
diate emergency needs. Accident and 
health insurance provides that need. 

A. D. Anderson, head of Continental 
Casualty’s accident and health depart- 
ment, Insurance Exchange Building 
branch, presided at this meeting. Don 
Compton, Provident Life & Accident, ex- 
plained the meaning of the “68” buttons 
—that sixty-eight persons are injured or 
become ill every minute of the day. Of 
each sixty-eight, fifty-one become in- 
capacitated because of illness. 

The “Roving Reporter,” portrayed by 
C. Truman Redfield, Mutual Benefit H. 
& A., made a hit. Mental attitudes to- 
ward health and accident insurance were 
presented by Clayton F. Lundauist, Fred 
S. James & Co., and George R. Robson, 
Connecticut General, talked on where 
A. & H, insurance fits in. 


LOYAL PROTECTIVE’S FIGURE; 





Boston Company Showed $1,189,774 re 
Earned A. & H. Premiums and 
Losses Incurred in ’38 
The 1938 accident and health resy), 
of the Loyal Protective Life of Bosto, 
were inadvertently omitted from the 
company tabulation in The Eastern Up. 
derwriter last week. Well up among 
the leading writers of A.&H. this com. 
pany last year showed earned premiyn, 
in this line of $1,189,774 and losses ip. 
curred of $533,255. 





Menegay Joins Peerless 


The Peerless Casualty of Keene, \. 
H., announced early this week that Les. 
ter A. Menegay has joined the company 
as a vice-president. He will take charge 
of its reinsurance and direct excess ¢as- 
ualty underwriting and will make his 
headquarters at the Peerless’ branch 
office at 116 John Street,’ New York 
Mr. Menegay, whose resignation from 
the Excess Insurance Co. of America 
was announced last week, has done con. 
siderable work in the ficld of excess 
coverage and is an experienced under. | 
writer. His knowledge will be bene- 
ficial to the Peerless which plans ac. 
tively to develop reinsurance and direct 
excess casualty business. The company, 
it is learned, discontinued the writing of 
primary coverage about a year ago and 
is now entirely removed from the d- 
rect writing casualty field. 

As previously announced Mr. Mene- 
gay’s career started in 1915 with the 
old firm of Ream, Ives & Wrightson, 
Inc. After the dissolution of that firm 
he spent thirteen years with Henry W. 
Ives, joining the Exess in 1928 shortly 
after it started. He went up the lad- 
der quickly with that company. 





Boxing Bouts Attraction 


The Casualty & Surety Club of New 
York had the largest crowd ever at its 
Spring dinner Wednesday evening in 
the Hotel Pennsylvania. The attractions 
were A.A.U. boxing bouts and all the 
beefsteak one desired to eat. Harry A. 
Kearney, Hartford Accident, president of 
the club, welcomed the diners, paid 
tribute to past presidents on the dais, 
and then the boxing started. 


George L. Larkin 


(Continued on Page 53) 
the credit plan from every salesman who 
came to the front door. One man who 
confided in him was paying for a great 
many electrical gadgets and also instal- 
ments on an $800 piano. In cases where 
there were also payments to meet ona 
home mortgage the situation seemed so 
serious that the debtor saw no way out 
of it. Larkin would figure the way out. 

In reminiscing with a friend recently 
Mr. Larkin said that much of the trouble 
young couples have is because they do 
not seriously and consistently budget 
their incomes. 

“When I quit school I had to make 
every penny count,” he said. “It was the 
advice I got from Prof. William C. 
Sandy, one of my teachers, which re- 
mained with me for the rest of my life. 
He emphasized that one must always 
keep a complete record of income and 
expenditures. I began budgeting myself, 
and as the years went by I persuaded 
many others to make budgets and to 
keep within them. It is not always easy 
to live within one’s income, but it can 
be done if salaried people will bear 
mind what their expenditures are. There 
is an old saying that one-half the world 
does not know how the other half lives. 
It should be amended to read that hal 
of the world—more than that—does not 
recognize exactly how it is living.” 

In helping many to become better citt- 
zens Mr. Larkin has been in a fortunate 
position, but he had to have the inner 
urge or he could not have accomplishe' 
what he has done. The success of Ms 





entire career—in the insurance business 
and out of it—again demonstrates that 
the old virtues are the ones which count 
most in the long run. 
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Why Wesley E. Monk Left the 


Massachusetts Insurance Dep’t 


Former Commissioner for First Time Tells Inside Story of 
Origin and Early Operation of Massachusetts Motor 
Vehicle Liability Insurance Act 


Probably no insurance legislation of an evolutionary nature has been 
enacted in years that has created more interest in the insurance business 
than the compulsory motor vehicle liability insurance law of Massachusetts, 
which was enacted in 1925, at the time when Wesley E. Monk was Com- 


missioner, although it took effect January, 1927. 


It requires that no motor 


vehicle or trailer shall be registered by the Registrar of Motor Vehicles 
unless the application is accompanied by a certificate of an insurance com- 
pany authorized to transact such business in the commonwealth, stating 
that it has issued an insurance policy or executed a binder on the vehicle 
providing bodily injury liability insurance with limits of $5,000/$10,000. 

The Act requires the Commissioner of Insurance annually to fix and 
establish fair and reasonable classifications of risks and adequate, just, 
reasonable and non-discriminatory premium charges to be used and charged 
by companies in connection with the issue or execution of motor vehicle 
liability policies or bonds providing statutory coverage. 

When the rates were determined by the department in 1929 there was 
a tremendous pressure upon the Commissioner to lower rates and make 


other changes. 


Some of the pressure was from politicians. 


Commissioner 


Monk stood pat with the rates; refused to make the demanded reductions 


and finally resigned rather than act contrary to his conscience. 


He is now 


and has been for some years general counsel of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. and is one of the most highly respected figures in the 


business. 


Asked by The Eastern Underwriter to give its readers an account of 
the part played by the Massachusetts Department with relation to this law 
while he was Commissioner as an interesting chapter in the early history 
of the law and its operation, he furnished this memorandum : 


By Wesley E. Monk 


Former Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts 


You have asked me to tell the part 
played by the Massachusetts Insurance 
Department with relation to the origin 
of the Massachusetts Automobile Com- 
pulsory Insurance Law and its operation 
up to the time of my resignation as In- 
surance Commissioner of the Common- 
wealth. 

First, may I say that I took no active 
yart whatever in its initiation or prog- 
ress through the various stages which 
brought it into being as Chapter 346 of 
the Legislative Act of 1925. Of course, 
| did advise more or less with those 
who were interested in its enactment, 
but only in so far as the provisions had 
relation to its administration by the Di- 
vision of Insurance. I was not particular- 
ly interested, one way or the other, 
from an official or a personal standpoint 
a to whether the legislature passed the 
law or not. What I am trying to say is 
that the compulsory automobile insur- 
ance law is not a child or a stepchild 
{the Insurance Department nor of my- 
self as commissioner. I did not seek it, 


.kbut a study of the law will show that 


the burden of its administration was im- 
posed upon the Commissioner of Insur- 
ance in so far as the real important 
portions of the law are concerned. 
After the law was enacted and refer- 
enda petitions filed May 27 and 28, 1925, 
had failed to qualify for being placed 
upon the ballot, the law became fixed as 
to the time of its operation. It spe- 
cifically provided that under such cir- 
cumstances it should apply to all regis- 
trations of motor vehicles after January 


1, 1927. 
Duties Imposed on Commissioner 


Under the provisions of the law there 
were four principal duties imposed on 
the Commissioner of Insurance. First, 
the duty of formulating the certificate 
of insurance to be furnished by the in- 
surance company and presented as a 
part of the application for registration of 
an automobile. This certificate was to 
be in such form and contain such in- 
formation and detail as the Commissioner 





Clarence W. Hobbs on Supervision 


(Continued from Page 5) 


ence. He left office on July 1, 1923, to - problem occupying a good part of his 


the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners on the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance, just 
m time to escape the responsibility of 
having to administer compulsory automo- 
ile rates. He was succeeded by Wesley 
t. Monk, also a graduate of the General 
Court of Massachusetts. A lawyer of no 
little ability, Mr. Monk’s term of office 
was involved with the problem of com- 
pulsory automobile rates, a problem 
which ultimately became political and 
led to his resignation. Subsequently, he 
became general counsel of the Massa- 


represent 


chusetts Mutual Life, his present posi- 
Brown, his successor, also 
lawyer, 


tion. M. a 
an excellent 


found the same 


time and it has descended to his suc- 
cessors, Francis J. DeCelles, a gentle- 
man of professorial study, and Charles 
F. J. Harrington, the present incumbent, 
who came to the office with what none 
of his immediate predecessors had—a 
practical insurance background secured 
from long experience. 

The Massachusetts Insurance Depart- 
ment has achieved an honorable record 
as a Department wherein has existed in- 
telligence and vision, and a will to con- 
duct its affairs in accordance with the 
law, and to hew to the line marked out 
by the Legislature without favor and 
without fear. One who has seen service 
with the Department may properly voice 
the hope that thus may it long continue. 


WESLEY E. MONK 


of Insurance prescribed. Very little dif- 
ficulty was encountered in arriving at a 
satisfactory form. The cooperation of 
the division of registration of motor ve- 
hicles was freely given and with that as- 
sistance I prescribed a form that in sub- 
stance has been in use up to the pres- 
ent time. 

Second, the peculiar nature of the law 
required a form of policy and bond 
somewhat different from that in com- 
mon use by the various companies who 
were carriers of that type. There, again, 
very little difficulty was met and, with 
the cooperation of the insurance carriers 
and the surety companies, we arrived at 
a satisfactory form. 


The Most Difficult Obligation 
on Department 

The third obligation imposed on the 
Commissioner of Insurance, however, was 
the most important as well as the most 
difficult, and it was in connection with 
that obligation that most of the trouble 
encountered by me as Insurance Com- 
missioner, as well as those who have 
succeeded me, has arisen. The law re- 
quires the approval by the Commissioner 
of such classifications as are reasonable 
and such premium charges for the vari- 
ous types of coverage as are reasonable, 
just, adequate, and non-discriminatory. 
You will note the specific yardsticks by 
which the Commissioner was obliged to 
measure his duty. As a basis for rate 
making the law necessitates the collec- 
tion, analysis and submission of all the 
facts and experience data which are 
within the knowledge and information of 
the insurance companies licensed to write 
this sort of coverage. This called for 
instructions from me, and a satisfactory 
plan for these purposes was carefully 
considered and finally evolved. 

At the outset the question arose as 
to the advisability of compelling each 
company to submit its individual experi- 
ence data and facts, or, in the alterna- 
tive, all companies acting in common in 
doing so. This raised an issue which 
required a firm stand by the commis- 
sioner. The well-known competitive at- 
titude of the stock companies with the 
mutual companies raised an important 
issue. 

Many Conferences Held 

This attitude caused the stock com- 
panies to take the position that they 
should act by themselves and the mu- 
tual companies should act by themselves. 
Many conferences were held and finally 
a large hearing to which representatives 
of the various carriers were invited and 
were present. After listening to the 
several arguments made by those repre- 
sentatives, I became quite impatient as 
the attitude of these groups indicated a 
spirit of non-cooperation. There were 
two alternatives which arose in my mind 
as to how to handle the matter. First, 
I could organize a “tate bureau within 
my department and compel the com- 
panies to cooperate with that bureau as 
a whole and as individual companies, or 





I could give the companies the oppor- 
tunity to organize their own bureau for 
the purposes. I firmly believed that the 
detail of the work in the collection of 
the experience data, its analysis and sub- 
mission, should be imposed upon the 
companies who could form their own bu- 
reau and pay its operating expenses. I, 
therefore, advised the representatives of 
the several companies to sit down around 
the table and present to me plans for 
the organization of their own rating bu- 
reau; that unless they could do so in a 
friendly, cooperative way, both stock 
and mutual companies, I would take the 
matter into my hands and would organize 
a state bureau with which they would 
have no connection except that they 
would all be required to work with it. 

The meeting adjourned with consider- 
able confusion and undoubtedly consider- 
able feeling against my attitude, but | 
told the company representatives that 
they should either lie down in the same 
bed together and cooperate or they 
might not be permitted in the house at 
all, and I gave them one week in which 
to get together. At the end of that 
time they had arrived at a _ tentative 
plan by which a bureau could be formed 
and presented that plan to me, except 
that there were certain differences of 
opinion on fundamentals as to the gov- 
ernment of the bureau. These differ- 
ences had given rise to an impasse in 
their attempt to cooperate. The chief 
bone of contention was to what would 
be the basis of control of the bureau, 
the stock companies insisting that it 
should be on the basis of premium in- 
come, the mutual companies on the basis 
of equal representation regardless of 
premium income. 


Controversy Settled 
I finally settled the controversy by in- 
sisting that the bureau be formed on 
what I called a “balanced basis;” that 
in the last analysis neither of the classes 
of carriers should have control; that in 
the important phases of the bureau ac- 


tivities the Commissioner of Insurance 
should have control. I suggested that 
the constitution and by-laws provide 


that the stock companies should be rep 
resented in the bureau as a group in all 
bureau meetings and the mutual com 
panies as a group in all bureau meet 
ings, each group being entitled to one 
vote; that in instances where 
arose upon which there was a disagree- 
ment, the final decision would be with 
the Commissioner of Insurance. A simi- 
lar provision was to be made with rela 
tion to the operation of the governing 
committee; that if the two groups could 
not agree in whatever matter was before 
governing committee, the final decision 
should be made by the Commissioner of 
Insurance. It was also provided that 
whoever was to be the active executive 
manager of the bureau must have the 
approval of the Insurance Commissionet 
and his compensation was also to have 
the approval of the Insurance Commis- 
sioner. After much argument the com- 
panies consented to those suggestions 
and formed a rating bureau which has 
operated with entire satisfaction and 
efficiency up to the present time. In 
addition to the control which I have in- 
dicated, it was provided that the Com 
missioner of Insurance should have the 
right to be represented at all meetings. 
either personally or through a delegated 
representative. 
Appeal Board 

The fourth element of administrative 
machinery which it was necessary to or- 
ganize was the so-called Board of Ap 
peal. This Appeal Board consists of 
the Commissioner of Insurance or his 
designated representative, the registrar 
of motor vehicles or a representative to 
be designated by the Commissioner of 
Public Works, and an assistant attorney 
general to be designated by the attorney 
general. There was no difficulty in set- 
ting up this administrative board, and 
during my service the active membership 
consisted of the commissioner, an assist- 
ant attorney general, and the registrar 
Since my day, however, I am informed 
that there have been representatives on 
the board to whom the duties were dele- 
gated as are permitted. I cannot believe 


issues 
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but that the effect of this delegation has 
lessened the efficiency of the board itself 
and the respect which it should have in 
the community, both of the automobile 
owners and of the insurance companies, 
as in my way of thinking this is one of 
the most important elements of the law 
for the bringing about of a satisfactory 
operation of the law. Its attitude should 
be that of a judicial body acting in a 
judicial manner. 
The Question of Safety 


It could operate with excellent results 


in bringing about more safety on the 
highways as I believe you can see with- 
out my going into much detail—the ex- 


clusion from the highways of Massachu- 
setts, by the Appeal Board’s decision, of 
those owners who are responsible for 
the accidents, that such owners are unfit 
persons to have insurance, would have a 
salutary effect. It cannot be said, how- 
ever, that the compulsory automobile in- 
surance law of Massachusetts is in any 
sense of the word a device for purposes 
of procuring more public safety. There 
may have been arguments at the time it 
was being proposed that public safety 
would be increased, but that is not the 
purpose of the law. It is a financial re- 
sponsibility law. It is a security act. It 
is an answer to the question, should any 
person be allowed to operate an instru- 
mentality of death and destruction on 
the public highways of Massachusetts 
without being able to satisfy his or her 
liability for damages caused by him or 
her with no fault on the part of the 
damaged person. To the extent that it 
has furnished that security it is a com- 
plete success and nobody can dispute it. 
It is not entirely perfect and cannot be, 
neither is any other law, by and large, 
it is the only logical answer to the ques- 
tion of financial responsibility of those 
owning and operating automobiles on 
our public highways. 


Rate Making 


Now, to revert to the matter of rate 
making, here is where the major por- 
tion of all controversies connected with 
the operation and administration of the 
law have arisen, and naturally so, In 
the first place this law was not made 
for the benefit of automobile owners. 
It is intended to impose a penalty upon 
those who are given the privilege of 
using our public highways upon which 
to operate motor vehicles, Nevertheless, 
human nature is such that a large num- 
ber of people always resent having to 
pay anything which is in the nature of 
a tax or penalty, and it is upon this 
element in human beings that politicians 
feed and to which they appeal, all, of 
course, for the purpose of attaining their 
political ambitions. 

No serious complaint has ever been 
made, so far as I know, against this 
law, its operation or its administration, 
except with reference to the rates, and 
this complaint has come from both auto- 
mobile owners and the underwriting 
companies. The burden was placed 
upon me to approve rates, as I have in- 
dicated, in accordance with yardstick 


laid down by the law itself, as_ well 
as, of course, to approve of proper 
classifications. The matter of classifica- 


tion was largely that of experience data 
and caused but little controversy. The 
question of territorial rating, however, 
has always been and always will be con- 
troversial and difficult of solution from 
a standpoint of equity and justice. There 
will be borderline cases so long as the 
zone system exists because the lines 
have to be drawn somewhere if there 
are to be zones where the rates are to 
be different for the same class of auto- 
mobile. 
Opposed to Flat Rates 

There is no way that I know of to 
obviate that difficulty except by the 
adoption of a flat rate system. Every 
year since this law has been operative 
there have been attempts to compel flat 
rating, so to speak, that is, one rate for 
each class of automobile, uniform 
throughout the state. did not believe 
that that was sound or just and I am 
still of that opinion, and it is apparent 
that the majority of the people of this 
commonwealth are of my opinion as very 





little favor has ever been given by the 
various legislatures to the flat rate idea. 

At the outset it became clear that fi- 
nancial responsibility was a _ personal 
matter. It had nothing to do with the 
automobile but only had to do with the 
owner. The principle of fixing rates on 
the basis of the place of principal garag- 
ing, therefore, was adopted and it is 
the only sound principle, in fact, the 
only feasible principle which can operate 
with justice. That group of owners that 
cause the accidents should be penalized 
more heavily than those who do not 
cause accidents regardless of where the 
accidents happen so long as they happen 
on the public highways of the state. It 
is on that principle that zone rating or 
group rating is based. 

At the outset when it became neces- 
sary for me to approve rates for the 
year 1927, the experience of the insur- 
ance companies in this state showed that 


only 22% of the owners were insured 
against personal injury liability. The 
nation-wide experience indicated that 


only about 16% of the owners of auto- 
mobiles were so insured. The experi- 
ence data available, therefore, relative 
to the operation and loss experience 
caused by automobile operation on the 
highways of Massachusetts was very 
stim and of but very little value as a 
basis upon which to promulgate rates, 
and the nation-wide experience was of 
much less value because it could not he 
said to have much application to the 
public highways or geographical terri- 
tory of the State of Massachusetts. 

Judgment Factors in Rate Makin 

It was absolutely required, thevelore 
that judgment be exercised and as a re- 
sult, in the rates for the first year of 
the operation of this law, judgment fac- 
tors entered with a great deal of force. 
Neither I nor the insurance companies 
had any ability to foresee what the loss 
experience would be in 1927 under the 
operation of this law. It is clear, there- 
fore, that the pure premium factor in the 
rates was largely estimated and not 
based on accurate paid experience. So 
far as the expense loading was con- 
cerned, that was easier because the past 
experience of the companies was more 
likely to be indicative of those factors in 
the future. Of course, there were some 
elements of uncertainty in that respect, 
such as the administrative costs to be 
met by insurance companies. The only 
real differeence of opinion that arose 
with reference to the expense loading, 
however, was in the matter of acquisi- 
tion costs, and as to that factor I be- 
lieved that the fact that the insurance 
companies were to receive this great in- 
crease in volume of insurance premiums, 
not through solicitation but by virtue of 
the law, there was a sound reason for 
providing an acquisition cost factor 
somewhat lower than was in the existing 
rates. I, therefore, reduced that factor 
by about 10%. The rates were finally 
computed and promulgated. Contro- 
versies immediately arose. The com- 
mercial vehicle owners objected and the 
taxicab owners objected. Under the pro- 
visions of the law an appeal to the 
courts was taken and the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts appointed a spe- 
cial master to hear the issues. After 
many long and tiresome hearings the 
master reported that in all details the 
Commissioner of Insurance had exercised 
sound and honest judgment and had pro- 
mulgated classifications and rates which 
under the circumstances could not be said 





NEW YORK COMP. LAW REVISED 


Relates to Insurance on Executive Offi- 
cers of Corporations; Effective 
as of July 1 

Section 54, Subdivision 6 of the New 
York workmen’s compensation law re- 
lating to insurance of officers of corpo- 
rations has been amended by Chapter 
241, Laws of 1939 to read as follows ef- 
fective as of July 1, 1939 

6. Insurance of officers of corporations. 
Every executive officer of a corporation shall be 
deemed to be included in the compensation in- 
surance contract or covered under a certificate 
of self-insurance unless he elects to be excluded 
from the coverage of this chapter. Such elec- 
tion shall be made in writing on a form pre- 

the industrial commissioner and 
the insurance carrier shall be 
effective with respect to all of the policies 
issued to the corporation by such insurance 
carrier as long as it shall continuously insure 
the corporation, provided that within sixty 
days preceding each renewal date of the insur- 
ance contract written notice of the continuation 
of the election is given to such executive offi- 
cer by delivering it to him or by letter for 
which a receipt of mailing is furnished by the 
United States office department. Such 
election shall not be revoked until thirty days 
after a notice of revocation in writing has 
filed with the and with the 
insurance carrier on a form prescribed by the 
industrial commissioner. 

If not excluded, such officers and their de- 
pendents shall be entitled to compensation as 
provided by this chapter. The estimation of 
their wage values, respectively, shall be reason- 
able and separately stated and added to the 
valuation of the payrolls upon which the pre- 
mium is computed. The officers so insured shall 
have the same rights and remedies as any em- 
ploye, but any executive officer who files an 
election not to be included under this chapter 
shall be deemed not to be an employe within 
the intent of this chapter. 

The foregoing amendment will require 
a revision of the present form of elec- 
tion notice which now ties up the elec- 
tion of the officer to the particular policy 
number. The Compensation Insurance 
Rating Board is collaborating with the 
Labor Department in preparation of the 
revised notice and also in the drafting of 
a form of notice to be mailed by the in- 
surance carrier to the executive officer 
upon each renewal, advising of the con- 
tinuation of his election. These forms 
will be made available to board members 
as soon as perfected. 


scribed by 


filed with and 


post 


been commissioner 





not to measure up to the statutory yard- 
stick, and that the rates should stand. 
The 1929 Rate Situation 

When the time arrived for the pro- 
mulgation of rates for the year 1928, a 
one-year’s paid experience, coupled with 
estimated costs of unpaid claims, had 
developed. This in itself was some im- 
provement over the status when the first 
year’s rates were promulgated. It was 
found, however, that the experience re- 
quired an increase in respect to some of 
the classifications and a decrease in 
some of the classifications for the year 
1928. I do not remember the exact fig- 
ures, but it is my memory that there 
was some increase in the total premium 
income to be expected from these 
changes. Of course, the same political 
controversies arose but no serious at- 
tempts were made to compel the Com- 
missioner to make different rates. 

When, however, determination of rates 
for the year 1929 arose, then it was that 
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Eglof and Duffus Will 
Address Agents of \, 


John H. Eglof, casualty departmen: 
supervisor of agency field service, Tray. 
elers, will address the annual conyep. 
tion of the Virginia Association of |p. 
surance Agents in Richmond May % 
26, 27. Roy A. Duffus, Rochester, N, y 
is also on the program as a speaker, 





W. RAE DEMPSEY RESIGNS 


W. Rae Dempsey recently resigned as 
president of National Underwriting 
Corp., underwriting managers for Ng. 
tional Lloyd’s of Baltimore. Mr, Demp- 
sey has a well-grounded experience jy 
the casualty and surety business, He 
previously held executive positions with 
several companies, including the Asso- 
ciated Indemnity and Ohio Indemnity 
Mr. Dempsey has not announced his fy- 
ture plans. 








BIG ACCIDENT INS. CAMPAIGN 


An aggressive campaign for accident 
insurance, immediately following Acci- 
dent & Health Insurance Week, is be- 
ing undertaken by the Standard Accident 
in cooperation with its agents nation. 
wide. This drive will run during the 
month of May and will commemorate 
the fifty-fifth anniversary of the com- 
pany, which will be celebrated on May 
29. The company is offering to all those 
agents who qualify, valuable merchan- 
dise prizes, which will be awarded in 
direct proportion to the amount of new 
accident insurance written 





politics immediately held full sway. All 
sorts of influences ranging from the gov- 
ernor of the commonwealth down 
through minor executive officers and 
others, brought pressure to bear on the 
Commissioner to lower the rates or to 
make changes in his tentative schedule, 
although as a matter of mathematical 
facts, without factors of judgment en- 
tering the picture, such a_ reduction 
could not be made if the Insurance Com- 
missioner were to respect his oath of 
office and perform his duties honestly, 
and neither would such changes have 
stood the test before the courts if made 
for political reasons alone. 
Resigns as Commissioner 

The Commissioner was in a very diffi- 
cult position, realizing that from one 
viewpoint he would be accused of being 
an emissary of the insurance companies 
if he insisted on increasing the rates, 
and, on the other hand, if he did not de- 
crease the rates he would be subject to 
removal by the chief executive, which 
removal would place upon him a mark 
of inefficiency or dishonesty. He chose 
to extricate himself from that dilemma 
by resigning, and this he did, making a 
cryptic statement to the effect that the 
whole controversy was the result of an 
attempt to solve a mathematical prob- 
lem by the introduction of a factor of 
political expediency which he deemed 
wrong and unwarranted. Immediately 
upon his resignation his duties devolved 
upon the First Deputy Commissioner of 
Insurance who was, of course, placed in 
a very unfortunate position, and a man- 
damus proceeding was brought by the 
companies in the Supreme Court, which 
court ordered him to forthwith formu- 
late and approve rates which were in ac- 
cordance with the statutory yardstick. 
This he did by using the same rates 4 
the Insurance Commissioner had tenta- 
tively developed, modified in one respect, 
towit: the reduction of the percentage 
of the rate factor allocated to acquisition 
costs. 

This is my story as I revive it out of 
my memory relative to my connection 
with the operation and administr: ition of 
the compulsory insurance law. I have 0 
regrets for any part which I may have 
taken in the matter and look upon it 4s 
only one other episode in my careet 
which may or may not be interesting t 
anybody other than my family. 
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Soviet Cooperative 
System a Menace Here 


MURPHY’S TWO-FISTED TALK 

¢ @.s. Association Executive Gives 

Proof That Movement Had Origin 
in Communistic Russia 


The cooperative system which was 
ysed to implant Communism firmly in 
Soviet Russia is being transplanted bodi- 
ly to America for the admitted purpose 
of completely replacing the established 
American system of private enterprise 
and individual initiative, Ray Murphy, 
assistant general manager of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Executives, 
declared this week in a two-fisted talk. 

Speaking at a luncheon sponsored by 
the Lions Club of Hackensack, N. J., in 
conjunction with the local Rotary, Ki- 
wanis, and Exchange clubs, Mr. Murphy 
quoted directly from the writings of 
Lenin and publications of American co- 
operative associations to reveal that the 
present cooperative or mutual movement 
in this country had its origin in Com- 
munistic Russia and has for its purpose 
the establishment of a similar economic 
system in the United States. 

From Lenin’s papers Mr. Murphy read 
how the Soviet leader had declared that 
when cooperativism encompassed all of 
the people the victory of Socialism 
would be complete and declared that in 
order to assure the Russian coopera- 
tives’ success they must be given special 
privileges by the government. From nu- 
merous pamphlets distributed by Amer- 
ican cooperative associations, the speak- 
er read how the program in this coun- 
try calls for the complete economic liqui- 
dation of middlemen, representing about 
one-third of the population of the United 
States. 








Spread of Cooperatives in U. S. A. 


Mr. Murphy quoted from another 
article which claimed that more than 
2,000,000 members of cooperatives in the 
United States are doing a business of 
more than $500,000,000 per year, that co- 
operatives’ business has doubled since 
1933, that their services have grown un- 
til “they extend from the cradle to the 
grave,” that in many instances they re- 
ceive special privileges through both the 
state and Federal governments, and that 
in Many cooperative stores the wages of 
clerks and employes are below the 
standards of other business organiza- 
tions. 

Holding up before his audience a book 
containing Lenin’s selected writings, Mr. 
Murphy read the following from the late 
Communist leader’s own words: 

“‘The mere growth of cooperation is identical 
with the growth of Socialism. . . . If the whole 


of the peasantry were organized in coopera- 
tives, we would be standing firmly with both 
feet on the soil of Socialism. . . . Politically 


we must place the cooperatives in the position 
of always enjoying not only privileges in gen- 
eral; these privileges must be purely material 
privileges. A number of economic, financial and 
banking privileges must be granted to the co- 
operatives—this is the assistance our Socialist 
state must give to the new principle of organi- 
zation of the population.’ ” 

_ “There stands the cooperative system 
in all of its naked reality,” the speaker 
continued, “the mask of deception torn 
off, the veil of evasion ripped aside— 
the truth at last. This is the system 
that some persons, many of them well 
meaning, no doubt, would implant in 
America in place of the truly American 
system of free enterprise which, by giv- 
ing full encouragement to individual ini- 
tative and protecting the principle of 
Personal liberty, has made us the most 
= and prosperous people in all 
istory. 


The System in Its True Light 


Exhibiting next a publication distrib- 
uted by a national cooperative associa- 
tion in America, Mr. Murphy read from 
It as follows: 


“ : i 
‘America is beginning to use the words 


. have economic stagnation. 


consumer and cooperation. But Americans gen- 
erally do not yet know what these words really 
mean when joined together to describe the 
new economic system—Consumers’ Cooperation 
—which is being built to replace competitive 
middleman monopoly. It is high time that 
everyone in America learned what it really 
means to be consumer and to cooperate. The 
old order is fast breaking down.’ ” 


“Nothing could be more forthright 
than that,” Mr. Murphy declared. “It 
leaves nothing to the imagination. There 
the cooperative movement is revealed, 
not as a program of small groups seek- 
ing to institute a business operation here 
and there, but as a planned movement 
for the complete overthrow of our 
American system of private enterprise. 
By merely changing one word we find 
that the ‘New Economic System’ which 
is proposed for America bears exactly 
the same name as Lenin’s ‘New Eco- 
nomic Plan’ in Russia, 

“Then we come to the blunt admission 
that the cooperative movement in Amer- 
ica is deliberately intended to replace 
‘competitive middleman monopoly.’ 
Boiled down to cold truth, it is a pro- 
posal to utterly destroy our American 
form of government and our American 
economic system. Upon the ability of 
the middleman to distribute commodities 
depends the prosperity of the worker 
and financier alike. The welfare of all, 
not the welfare of one group alone, is 
the foundation upon which democracy 
must rest. One can no more survive 
without the other than the human body 
can endure without water.” 

The speaker then emphasized that 
those in the “middleman class include 
business men, workers in your stores 
and offices, gas station attendants, truck 
drivers, clergymen, doctors, lawyers, 
editors, reporters, salesmen and_ boys 
who deliver the finished product at your 
door, all of these are middlemen. In 
the aggregate, he said, middlemen are all 
who are engaged in the distribution of 
goods, produce, materials and services, or 
about one-third of our population.” He 
continued : 

“Remove this vast purchasing power 
from our domestic markets and you will 
Because we 
in America have repulsed alien theories 
and remained steadfast to the principles 
of constitutional democracy our people 
enjoy the highest standard of living in 
all the world. In the 160 years of our 
existence as a nation we have been 
through good times and hard times, but 
never yet have times become so bad for 
us that we have descended to the low 
living standard of other nations. We 
have remained free, the door of oppor- 
tunity is as wide today as at any time in 
our history.” 

In closing Mr. Murphy said: “In 
America we have traveled the highway 
of progress because we have in the 
main preserved the principle of individual 
freedom and initiative. If we continue 
to follow that highway we know that it 
will surely lead us again, as it ever has 
in the past, to new eras of prosperity, 
progress and domestic peace. Taking 
that other road, we will discover, too 
late perhaps, that it is the road to ruin.” 


Col. and Mrs. H. Dunham 
Hosts at Annual Party 


MANY PUBLIC MEN ATTEND 


Insurance B Repr ted by All 
Divisions; Dinner at No. 1 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City 


For several years Col. Howard P. 
Dunham, vice-president American Surety 
Co., and Mrs. Dunham have entertained 
a large party of industrial leaders and 
their wives at their home, 1 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. One of the largest 
parties that the former Connecticut In- 
surance Commissioner gave was that 
held on April 21. Among public men 
present were Superintendent Pink and 
Deputy McLoughlin of the New York 
Insurance Department; former Superin- 
tendents James A. Beha, Francis R. 
Stoddard and Albert Conway; Commis- 
sioner Reilly and former Commissioner 
Carl K. Withers of New Jersey; Com- 
missioner Charles F. J. Harrington of 
Massachusetts; Edward T. Garvin of 
the Connecticut Insurance Department; 
U. S. Senator George L. Radcliffe of 
Maryland; John Hamilton, chairman Re- 
publican National Committee; former 
Supreme Court Justice Jeremiah T. Ma- 
honey; William S. Murray, Utica, New 
York State Republican Committee, and 











Francis A. Pallotti, Attorney General, 
Connecticut. 
Among others present, many with 


their wives, were these: 

Thomas H. Beck, president Crowell Publish- 
ing Co.; Clayton R. Burt, president Niles Bement 
Pond Co.; Edward J. Donahue, vice-president 
Fuller Brush Co.; Seth Low Pierrepont, Ridge- 
field, Conn.; Lester E. Shippee, executive vice- 
poe, Hartford-Connecticut Trust Co.; Judge 
)». R. Woodhouse, Wethersfield, Conn. 

Harold Warner, Royal-Liverpool 
Sumner Ballard, International Insurance Co.; 
Gilbert Kingan, London & Lancashire; id- 
ward Bilkey, Stuyvesant; Albert N. Butler, Cor- 
roon & Reynolds; George Jones, Northeastern; 
Harold Hess, N. Y. Fire Insurance Exchange; 
Alfred M. Best, A. M. Best Co. 

John A. Stevenson, Penn Mutual; W. J. 
Graham, M. C. Laffey and Sheppard Homans, 
Equitable Society; Major Roger B. Hull, Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters; James 
L. Madden and James P. Bradley, Metropolitan 
Life; James M. Woodhouse, Union Central; 
Julian S. Myrick, Mutual Life; James A. Ful- 
ton, Home Life; F. S. Willert, New York Life; 
R. Dunham Braman, Connecticut General. 

gE. MM. len, National Surety; Charles P. 
Butler, Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A.; 
Walter H. Duff, Fidelity & Deposit, Wallace 
Falvey, Massachusetts Bonding; John McGin- 
ley, Howard Jarvis and Calvin P. Reid, 
elers; Percy A. Goodale, Preferred; H. P. | 
son, Bankers Indemnity; Norman R. Moray, 
Edson S. Lott, James J. Meador, United States 
Casualty; JT. 4. Magrath, U. Guarantee: 
James S. Kemper, Lumbermens Mutual; J. 
Lewis and W. B. Braman, Aetna Casuaity & 
Surety; Alonzo G. Oakley, U.S.F.&G.; Kenneth 
Spencer, Indemnity, and A. Duncan Reid, for- 
mer president Globe Indemnity; E. C. Jamieson, 
Accident & Casualty Co. 

John J. King, Hooper-Holmes Bureau; Ray 
Murphy and Ralph F. Proctor, Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives; John Goetz, 
Risk Research Institute, Inc.; C. W. Hobbs, Na- 
tional Council on Compensation Insurance; Wil- 
liam Leslie, National Bureau of C.&S.U.; Martin 
’. Lewis, Towner Rating Bureau; Frank L. 
Rowland, Life Office Management Association; 
Herbert W. Schaefer, National Association of 
Insurance Brokers; James V. Barry, Life Ex- 


tension Institute. 

F. W. and_A. F, Lafrentz, W. M. Tomlins, 
Tr., George L. Naught, M. L. Jenks, L. S. 
Moore, C. H. Hall, H. N. Hutchinson, Edward 
D. Sadler, American Surety. 


Groups; 


all, 





VALUE OF ACCIDENT RECORDS 


Wuelfing of Travelers Addresses Ohio 
Safety Congress; Names Five Es- 
sentials of Prevention 
H. O. Wuelfing, supervising fleet en- 
gineer, Travelers, told the Ohio Safety 
Congress at Columbus April 18 that there 
are still numerous fleet owners, operators 
and executives who do not and will not 
see the value that a properly designed 
and recorded accident report contributes 

toward lessening of accidents. 

“Many fleets are maintaining but su- 
perficial records,” continued Mr. Wuelf- 
ing. “As far as accident prevention work 
is concerned, such records are valueless. 

“Briefly, an accident report is for the 
purpose of recording established facts. 
Every accident, even a minor one, must 
be reported and properly recorded. 





Every fact of its occurrence, including 


contributory details, must be ascertained 
at the time of the accident. 

“An accident reporting system, requir- 
ing a minimum amount of work, that 
will make availabie all of the pertinent 
facts, is necessary to determine the five 
essentials of accident prevention work.” 

Mr. Wuelfing listed the five essentials 
as follows: 

“First, the driver’s identification, with 
all the information desirable for a per- 
manent record. Second, the vehicle in- 
volved and its use, including the make, 
type, year and use at the time of the 
accident. Third, the time and place of 
the accident, including road and weather 
conditions. Fourth, a description of the 
accident; this is one of the most im- 
portant items of the report, under which 
all details must be recorded, remember- 
ing that later on the little details may 
be forgotten and other facts distorted. 
Fifth, the complete record of the super- 
visor’s investigation.” 





A GOOD BUILDER 
of 
PREMIUM INCOME 


The Destruction Policy introduced 
by Indemnity Insurance Company 
of North America fills a long felt 
need of banks, financial institu- 
tions and commercial houses, be- 
cause previously there had been no 
such protection available. There is 
good business awaiting the Agent 
who goes after it. FORM 1 covers 
damage to or destruction of money 
and securities; FORM 2 covers 
Valuable Papers other than money 
and securities. 


Casualty 
Fidelity 
Surety 





CAPITAL $2,500,000 
e 


Indemnity 
Insurance Company 


of North America 
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Comp. Rate Revisions 
In N. Y. and Jersey 


EFFECTIVE DATES ABOUT SAME 





Dust and Occupational Disease Hazards 
to Be Considered; Member Companies 
Advised on Procedure 
A revision of rates has been under- 
taken by the Compensation Insurance 
Rating Board, New York, to become ef- 
fective July 1. The board will hold in 
abeyance publication of rates for all 
policies effective on and after that date. 
Members have been directed to defer is- 
suance and delivery of new and renewal 
policies designed to become effective 
July 1 and thereafter until further notice. 
Leon S. Senior, general manager of the 
board, has called attention to Rule 4 
on page RI of the manual providing 
that revised rates become effective as of 
the normal anniversary rating date of 
the risk and that no policy may be can- 
celled or rewritten for the purpose of 

avoiding this rule. He further says: 

“The rates for classifications subject to 
dust hazards will also be revised as o 
July 1 to take account of the increased 
benefits prescribed by the present law 
and any amendments thereto that may 
be adopted by the 1939 legislature.” 

It is expected that the entire program 
for the general rate revision will be 
ready to present to the governing com- 
mittee of the board on May 5 and to file 
the revised rates with the New York 
Insurance Department immediately 
thereafter. 

Changes in New Jersey 

The Inspec- 

has also 


Compensation Rating & 
tion Bureau of New Jersey 
given notice of the customary program 
for revision of rates. A. R. Lawrence, 
manager and chairman of the bureau, 
announces that this program has been 
fully executed in all respects, filed with 
the state commissioner of banking and 
insurance and duly approved. 

\ll changes of rate, whether increase 
decrease, are applicable only to new 
business and to renewal policies or rat- 


ing anniversaries which date June 30, 
1939, and thereafter as more fully cov- 
ered by the general rules of the manual 
and the special rules of procedure. 

Mr. Lawrence further says that pre- 
mium rates for employer's liability in 
surance for occupational disease claims 
continue under advisement with a very 
definite possibility of some revision for 
effect June 30 1939. Further notice will 
be given at the earliest possible date, 


pending which companies would do well 
to withhold the issuance of such con- 
tracts, he suggests. 


What Revision Means 


New Jersey re 
estimated average 
the collectible level 
mum, all sources considered. 

stance of rate decrease exceeds 10% of 
the figure in force. The increases are 
also all within 10% of the present value 


The net effect of the 
Vision is an 
of 2u%% in of 
No 


pre- 
in 


except as to fourteen classes, largely 
medium to lower rated risks, while the 
maximum is in the case of No, 2538 — 


felt hat manufacturer—increased from 
$2.30 to $2.90 or 26%. For present pur- 
poses there are no changes in per capita 
rates for domestic servants (full time 
basis), the vessels schedule or the kev 
rates of the chemical rating plan. Fac- 
tors and values of the industrial com- 
pensation rating schedule are unchanged. 

As respects the standard and special 
classifications which constitute the bodv 
ef the manual numbering 600 all told, 
Mr. Lawrence advises that the effect of 
the revision may be detailed as follows: 
Rates increased, 241: rates decreased, 59 
rates—no change, 275; classes “A” rated, 
20: new classifications, 5. 

Rules of procedure have 
by the bureau regarding 
June 30 


been issued 
rates effective 


HUMPHREY B. FOLK DEAD 


Humphrey B. Folk, secretary-treasurer 
Life & Casualty Insurance Co., Nash- 
ville, died April 15, age 63. 


increase 

















April 28, 1939 








MARYLAND BILLS PASSED 


Legislature Fixes Mutual Company Sol- 
vency, Provides for Agents’ Qualifi- 
cations, Regulates Lloyd’s 
Governor O’Conor of Maryland 
before him several insurance bills passed 
by the last legislature. Under one bill 
mutual companies would be required to 
maintain certain minimum standards of 
It involves companies writing 
automobile, public liability, compensation 
and fidelity and surety bonds. In order 
to be admitted to Maryland the old law 
required assets of at least $150,000 and 
surplus of at least $50,000, but did not 
require the maintenance of any degree 
of solvency except that assets be at 
least equal to liabilities and sufficient to 
meet maturing obligations. It is to cor- 
rect this that the bill was passed but it 
is cited that companies not meeting the 
requirements shall be given three years 
in which to do so. ; : 
Another bill provides for qualification 
by examination given by the Insurance 
Department of new applicants for insur- 


has 


solvency. 


ance agents’, brokers’ and solicitors’ li- 
censes. It exempts those selling life, 
accident and health insurance. 
Sponsored by the Department was a 
bill providing that the law relating to 
liquidation of companies under super- 
vision of the Department also include 
those writing instalment accumulation 
contracts. 

A clearer definition of life insurance 


and health and accident insurance com- 
panies is embodied in another Depart- 
ment sponsored bill, 

Still another measure would prevent 
incorporation of conipanies as both mu- 
tual and stock combined. The Depart- 
ment says that in the present law it is 
difficult to interpret this provision and 
that a company should be either one or 
the other. 

In another bill Lloyd’s associations 
would be required to meet the same re- 
quirements as those imposed upon stock 
companies. The present law is that they 
must meet the requirements of “an in- 
surance company.” 

An amendment to the present law was 


passed defining a broker’s solicitor in 
order to clarify the exemption of such 
solicitors from operation of the social 


security law. 


PROVIDENT L. & re PROGRESS 


All Departments Showed Improvement 
in 1938, Insurance in Force and 
Assets at New High Marks 
That 1938 proved the best year ex- 
perienced by Provident Life & Accident 
was revealed in the report of President 
Robert J. Maclellan to stockholders. 
Gains in assets, reserves, life insurance 
in force and income were shown. All 
officers and directors were re-elected. 
Reaching an all-time high life insur- 
ance in force gained $6,881,148 and totaled 
$118,928,046. Assets increased to an all- 
time high of $11,178.06, a gain of $1,- 
267,562 oe to policyowners was 
$2,862,667, gain of more than $300,000. 
Claimants ‘heve receive] since organi- 
zation in 1887 $44,602,280. All depart- 
ments of the Provident reported gains. 


APPOINT GAYLORD MARTIN 


Gaylord Martin, well-known West 
Coast accident and health insurance man, 


was recently appointed supervisor for 
the accident department, Provident Life 
& Accident of Chattanooga. He will 
cover Mid-West territory for the com- 


pany. For some years Mr. Martin was 
connected with the accident department 
of the Pacific Mutual in a_ position 
which brought him into close contact 
with both the home office and the field. 


NOLAN OUTING CHAIRMAN 
John Nolan, Aetna Casualty & Surety 
manager in Newark, N, J., has been ap- 
pointed eyed of the outing commit- 
tee for the Casualty Underwriters Asso 
ciation of New Jersey. He will select 
time and place and report to the next 

luncheon meeting of the organization. 


Illustrated above 


the work of the famous Louis Orr, 





is the beautiful etching of the 
which is the 


Two Hartfords’ home office, 
frontispiece of the Hartford Acci- 





dent’s sales book “Production Forum.” This volume, written by several hundred 

agents of the company and based on their own experiences as given at the com- 

pany’s twenty-fifth anniversary convention last Fall, is in the hands of Hartford 
agents this week. 

PLAINTIFF’S STORY BARRED March 23, 1938 and that $562 in cash 

—— was taken from his trouser pocket and 

Company Wins Hold-up Case Although $21.70) from the cash register. The de- 

Statements by Assured Were Uncon- fendant company merely offered evidence 

tradicted at Trial of the police authorities who had in- 

For the third time within a few months Vestigated the alleged robbery relative 


America, 
successfully 


the Insurance Co. of North 
through its attorneys, 
applied the legal proposition that when 
the story told by a plaintiff with regard 
to an alleged loss is highly improbable, 
the trier of the facts, whether judge or 
jury, may disregard such story and find 
for the de fendant, even though the de- 
fendant offers no “evidence to contradict 
the pfaintiff-insured or his witnesses. 

The most recent of such cases is that 
of William Mintz v. Indemnity Insur- 
ance Co. of North America. The com- 
pany had issued two storekeepers burg- 
lary and robbery policies in the sum of 
$500. A proof of loss had been filed 
wherein it was alleged that on March 
23, 1938 the insured was held up by two 
unidentified men and that a total of 
$583.70 was taken. 

It was developed on examination under 
oath that the insured had had _ three 
prior hold-up losses and had collected 
from three separate insurance companies 
for such losses. Two of these losses, 
however, occurred more than five years 
prior to the issuance of the policies sued 
on herein. 

The company resisted payment and 
suit was thereafter started in the Munic- 
ipal Court, City of New York, Fifth Dis- 
trict. At the trial the insured testified 
to the fact that he was held up on 


has 


to their activities in the course of their 
investigation. 

It was the contention of the defendant 
at the trial that the story of Mintz, as 
was developed during cross-examination, 
was so improbable as to be unworthy of 
belief. It was argued that a court is 
not bound to adopt the statements of a 
witness merely because there is no other 
witness to deny those statements and 
that where there is a marked degree of 
improbability in the statements of a wit- 
ness, though uncontradicted, the court 
must disregard = such uncontradicted 
statements. The court gave judgment to 
defendant. 

The company was represented, both at 
the trial and at the examination, by 
Powers, Kaplan & Berger, New York. 


LARGE OFFICES ENGAGED 
One of the largest office lease contracts 
executed in Philadelphia was signed last 
week when James T. Haviland, vice 
president (American) Lumbermens Mv 
tual Casualty of Illinois, and the Amer 
ican Motorists Insurance. contracted for 
a new office to house the eastern de- 
partment headquarters. The new loca 
tion will comprise three floors of the 
Philadelphia Saving Fund Society Build- 
ing. E xte nsive alter: itions are being 
made and the new quarters will be read) 
for occupancy some time in July. 
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